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“Security” is no_manly word 


Shrewd Thomas Jefferson said Americans would be 
happy only “if we can prevent the government from 
wasting the labors of the people under the pretense 
of taking care of them.” For 150 years we Americans 
have prevented the government from taking care 
of us—we have been happy, or at least more so than 
any other part of the world, because we have had 
the self-respect of self-reliance, and because by hard 
work and independence we have created the high- 
est, finest standard of living the world ever saw. 

But now some Americans, softened by that high 
living standard, are getting tired. They want to be 
“taken care of”. They aren’t willing to do the hard 
work that earns strength and greatness. They want 
“the government” (which really means you and me) 


to underwrite their business mistakes, their shorter 
work weeks, their wasteful featherbedding, their 
“something-for-nothing”’. 

If enough people pressure enough for such 
“security”, they will get it~the only permanent 
security there is... slavery. But the trouble is, you 
will get that slavery, too. 

There is no something-for-nothing. When you 
get, you give. And what you give for security is 
your freedom. Forever. 

The only true and honest security is what you earn 
by your own hard work. Thomas Jefferson knew. 

And in building that self-respect by hard work, 
Thomas Jefferson built his reputation for integrity 
and greatness. 
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The March of the: News 


The hearing. This time there was none 
of the fanfare of marching bands and 
cheering millions There were no 
showers of ticker tape. 

General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur—wearing a military cap and a 
well-weathered trench coat—left his New 
York hotel shortly before 7 a.m. to board 
his plane for Washington . . . Two hours 
later he walked into the Capi- 
tol of the United States to be- 
gin his story . .. He nodded his 
acknowledgment to a round of 
applause from Senate em- 
ployes who lined the Capitol 
corridors . . . and he posed for 
the news photographers... But 
he made no public speeches... . 
What General MacArthur had 
to say was for the ears of 
United States Senators—open- 
ing their investigation of the 
General’s ouster by President 
Harry Truman. 


Secret session. The big doors to the 
Senate Caucus Room swung open at 
9 a.m.... For the next half hour 50 or so 
Senators walked in and took seats .. . At 
10:15 a.m., General MacArthur entered 
the room—and the doors closed . . . Out- 
side, a throng of 200 reporters, photog- 
raphers, Senate staff members and other 
spectators clustered in the corridor .. . 
Capitol guards kept them 25 feet away 
from the door. 

Inside, the MacArthur investigation 
began—in secret . . . The acoustics in the 
room were bad . . . Some Senators heard 
only snatches of what the General had to 
say ... Every time anyone walked out of 
the room he found himself surrounded 
by inquiring reporters, all clamoring for 
a description of what was going on. 

The hearing began in private at the 
insistence of the Democrats, who ex- 
plained that the trail to MacArthur’s dis- 
missal might lead to some of the topmost 
secrets of U.S. plans and strategy 
But the pressure to bring the whole thing 
out in the open was terrific . . . Even be- 
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OLD CAMPAIGNERS 
. new battleground 


fore the first day’s testimony was com- 
pleted, Washingtonians were picking 
odds on how long it would be before the 
Caucus Room doors would swing open to 
stay. 


Open record. As the Senators ques- 
tioned and the General replied, stenog- 
raphers kept a running record of every 
word that was said . . . Page by 
page, their notes were trans- 
cribed on typewritten pages 
that were run off on duplicat- 
ing machines . . . Censors went 
through the typewritten sheets 
to guard the secrets of the 
United States. 

They sliced out a word here 
and a phrase there . . . What 
must have been General Mac- 
Arthur’s estimate on the num- 
ber of Russian troops in Si- 
beria ended up as nothing but 
a hole in the paper . . . So did 
precise information on _ the 
number and quality of Russian subma- 
rines. 

Thus the MacArthur _testimony— 
laundered for security—came out of the 
closed hearing, page upon page . . . By 
the time of the first recess, the trans- 
cript had filled 84 pages . . . Reporters 
paid 12% cents a sheet to get this version 
of what was going on . Among the 
customers were reporters for the New 
York Daily Worker and for Tass, the 
Soviet Russian news agency. 


Public appearance. Whatever the out- 
come of the Senate’s investigation, it was 
not to be the last word in the controversy 
that cost the General his job . . . Before 
the hearing opened, a MacArthur aide 
said speaking invitations had come from 
all over the country—and that the Gener- 
al would accept as many of them as he 
could . .. This could mean a nation-wide 
tour that might run for many weeks. 

The “MacArthur affair” seemed far 
from dying out . . . By last week end it 
hadn’t even begun to fade away. 
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HELPING TO KEEP 


AMERICA STRONG 


America’s destiny rides on her ability to produce. Day and night, 
the telephone helps our factories get out the goods and the guns. In 
many other ways it helps to safeguard the country and its people. 


Civilian Defense. The telephone 
is an essential link in national, state 
and local defense. One of the Bell 
System’s most important current 
undertakings is the installation of 
telephone facilities for a Radar Net- 
work rimming the country. 


Meeting Military Needs. Thou- 
sands of miles of private line net- 
works have already been provided 
for military needs. Long Distance 
as well as local telephone facilities 


are also being built and installed 
in record time for military bases 
and training camps all over the 
country. 


Arms and Radar Leader. The 
Nation’s largest producer of gun di- 
rectors, radar equipment, radio and 
telephones for military use during 
the last war was the Western Elec- 
tric Company, manufacturing and 
supply unit of the Bell System. 
Western Electric and Bell Labora- 


tories completed over 1200 military 
projects. They are again working 
on special defense assignments. 
Value of Growth. Times of na- 
tional emergency emphasize the 
value of a nationwide telephone 
system big enough and good enough 
to meet the needs of its people, its 
armed forces, and its industries. 
Whatever the job, you can de- 
pend on the telephone and on tele- 
phone people to help get it done. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 














Adding Machine 


with time-and-effort-saving features 
never before combined on one machine 


Subtractions in red. 
Can never be mistaken for 
additions. Stand out promi- 
nently even after amounts 
have been “checked off” 
on the tape. Identified in- 
stantly, for everyone knows 
the meaning of red figures, 


Automatic clear signal. Gives 
automatic printed proof of 
whether or not the machine was 
clear when the operator started 
to use it. 





Automatic space-up of tape. 
Spaces tape to correct tear- 
off position when total is printed. 


Saves time, effort, paper. Large answer dials. 


Always show the accu- 
mulated total in large 
numerals, Permit use of 
machine without tape. 


Automatic credit balance. 
Actual minus totals are auto- 
matically computed, and print- 
ed by a single touch of the 
total bar. Prints in red, with 


CR symbol. Heavy-duty construction. 


Compact for desk use. Portable 
enough to move about, yet 
rugged enough to carry on 
through long years of hard 
service, 


Full, visible keyboard. All / 
ciphers print automatically — 
saving time, motion, and effort! 
Two or more keys can be de- 
pressed simultaneously. Amounts 
remain visible until added. 


Easy-touch key action. 
Depression of keys is prac- 
tically effortless, yet sufficient to 
tell you when you have depressed 
a key. Tension is uniform 32 oz. 


to do at all—and that saves both time 
and effort. 
Check the above features against 


The National Cash Register Company 
presents an Adding Machine designed 
to produce more work with greater ac- 


DAYTON 9, OHIO 


» 
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THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


curacy, and with less time and effort. 
Backed by National’s 67 years’ experi- 
ence, and representing years of research, 
the NATIONAL ADDING MACHINE has 
time-and-effort-saving features never be- 
fore combined on one machine. 
National’s superiority is due mainly 
to the many things it does automatically. 
What a machine does automatically, the 
operator cannot do wrong—that pro- 
motes accuracy. What a machine does 
automatically, the operator does not have 


Please send me booklet 
describing National Add- 
hi (No blig +i ) 


ADDRESS 





Please have your local 
representative give me a 


free demonstration. 
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your present machine or method. They 
are examples to give you some idea of 
the new heights of achievement reached 
in this National. 

But only by an actual demonstration, 
on your own work, can you realize how 
this remarkable machine will benefit you! 
Call your local National Cash Reg- 
ister Company’s office, or the local 
dealer for National Adding Ma- 
chines, and arrange for a demon- 


stration in your office on your own 
figure work...or mail the coupon. 
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FRUEHAUF has received a 
number of important de- 
fense contracts because we 
have the ability and facil- 
ities to handle them. This 
is the way our government 
spreads the work to many 
plants, large and small, in a 
united effort to build the 
Trailers needed — faster! — 
As a matter of fact, 2745 
companies share in the Frue- 
hauf production job. 38 
states benefit with more jobs 
for their communities. 
Without the help of these 
many smaller manufacturers 


Fruehauf production lines 
just wouldn’t operate. With 
their aid, we have been able 
to establish, month-after- 
month, new all-time produc- 
tion records. 


The Fruehauf defense 
production picture is being 
duplicated by many other 
companies acrosé the nation. 
It’s a perfect example of the 
manner in which large and 
small businesses are work- 
ing together to do a real 
defense production job. 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY, 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN. 


EVERYBODY Shares in a UNITED Defense Fffore 
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Every Trailer 
on the Road 
Contributes to 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Whether the load is Tank parts or tomatoes every Trailer is 
contributing to National Defense .. . supplying industry, feed- 
ing men and delivering finished products. 

Almost everything you eat, wear and use is delivered all, 
or part of the way, in Trailers. They are a vital link in our 
nation’s transportation system, and a necessity for fast, eco- 
nomical military transport. 


"ENGINEERED 


FRUEHAUF Valier TRANSPORTATION” 
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As a result of political pressures gradually building: 

Effort to win in Korea will have to be made. Ground rules favoring the 
Communists, preventing a decision in our favor, eventually will be changed. 

Endless war against Chinese will not be palatable politically. 

War, as now fought, is endless war. Chinese, after each battle, are per- 
mitted to retire, rearm, build new armies if necessary, attack again. If one 
year or five years is needed, the Communists can take the time, assured that no 
one will touch them back of a set line. It doesn't always make sense. 














4 Naval blockade, gradually, will be forced against China. Air paqwer, at 
’ some point, will have to be used to seal off Korea for a cleanup. 

Embargo on arms, sometime, will have to be placed. 

Chiang Kai-shek, within six months, will be allowed to try his hand at 
annoying the Communists in China. U.S. Navy will not always be used to keep 
non=-Communist Chinese from bothering the Communists in China. 

MacArthur favors taking action to hurt Communists inside China. U.S. Joint 
Chiefs of Staff really favor that, too. In public, they talk a bit differently 
about taking steps to squeeze China and to really end the war. 











Fear complex, now dominant, gradually will have to give way. 

Fear rules in U.S. diplomatic policy, military policy. Fear of Russia is 
almost an official phobia. Fear is that Russia will do this or that if U.S. acts 
f to end the war in Korea. Fear of trade loss for Britain, others prevents block- 
ade of China. Fear of offending China influences U.N. against approving an 
embargo on arms to China for use in killing U.N. troops. 

Fear of bigger war influences all U.S. official and military actions. 

Idea is that a relatively few boys can be drawn out and sacrificed each 
year to a limited war in Korea, under rules that prevent them from winning. Hope 
is that, by sacrificing about 70,000 a year in casualties, bigger war can be 
avoided. It's tough on those who get shot, but the idea is that it is much 
easier on the public in general than a bigger war would be. 




















Basically, the choice that is shaping up for U.S. is this: 


siler is 





« feed: Use all U.S. weapons to end the war in Korea. If that involves taking a 
a chance on whether or not Russia comes in, take the chance. It was taken in the 
t, ee first place when U.S. troops were ordered into Korea last June 25. That is the 


MacArthur thesis, essentially. It is the older American concept that the objec- 
tive in war is defeat of the enemy who starts the war. 







Or, limit the use of U.S. weapons, fix a line back of which the enemy is 
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safe to do as he pleases after inflicting what damage he can on you. Take no 
chance now that Russia might not like to have the war ended in Korea, and might 
jump in, directly or indirectly. That is the prevailing concept. It is influ- 
enced by attitudes of other nations with small forces involved. 

Mr. Truman is confident that the voters will favor limited war even if end- 
less. Joint Chiefs, as military leaders, favor action to end the war but seem to 
agree that this may not be popular politically. MacArthur believes that a war 
once started has to be won, or else lost, that an endless war with no chance for 
decision will become too costly in blood and will be unpopular. 





Events, not arguments, will decide the issue now raised. 

Trend of events, strongly, is toward actions to get a war decision. 

Communists, seizing a British oil company, are turning Britain toward the 
idea of embargo and blockade. Oil to power tanks, chemicals to make the powder 
for bullets, rubber for trucks, other materials of war permitted to go on flow- 
ing in big volume to China for waging war will gradually be checked. 

Hong Kong won't always be permitted to serve as a Chinese supply route. 
Macao, as a smuggling center, will sometime be cut off. Chinese ports, at some 
point, will be cut off as MacArthur thinks they should be. 

Voters by next year won't like to have China free to get arms. 














A small sample of voter opinion can be seen from a ballot printed one time, 
April 12, by Omaha World-Herald, a liberal, independent newSpaper. More than 
24,000 ballots were returned--a large percentage--with this result: 

Would vote for Truman: 4.3 per cent. Favor U.S. foreign policy: 6.2 per 
cent. Favor Acheson: 4.6 per cent. Approve MacArthur removal: 8.7 per cent. 
Favor bombing of China bases: 85.5 per cent. Permit use of troops of Chiang 
Kai-shek: 86.1 per cent. Favor more troops for Europe: 17.7 per cent. Favor 
power for Truman to send more troops: 8.2 per cent. Favor Marshall Plan aid 
after 1952: 135.2 per cent. Favor troops for Europe over Korea: 8.7 per cent. 
Favor price and wage controls: 4l per cent. Favor UMT: 48.8 per cent. Would 
vote’ for a military man for President: 49.8 per cent. Think moral and ethical 
Standards are declining in public service: 89 per cent. 
































Dean Acheson's days are strictly numbered. State Department, under its 
present leadership, will have great difficulty getting money from Congress. 

Drastic shake-up is coming in foreign-policy leadership. It may be put off 
by Mr. Truman, but Congress is preparing to force action. Idea has taken hold 
in Congress that diplomats maneuvered U.S. into its present uncomfortable posi- 
tion and should at least get out of the way to give somebody else a chance. 














The point that isn't lost on officeholders is this: 

Louis Denfeld expressed opinions differing from Mr. Truman and lost his job 
as Chief of Naval Operations. Gen. Albert Wedemeyer had an idea for saving 
China from the Communists and was sidetracked. Douglas MacArthur had definite 
opinions and was fired. Idea is that it pays to conform. 

William O'Dwyer was criticized by a committee under Democratic control as 
helping the criminal element in New York and gets White House praise. Harry 


Vaughan became a major general despite deep freezers. White House rewards those 
who conform, punishes those who do not conform to the President's line. 
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regutmwe..MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES 
THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 








Whether motoring to Wyoming’s sky-blue Jackson 
Lake (above) or just down to the corner store, why 
is it that more Americans travel on Goodyear tires 
than on any other kind? It’s because car makers, 
who really know tires, put more Goodyear Super- 
Cushions on the new cars than any other kind. It’s 
also because motorists find that the Super-Cushion 
leads in all-around performance, and buy more 
Goodyear Super-Cushions than any other low-pres- 
sure tire. Doesn’t it stand to reason that the tire that 
gives the most people the greatest satisfaction in safety, 
soft ride and mileage is the tire for you to buy? 


GOODF YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


Super-Cushion, T. M.— The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 








Whispers 








Acheson, Marshall Out by ‘52? ... Hoffman and McCloy 
In Line for Cabinet... Stalin Gets MacArthur Transcript 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, is 
to be forced from office by rising pres- 
sute from Democratic Senators, who 
insist that a replacement must be 
made before 1952 for the party’s sake. 
Paul Hoffman, former Marshall 
Plan Administrator, now head of the 
Ford Foundation, is No. 1 on the 
present list of proposed replacements. 


Ke 


General George C. Marshall will re- 
tire as Secretary of Defense well be- 
fore the 1952 political campaigns. 
His name is regarded as too closely 
tied to loss of China and to firing of 
General Douglas MacArthur to add 
anything to the comfort of Democratic 
candidates seeking office next year. 
John J. McCloy, High Commissioner 
in Germany, is the probable successor. 


xk * 


Harold Stassen, president of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and political 
hopeful, after convincing Winston 
Churchill that he should visit U.S. 
to give his ideas, then set about un- 
convincing him when it appeared that 
a Churchill argument on Europe vs. 
Asia might become embarrassing po- 
litically. Mr. Stassen does not want 
to get mowed down in any new line 
of political fire. 


x * * 


Winston Churchill is stipulating that 
the sixth volume of his war memoirs 
shall not be published until after the 
1952 presidential campaign in U.S. 
Mr. Churchill is critical of President 
Truman for withdrawing U.S. troops 
from Czechoslovakia to let the Rus- 
sians take over in 1945- and is critical 
of General Dwight Eisenhower for 
not wanting to take Berlin, instead of 
leaving it to the Russians, when the 
chance was open in 1945. The wartime 
British Prime Minister does not want 
these criticisms to get deeply en- 
tangled in U.S. politics. 


x * * 


There is nothing to the report that 
Herbert Hoover is promoting the case 
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of Governor Earl Warren of Cali- 
fornia as the Republican presidential 
nominee in 1952. 


xk k 


General Eisenhower is returning to 
U.S. early in June to make an in- 
terim report to President Truman on 
the military build-up in Europe. The 
aim will be to get public attention 
shifted toward Europe and away from 
MacArthur and the Far East. 


*. * *& 


President Truman is firm in his con- 
viction that only yes men should hold 
high command in American military 
services. After he fired Admiral Louis 
Denfeld for expressing a viewpoint 
on naval policy different from that 
of the White House, the President 
thought he had taught high officials a 
lesson. He expects that the firing of 
General MacArthur and sidetracking 
of Lieut. Gen. Albert Wedemeyer will 
get the point across now. 


x k * 


General MacArthur is a man of mod- 
est financial means, who lives on his 
salary as a five-star general. Wide- 
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spread reports that the General is, 
big-scale landowner and financier jp 
the Philippine Islands are erroneou; 


x * * 


It was Philip C. Jessup, Ambassador 
at Large for the U.S. State Depart. 
ment, who stationed his secretary t 
eavesdrop on the Wake Island con. 
ference between President Truma 
and General MacArthur. The Generd 
had been assured that no record wa 
being made of the conference. 


x *® * 


General MacArthur feels that it is a 
duty he owes to those from every 
State and community who have served 
under him in his campaign durin 
three wars to accept invitations from 
State legislatures and from cities to 
appear and explain his position. Th 
General is receiving many invitations 
and is expected to appear personally 
in most parts of the country to tell 
the story of the Pacific. 


x * * 


Joseph Stalin is getting a transcript 
of the hearings on the dismissal of 
General MacArthur. The Russian dic- 
tator is expected to have a liberal edu- 
cation in U.S. policy before hearings 
are concluded. 


+ 2) .% 


Lieut. Gen. Matthew Ridgway, Su- 
preme Commander in Japan, finds 
the Japanese unconvinced that he 
will continue to stand against British 
pressure for limiting development of 
Japanese textile and shipping indus- 
tries in the coming peace treaty. 


x * * 


Clement Attlee, Britain’s Socialist 
Prime Minister, is discovering that 
the nationalization of industry is con- 
tagious. The Chinese are confiscating 
and nationalizing a big British ai 
company in China, just as the Irani- 
ans are nationalizing vast British 
holdings in Iran. In the British Isles 


the steel industry is the last one tog 


be nationalized. 
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Wilbur Shaw says... 
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rsonally Here’s why America’s most famous driver picked 

y to tell Chrysler to pace the 1951 Indianapolis 500 Mile 
Race...as recorded on tape during his first drive 
in our beautiful new car. 

anscript “It’s a whale of an automobile . . . the most powerful— 

Lissal of and probably one of the fastest stock sedans manufactured 

sian die- in the United States.” 

ral edu- “It’s pretty hard to describe this car without going off the 

hearings deep end... this car has it in every department!” 


“This engine . . . (the revolutionary new 180-horsepower 
Chrysler FirePower Engine) . . . I can’t get over the amount 
of power and snap... it’s incredible . . . even at 70 miles 
an hour, when I step on it the speed walks right on up!” 
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tish oil ¥ Sg . he i eR 
Irani As astonishing as the performance of this engine is, it’s 

ey only half the story on the new Chrysler. The rest of it is 
British power steering . . . (Hydraguide, an exciting new Chrysler 

sh Isles first) .. . the first on any U. S. passenger automobile, and a 
one tog new Chrysler Fluid-Torque Drive.” 


“This steering combined with the automatic transmission 
... is the nearest thing to an automatic pilot for a car I can 
possibly imagine.” 
























“It's hard to describe this new Chrysler 
without going off the deep end!’’ 








“That makes a lot of automobile in one package. This 
probably is the easiest car to drive that I’ve ever been in 
... In fact, I think so much of this car that I’ve selected 
it as the pace car in the 1951 Indianapolis 500 Mile Race.” 






* 


Remember . . . the above words are Wilbur Shaw’s own, 
recorded by tape recorder in the car. Your own reactions 
will be equally enthusiastic! With the revolutionary new 
FirePower engine—with Hydraguide, the first power steering 
in a passenger car—with Oriflow shock absorbers that 
double your comfort on rough roads—Chrysler brings you 
the most thrilling developments in many years. Your 
nearby dealer will be happy to let you get behind the wheel 
and feel these new thrills for yourself. 


Mr. Shaw’s comments are reprinted through the 
courtesy of POPULAR SCIENCE Magazine. 


CHRYSLER 


finest engineered cars in the world 


* * 
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How 


“Beehives of activity” would describe 
the plants where the great new Boeing 
bombers and transports are being built. 
In these days of crisis, they’re an en- 
couraging sight. 

Production schedules on B-47 Strato- 
jets—the world’s fastest known bombers 
—have been heavily stepped up. Addi- 
tional B-50 Superfortresses are in pro- 
duction. Modification of B-29’s into 
aerial refueling tankers is on accelerated 
schedule. And more and more double- 
deck C-97 Stratofreighters are going to 


are the new Boeings coming? 


the armed forces as hospital ships, aerial 
refueling tankers, and cargo and troop 
carriers. 

Even more advanced planes are tak- 
ing shape at Boeing, too. The latest 
is the B-52 jet heavy bomber which the 
Air Force has announced it is ordering 
into production. 

While speeding production, Boeing 
has also constantly improved its manu- 
facturing efiiciency—thus reducing costs. 
Through price reductions on B-50 and 
C-97 contracts during the last two years, 


For the Air Force, Boeing builds the B-50 Superfortresses, B-47 Stratojets and C-97 Stratofreighters; 
and for the world’s leading airlines, Boeing has built fleets of the new twin-deck Stratocruisers. 


Boeing has saved the government 
$45,000,000. 

As always, engineering and manufac- 
turing people work as a team at Bocing 
to produce the finest airplanes at lowest 
possible cost to the taxpayer. They com- 
bine high technical skills with a heritage 
of unmatched experience in building 
four-engine aircraft. Today, all of their 
skill and experience is devoted to build- 
ing the great new Boeings whose speed, 
range and striking power contribute so 
much to America’s defense. 
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On Far East Policy: 


WILL MACARTHUR WIN? 


Shift in U.S. and Allied Strategy Has Begun 


Ideas that cost MacArthur his 
command are becoming U. S. 
policy, after all. Since the day he 
was fired— 

Chiang, on Formosa, is getting 
U.S. help. Trade with Communist 
China is being slowed. Bombs on 
Manchuria are openly discussed. 

There’s still plenty of argu- 
ment. But, on some things, Mac- 
Arthur and civilian leaders are 
closer together than the noise 
implies. 


Behind all the sound and fury over 
the “MacArthur affair,” there is a 
significant change in U.S. official 
ideas on how to fight Asia’s Com- 
munists. 

New orders and strategy are showing 
a definite trend toward General Douglas 
MacArthur’s original recommenda- 
tions. 

The squeeze is being tightened 
on Communist China in the way 
he proposed when he first spoke 
to Congress. 

On four points there is basic 
agreement on what the General 
urged and what the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff recommended. That emerges 
from the MacArthur testimony be- 
fore Senate committees. On these 
points, the U.S. now is moving 
along the line charted by the five- 
star General. 

The MacArthur strategy for win- 
ning war still goes beyond what 
the U.S. Government is willing to 
do. He wants to “hit the Chinese 
and stop their potentialities for 
war.” Anything else he considers 
“appeasement.” 

But on these four points—(1) 
support of Chinese Nationalists on 
Formosa, (2) economic blockade 
of China, (3) a naval blockade of 
the China Coast, (4) air operations 
over Communist China—the trend 

is toward the MacArthur view. 
Here is the record on what the 
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U.S. has done on these points since Gen- 
eral MacArthur outlined them to Con- 
gress: 

On Formosa, General MacArthur 
asked for “removal of restrictions on the 
forces of the Republic of China with logis- 
tical support to contribute to their effec- 
tive operations against a common enemy.” 
On this point, General MacArthur merely 
followed the recommendations of the 
Joint Chiefs to President Truman. 

Within 24 hours after MacArthur made 
this statement to Congress, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment had acted. The Defense Depart- 
ment announced that Chiang Kai-shek, 
on Formosa, would get a military mission. 
It was to be a big mission, up to 600 
officers and men. And a few days later 
it was officially announced that Formosa 
would get more arms and munitions, 
would thereafter rate with Europe in 
terms of priority on U.S. military aid. 

This order still is far from the “re- 
moval of restrictions” on Chiang’s forces. 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson said 
that there was to be no change in the 


THE GENERAL ON CAPITOL HILL 
“Hit the Chinese. . .’’ 





—Harris & Ewing 





The MacArthur Story 


Full Text of 


Senate Hearings 
On Page 52 


U.S. ban on Nationalist military opera- 
tions against the Communist mainland. 
But Chiang Kai-shek is being given more 
U.S. support, as MacArthur and the Joint 
Chiefs suggested. ; 

What MacArthur really wants, he told 
the Senate’s Armed Services and Foreign 
Relations committees, is to let Chiang 
Kai-shek decide how best to fight the 
Chinese Communists. If Chiang can 
threaten the mainland, Chinese Commu- 
nist troops now fighting in Korea will 
have to be transferred to coastal defense. 
And the Communists, as MacArthur sees 
it, do not have an inexhaustible supply 
of trained and armed man power. 

Up to now, the U.S. has not gone as 
far as General MacArthur advises. Sooner 
or later, as U.S. experts on China see it, 
Chiang Kai-shek may feel strong enough 
to ask for authority to attack the main- 
land, with or without U.S. naval pro- 
tection for Formosa. In any event, the 
U.S. now is considering means of using 
Nationalist Chinese troops believed vir- 
tually useless not long ago. 

On economic blockade, Mac- 
Arthur urged “the intensification of 
our economic blockade against 
China.” The Joint Chiefs gave simi- 
lar advice to President Truman on 
January 12. 

There are limitations on what 
the U.S. alone can do to increase 
the economic squeeze on China at 
this stage. U.S. exports direct to 
China already are down to zero. 
But other countries trade with 
China. There is a lot of smuggling. 
So the U.S. is urging other coun- 
tries to act on the blockade. 

In the United Nations, the U.S. 
delegate has just proposed an arms 
embargo against Communist Chi- 
na. Britain and France already 
prohibit the shipment of war ma- 
terials to Communist China. Some 
other nations will go along with 
the embargo; some will not. In 
addition, the U.S. is pressing for 
restrictions of other exports to the 
Communists. 

Britain, for example, has taken 
drastic steps to reduce smuggling 
through Hong Kong to Commu- 
nist China since the MacArthur 
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-U. S. Air Feces 
PLANE OVER KOREA 
. where next? 


speech. British controls on shipments of 
rubber and strategic materials to the 
Communists from Malaya and other areas 
have been tightened. 

Flow of trade from Hong Kong to the 
mainland has fallen sharply from record 
highs reached last autumn. And the 
British Labor Government is in real 
trouble in the House of Commons be- 
cause it has permitted the shipment of 
strategic materials to Communist China 
while British soldiers fought the Com- 
munists in Korea. 

There is no sign, yet, that all countries 
allied with the U.S. action in Korea will 
join the economic blockade. But the 
U.S. Government, as General MacAr- 
thur and the Joint Chiefs both advised, 
is seeking to intensify the economic 
squeeze on Communist China. 

On a naval blockade, MacArthur 
asked “the imposition of a naval block- 
ade against the China Coast.” On this 
point the Joint Chiefs urged the Presi- 
dent to prepare for such a blockade 
‘now, but to place it in operation “as 
soon as our position in Korea stabilizes, 
or when we have evacuated Korea and 
depending upon circumstances then 
obtaining.” 

So far, neither the U.S. nor any of its 
fighting allies in Korea has declared a 
naval blockade of Communist China. 
But, two years ago, the Chinese Nation- 
alists themselves set up a blockade by 
declaring the Communist ports “closed.” 
At that time, the U.S. and British gov- 
ernments protested to the Nationalists 
on a point of legality. Now, however, 
policy has changed. 

Chinese Nationalist warships recently 
seized a 9,000-ton West German freighter 
which was trying to take a cargo of elec- 
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trical equipment and chemicals into the 
Communist port of Amoy. Neither U.S., 
Britain, nor France, jointly responsible 
for the foreign relations of West Ger- 
many, protested. West Germany then 
announced that it was ready to ban all 
trade with Communist China. 

The U.S., thus, while establishing no 
naval blockade of its own, as General 
MacArthur would do, is out to do what 
it can to assist the Chinese Nationalist 
blockade. In fact, however, even with 
additional naval equipment from the 
U.S., Chiang Kai-shek lacks the warships 
to patrol the entire China Coast. Even- 
tually, thus, if the trend toward the Mac- 
Arthur recommendations continues, the 
U.S. Navy may be asked to enforce a 
direct naval blockade. 

On air operations over Communist 
China General MacArthur first recom- 





TROOPS ON FORMOSA 

. . . back to China? 
mended “air reconnaissance of China’s 
coastal areas and of Manchuria.” The 
Joint Chiefs also urged the President to 
remove restrictions on air reconnaissance. 

MacArthur later explained in his testi- 
mony that he wants “to hit the enemy 
where he is assembling to hit you.” He 
would bomb Manchuria immediately and 
pursue the war against Communist China 
by all effective means. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment is not willing to go that far 
now. But new moves have been made. 

A few days after MacArthur’s speech 
to Congress, the U.S. officially notified 
its fighting allies in the Korean war that 
enemy bases in Manchuria will be at- 
tacked if the Chinese Communists throw 
heavy air power into the war. 

Earlier, the British Government had 
shifted its position on this issue. The Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary, Herbert Morrison, 
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opposed the bombing of Manchuria , 
month ago. Recently, however, Mr. Mor. 
rison held that Britain would support the 
bombing of Manchuria if the Chinese 
Communists poured more air power into 
the Korean war. 

Action by the Chinese Communists, 
rather than MacArthur's _ statements, 
smoked out the new U.S.-British pogi- 
tion on bombing Communist China. 

The air war in Korea, so far, has been 
operated on unwritten “ground rules,” 
The U.S. and the United Nations forces 
have refrained from bombing Manchuria, 
Chinese Communists have not bombed 
Japan or South Korean air bases, have 
used little air power. Some Westem 
leaders—not MacArthur—felt that these 
rules favored the U.N. forces. 

Recently, however, Chinese Commu- 
nists have been actively building air. 
strips in North Korea and concentrating 
war planes at bases in Manchuria close 
to the Korean border. The U.S. an- 
nouncement warns Communist China 
that, if they use more air power in Ko- 
rea, they can expect bombs on Manchuria. 

On air reconnaissance, so far, the U.S. 
official position is similar to the attitude 
on bombing—not yet. Chances are, how- 
ever, that further preparations by the 
Chinese Communists to use air power 
in the Korean war would lead the U.S. 
to send observation planes over Man- 
churia and other parts of China. That, as 
U.S. airmen see it, would be the last 
warming before bombing began. 

All over the Far East, Communists 
are finding that the U.S. and its allies 
are following a stronger line, taking a 
firmer attitude. Added up, these steps 
all move toward the recommendations 
made by General MacArthur. 
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h posi. Korean offensive shows: 
as been | Chinese, fighting alone, can’t 
rules” | win. They‘ve got to have Russia’‘s 
S forces | help to turn the tide. 
nchuria, . 1 : . 
bombed Allies can’t win either under 
s, have ff present rules. They can stop any- 
Wester . h h b 4 
t thee gthing the enemy has, but can’t 
stop his reinforcements. 
ae Choice: Stalemate, or move 
nivel north and risk a Russian war. 
i 
re TOKYO 
Chin | The Chinese Communists are licked 
in Ko. § in Korea. They can’t win with what 
nchuria, § they've got unless Russia comes in on 
he U.S. § their side on a massive scale. In the 
attitude first round of their spring offensive, 
rs ee the Communists gambled on sheer 
| ran weight of numbers against the modern 
he U.S, ams of the U. S., and lost. They may 
+ Man. § Yet have a “Sunday punch,” but there 
That, as § is no sign that it can be decisive. 
the last With the opening Communist drive 
blunted, U.N. forces are up against a 
smunists ff battle choice for the next phase in Ko- 
ts allies rea: 
aking a They can hold where they are, 
se steps thus giving the Chinese the time 
ndations needed to gather strength for one 
more offensive. Or—after stopping 
anything new the Communists may 
yet have—they can seal off the en- 
| emy’s rear supply routes along the 
‘ia Manchurian border and push north 


for a knockout. 

The first choice can mean a teeter- 
totter war of costly stalemate. The sec- 
ond will dump the Korean war right into 
the middle of the row that cost General 
of the Army Douglas MacArthur his job. 

Field commanders in Korea are con- 
Vineed that the Communists are “shoot- 
ing their wad” in this spring offensive. 
They built up for it over a period of 
weeks, gambling on their ability to force 
their way through the Allied lines and 
knock out Lieut. Gen. Matthew B. Ridg- 
ways heavy artillery. But their initial 
attempt failed and their troops were 
chopped down by the thousands. 

The Communists were convinced 
their man power would give them the 
strength to sweep south. Their Army had 
plenty of infantry weapons, including 
automatic guns supplied by Russia in the 
last few weeks. But they had no tanks, 
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Can‘t Win Now 


practically no planes and little artillery 
to support an offensive. For the first 
time, they ran into the full fire power of 
a modem, mechanized army. 

U.N. forces had watched the build- 
up for attack for weeks. When the Com- 
munists kicked off, they were prepared 
to dig in and kill as many Chinese as 
possible. One incident shows what the 
Communist offensive ran into. 

On the third night of the attack, an 
American company found itself cut off 
and isolated on a hill. The Chinese at- 
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U.N. WEAPONS POUND THE ENEMY 


CHINESE ‘SHOOT WORKS‘—LOSE 


Unless Russia Moves in 


They can seek a political settlement 
with the hope of salvaging some territor- 
ial gains in North Korea. 

They can take their defeat and with- 
draw their “volunteers” from Korea. But 
the Chinese Communists are in trouble 
at home and it is not likely they are 
ready to risk the consequences of such a 
defeat. 

They can demand that Russia supply 
the wherewithal—including air power, 
artillery and tanks—so they can carry on 
the Korean campaign. Russia, so far, has 
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Are they confined to seesaw warfare? 


tacked in waves, sending suicide charges 
up the hill to try to overrun the 200 
Americans. The latter stayed in foxholes 
and returned fire for fire all night. In the 
morning they counted 800 Chinese 
bodies on the hill below. Their own 
losses were negligible. 

Now the Chinese Army’s chances of 
salvaging anything out of its spring offen- 
sive are dwindling rapidly. The front has 
moved south, lengthening supply lines 
that are exposed to constant Allied air 
attack. Chinese losses have been ter- 
rific. They were estimated at 70,000 in 
the initial phase—almost a fourth of the 
total attack force. 

The big question for both sides is, how 
long can the Chinese go on taking losses 
at the rate of the spring offensive? If the 
campaign flops, the Communists are con- 
fronted with several unhappy choices: 


shown no disposition to give the Chinese 
much of anything except political sup- 
port. 

On the other side, the U.N. faces a 
choice, too: The Chinese can’t win as 
things stand. But, under present rules 
which safeguard the Manchurian _bor- 
der, U.N. forces cannot cut off Chinese 
replacements. The Communists can at- 
tack, take their losses, pull back to 
gather new strength in comparative 
safety, then attack again. 

The U.N. forces can settle down to 
such a seesaw war, counting on eventu- 
ally pushing Communist losses so high 
that the Chinese won’t be able to take it 
any longer. Or they can use air power to 
seal off the Communist supply routes 
from Manchuria and move in for a speedy 
mop-up of North Korea—with the risk of 
bringing Russia into the war full tilt. 
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Wedemeyer: Unhonored Prophet 


Five years after winning a war 
to save China, U. S. finds itself 
fighting China. It’s a reversal al- 
most without precedent. 

War in Korec, MacArthur row, 
policy wrangles, all are 1951 
flashes that grow from a historic 
U. S. defeat. 

A general, since sidetracked, 
had a plan to salvage something 
from the mess. Here is that story, 
coming to light at last. 


Lieut. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer 
was sent to China and Korea in July, 
1947, to make a new survey of the 
crumbling Far Eastern situation and 
recommend what the United States 
should do in the debacle. 

The General went, saw, reported, rec- 
ommended. His report was suppressed. 
The main body of his recommendations 
on China was ignored. Some of those on 
Korea were laid aside. Later China was 
lost to the Communists. Korea was turned 
into a bloody battlefield. 

And General Wedemeyer, who had 
seemed destined for a high-level Army 
career, was sidetracked into routine Army 
assignments. He had differed with im- 
portant men in the Army and political 
hierarchy. 

The real story of General Wede- 
meyers recommendations on China is 
far more important than the simple ac- 
count of his 1947 mission and the sup- 
pressed report that now is creating such 
a stir. The 1947 report was only an echo 
of his earlier efforts to shift the course 
of United States diplomacy in China. 

In 1945, when in command of U.S. 
Army forces in China and also chief of 
staff to Chiang Kai-shek, General Wede- 
meyer had reported that the Chinese 
Communists against whom Chiang was 
fighting were not “democratic agrarians” 
but real Communists. He predicted that 
it would be impossible to work out -a 
coalition of Nationalist and Communist 
forces and that real civil war would fol- 
low. 

At that time, General Wedemeyer de- 
scribed the weaknesses of the Chiang 
Government and said that Chiang could 
not gain control of China without Amer- 
ican aid. But he said that, with the right 
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kind of American help, Chiang could get 
and hold all of China up to the Man- 
churian border. 

The General did not think that Chiang 
could win Manchuria. And for that area 
he proposed a three-power trusteeship, 
handled by the United States, Russia 
and Great Britain. 

The kind of help that General Wede- 
meyer proposed for Chiang called for 
temporary American co-operation in the 
civil and military fields of the same sort 
that the General himself had been con- 
ducting for a year on the military level. 
With Chiang’s agreement, there would 
be reforms in the Army and the Gov- 
ernment. There was no thought of send- 
ing U.S. troops to fight on Chinese soil. 

The Marshall mission. When his old 
chief, General of the Army George C. 
Marshall, went to China a few months 
after the 1945 report to try his hand at 
conciliating the Nationalist and Commu- 
nist forces and bringing them together 
into a coalition government, General 
Wedemeyer repeated his warning that 
this would not work and urged that the 
U.S. throw its weight back of Chiang. 

But, by this time, the Administration 
in Washington had given up hope of 
achieving any sort of co-operation from 
the Chiang regime. The scathing re- 
ports of Lieut. Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell, 
Wedemeyer’s predecessor in the China 
command, still were fresh in mind. There 





GEN. WEDEMEYER WITH CHIANGS 
Washington was not impressed 





He Called Turn on Asia and Was Pushed Aside 


had been too many well-documented 
reports of corruption in the Chiang Goy. 
ernment. And in Washington there was 
still the thought that the Chinese Cop. 
munists were more reformers than Com. 
munists, that they were not tied ty 
Russia. 

General Marshall, sick, tired of war 
trying to conciliate, cut off help to the 
Nationalist Government to convince the 
Communists that he was acting in good 
faith in his negotiations. Month afte 
month, General Marshall worked pa 
tiently. Finally, he gave up, went back t 
Washington and washed his hands of 
both sides in the dispute. 

The Wedemeyer mission in 1947 
was one final gesture by General Mar 
shall. He then was Secretary of State 
ready to fix a lasting Chinese policy, 
He sent General Wedemeyer back fora 
resurvey. 

The 1947 report was largely a reiter. 
tion of General Wedemeyer’s views o 
two years before. He still thought that 
all of China except Manchuria could be 
saved from the Communists by giving the 
right kind of help and advice to Chiang, 
He still thought of Manchuria as ripe for 
a trusteeship. 

General Wedemeyer proposed a sim- 
ilar government. for all of Korea. He 
found Russia training an army in North 
Korea, creating a government that was 
dominated by Communists. He wamed 
that the North Korean army would 
strike at South Korea after American 
troops were withdrawn unless a fore, 
officered and controlled by Americans, 
was developed there strong’ enough to 
beat off attacks from the North Koreans 

In Washington, General Marshall or 
dered the Wedemeyer report suppressed. 
The decision against Chiang was set 
Plans were being made to bring Amer 
ican troops out of Korea. The State De 
partment said it figured that a proposi 
to take away part of China and put it w 
der a trusteeship in which Russia had 
part would not be helpful at that time 

And the distrust of Chiang, with his 
corruption-ridden Administration, m2 
deep. Thus, China went to the Commv- 
nists. Chiang fled to Formosa. And the 
stage was set for Korea. And Gener 
Wedemeyer, his ideas running contrat) 
to top strategy, was shunted to an Amy 
sidetrack. 

Wedemeyer and Chiang. Gener 
Wedemeyer had full confidence thal 
the kind of co-operation with Chiang 
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that he proposed could be carried out. 
He had seen how it could work. 

General Wedemeyer had replaced 
General Stilwell after the long and bitter 
feud between General Stilwell and 
Chiang had reached such a point that 
neither of them could endure further 
contact with the other. General Wede- 
meyer, the youngest lieutenant general 
in the Army and the youngest theater 
commander in the war, was plumped into 
that irritated situation in 1944. 

After the acrimonious disputes of the 
Stilwell regime, General Wedemeyer was 
a soothing balm to the Chinese situation. 



































But he found the problem aching and 
acute. The corrupt officials around Chiang 
were a constant irritant. 

General Stilwell had been convinced 
that the Chiang regime was corrupt from 
top to bottom and any swap would be 
for the better. To a large degree, this 
view came to prevail in Washington. The 
assumption was that Chinese soldiers 
would not fight except under American 
leadership, and that reform by persua- 
sion was not possible under Chiang. 

Working carefully, General Wede- 
meyer brought a change. He announced 
that lack of friendliness to the Chinese 
would not be tolerated in his command. 
As a result of this order, he had to send 
out of the area two major generals, four 
brigadier generals and twelve colonels. 

The General broke down the tradition 
that white men do no manual work in 
the Orient. American officers greased 
tucks and slid in the mud to teach 
Chinese officers how to care for equip- 
ment and to take cover. Wedemeyer’s 
liaison team slept on plank ‘beds with 
Chinese soldiers, rode with them on flat 
cars, 
General Wedemeyer found Chinese 
troops literally starving. He picked 39 
divisions to be American sponsored. These 
got helmets, canteens, leather shoes, 
modern training and weapons, vitamin 
pills, inoculations against disease. 

Relations improved. Chinese homes 
were opened to Americans. Chinese saved 
hundreds of American lives. Once, 60,- 
000 Chinese farmers left their fields to 
build an emergency airport. And the 


Wedemeyer-trained Chinese troops be- 
gan to take on the Japanese and win. 


Inspired by the Wedemeyer brand of 


co-operation, Chiang Kai-shek offered to 
kt the United States undertake a com- 
plete reorganization of the Chinese Gov- 
émment. The war was still going on and 
the State Department shied away from 
accepting such broad responsibility. In 
Washington, there still lingered the view 
that Chiang was not to be trusted. But 
General Wedemeyer, on the ground in 
China, said Chiang never once failed to 
carry out an agreement made with him. 





This was the background of relations 
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+ WHAT GENERAL WEDEMEYER, IN 1947, WANTED DONE: 


IN CHINA: U.S. to bolster non-Communists with arms, military missions, teche 
nical aid, but no U.S. troops to stop Communists. 


IN MANCHURIA: A United Nations trusteeship. 


IN KOREA: U.N. to create a government for whole country; U. S. to build strong 
South Korean military forces before withdrawing. 


* WHAT WAS DONE AFTER 1947: 


IN CHINA: U.S. withdrew major aid to non-Communists, gradually ended 


technical and other assistance. 


IN MANCHURIA: Communists were permitted to take over without opposition. 


IN KOREA: American troops were withdrawn except for a few training units 
for a Korean constabulary: No provision: for strong South Korean military force. 


s WHAT HAS HAPPENED: 


IN CHINA: Communists took over the whole vast nation, after taking Manchuria. 
Non-Communist Chinese Government fled to Formosa, which Communists then 


demanded. 


IN KOREA: Communists built strong military forces, attacked in 1950, started a 
war in which U.S. intervened. War has cost 60,000 U. S. casualties. 


with the Chiang Government upon which 
General Wedemeyer made his proposal 
for aid to Chiang against the Commu- 
nists, with the United States to do a 
clean-up job on the Chiang regime. 

General Wedemeyer was a man of 
proven judgment at the time. He had 
back of him work as a planner of strategy 
that had won a Distinguished Service 
Medal for him. 

The General is a third-generation Army 
man. His father and grandfather were 
Army bandmasters. Albert Coady Wede- 
meyer was born in Omaha, July 9, 1897, 
finished West Point just as World War I 
ended. 

In the postwar sag, it took young 
Wedemeyer 15 years to get above a 
lieutenancy. He spent two of those years 
in Tientsin, where he learned Chinese. 
Later, he finished an Army staff school 
at Leavenworth with such high honors 
that he was sent to Berlin to study at the 
German staff school. 
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Captain Wedemeyer wrote a report 
of what he had seen in Germany. Most 
Army officers forgot about it. George C. 
Marshall did not. When General Mar- 
shall became Chief of Staff, he brought 
Wedemeyer into the Army plans division. 

After Pearl Harbor, Wedemeyer 
scooted up rapidly. He became a mem- 
ber of General Marshall’s inner group of 
planners, helped to shape the Mediter- 
ranean strategy, to plan the Normandy 
invasion, worked at over-all strategy, 
began to collect stars on his shoulders. 
His report on Germany became the basic 
pattern for the U.S. war effort. But, for 
peace, his China report was pigeonholed. 

The General, a tall, clear-voiced, silver- 
haired man with a sunny disposition, 
does not think of himself in any sense as 
a martyr. He regards his post as head of 
the Sixth Army in San Francisco as a 
part of the regular routine. But he _ is 
8,000 miles away from Washington, 
where big-scale policies are fixed. 








Building Strength for the Free World 


Highlights from the Aunual Report of Standard Oil Company (New Jersey)* 


for 1950...a year of record activity 


Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) is an American cor- 
poration which has, in varying degrees, investments of capi- 
tal and technical knowledge in a large number of operating 
oil companies, both in the United States and abroad. In 1950, 
these companies: 


IN THE U. S. A. 


Drilled over a thousand new wells, with an 
unusually high proportion of producers... 
Improved and expanded refineries in New Jersey, 
Maryland, Louisiana, and Texas . . . Completed 
a new continuous wax-making plant at 
Bayonne, N. J... . Added 370 miles to Texas 
crude oil pipeline systems . . . Started doubling 
the capacity of a products pipeline across 
Pennsylvania . . . Let contracts to increase by 
85% the capacity of a pipeline from Baton 
Rouge to the Southeastern states ... At 
government request, re-activated two govern- 
ment-owned Butyl rubber plants; also continued 
operating two others which have been producing 
constantly since 1943 . . . Invested over 20 
million dollars in laboratory research for new 
and improved processes and products. 





IN WESTERN EUROPE 

Proposed a plan which ended gasoline rationing 

in England . .. Went ahead of schedule in 

z construction of a new refinery at Fawley, 

a: England, to be the largest in Europe... 

Expanded, improved or started construction of 

f refineries in Norway, Belgium, West Germany, 
France, and Italy .. . Opened many new 

service stations, which served not only local 

motorists, but some 18,000 American tourists... 

Supplied 28% more fuel oil than a year ago, 

to meet needs for industrial expansion . . . 

Met the greatest demand for asphalt for new 

road building ever experienced in these areas. 

















IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Stepped up oil production substantially in Saudi 
Arabia . . . Opened the vitally important 
Trans-Arabian Pipeline system from oil fields 
on the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean ... 
over 1,000 miles of 30- and 31-inch pipe... 
Started construction of a large-diameter 
pipeline extending 550 miles from Iraq to the 
Mediterranean. 


IN THE FAR EAST 

Expanded production of crude oil in Indonesia 
and explored for oil in Papua . . . Increased 
output of refineries in Australia, Sumatra, Japan. 








IN CANADA 
Produced nearly 50% more oil than a year 
ago ... Made new oil and gas discoveries in 
Ontario and Alberta . . . Operated nine 

4, fi refineries at 14% greater output than a year 


ago ... Opened a new 1,100-mile pipeline 
system from Alberta to Lake Superior, to carry 
crude oil toward the major Canadian refineries 
and markets. 


IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Set a new production record in Venezuela, 
second largest oil-producing country in the 
world . . . Operated the big Aruba refinery in the 
Netherlands West Indies at a higher rate than 
ever before . . . Met sharply increased call for 
products throughout the continent, to support 
the vigorous post-war development. 





IN OCEAN TRANSPORT 


Received the last 4 of 12 super-tankers ordered 
two years ago .. . Ordered 6 more new 
tankers . .. Operated an ocean-going tanker 
i: fleet of 117 vessels, totaling over 2 million 
deadweight tons. 





IN EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 
‘ Continued the same favorable labor relation- 
} ships that have prevailed for more than three 
decades, with no strikes in domestic operations. 


THE YEAR ENDED . . . THE JOB GOES ON. In 1950, for the first 
time, world use of oil outside the Iron Curtain passed 10 
million barrels a day. For comparison, it was just over 7 
million in 1945, the peak war year. 


This is significant to free people everywhere. Oil supplies in 
today’s world are closely linked to living standards and 
national strength. 


It seems clear that more and more the world will look to oil to 
help keep it free and progressive. More and more it becomes 
clear, in meeting that need, that the American-developed 
business process of risk and result . . . of competition spurring 
corporate ingenuity and responsibility . . . is a strong and 
flexible system for promoting the welfare of people. 


* We will be pleased to send a copy of the full report to anyone wishing 
it. Write Room 1626, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 














FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) and Consolidated Affiliates 


Taxes collected for gov- 
ernments ..$294,749,000 


Wages and other employ- 
ment costs. . $548,205,000 


Spent for new plants and 
facilities . . .$295,132,000 


Number of stockholder- 


Total income from sales, 
services, dividends and 
interest . .$3,198,266,000 


Net income. . .$408,223,000 
or $13.48 per share 


Dividends . . .$151,028,000 


or $5.00 per share OWES c¥ 55 os 222,000 
Number of 
Taxes paid . . .$276,000,000 employees ...... 116,000 











STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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DRAFT-AGERS’ ODDS FOR SURVIVAL 


At 19, Chance of Death in Korea Is 1 to 780 


War in Korea can go on end- 
lessly as things stand. What does 
that mean to the future of draft- 
age youths? 

Things aren’‘t as bleak as they 
seem. Casualty rate shows: 

With 1 in 5 drafted, 1 in 30 
goes to Korea, 1 in 60 may get 
shot at but only 1 in 210 gets hit 
and 1 in 780 is killed. 


A young man of military age, or ap- 
proaching military age, has to con- 
sider, in planning ahead, his chances 
for service and survival under pro- 
longed war in Korea. 

Just what his future chances are, if 
war is to continue indefinitely, will have 
a profound effect on his plans for school- 
ing, his approach to a career, even his 
day-to-day conduct. 

The widespread feeling that young 
men have no real future but one of fight- 
ing and dying in wars becomes more and 
more evident among youths under 21. 
Even among high-school students the pre- 
vailing idea is that, sooner or later, they 
will be drafted if they do not join the Air 
Force or Navy. Once in service, so the 
feeling goes, they will end up in Korea 
and, ultimately, will be shot in combat. 

Thousands of youths, as a result, are 
forgetting their studies, giving up col- 
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RESCUE UNDER FIRE 
For Marines: Wounds are frequent 
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BATTLEFIELD FIRST AID 
Army death rate is highest 


lege, concentrating on having a good 
time, all at the expense of their future 
careers. Parents are finding that their 
advice to continue studying often is 
ignored by sons at high-school and col- 
lege levels. The theory is that military 
service is inevitable and the chances of 
surviving in Korea are slim, so that the 
time to enjoy life is now. 

Odds on surviving the Korean war, 
however, actually are high for young 
men of draft age. Comparatively few 
youths are being pressed into military 
service. Of those who are drafted, only 
a fraction will get to Korea. In Korea, 





BOMB CREW REPORTS 
For fliers: Casualties are few 


less than half will see combat. Of those 
who do the fighting, experience shows 
that most will emerge unwounded even 
after a year of combat, and return home 
still alive and healthy. 

To figure his own chances, the young 
man has these facts and figures to go by: 

Chances of being drafted, first of 
all, are only 1 in 5. That is the present 
ratio of boys drafted monthly to those 
coming of draft age during the month. 
It means that odds are very much against 
the average youth’s being forced into 
military service unless war in Korea ex- 
pands into a far bigger war. 

if drafted into the Army, his 
chances for survival are still very good. 
Most draftees will be stationed in the 
U.S., engaged‘ in supply or support 
functions. About 1 in 3 will get overseas. 

Chances of service in Korea, in turn, 
are around | in 6 for men in the Army. 
If the youth is drafted and then shipped 
overseas, in other words, he will have 
about as good a chance of going to Eu- 
rope or elsewhere as he will of going to 
Korea. 

In Korea, if he finally reaches that 
area, it will thus be in the face of 30-to-1 
odds. But even there, he will have a 50- 
50 chance of not seeing any combat. 
About half of the soldiers there are en- 
gaged in supply jobs, or as repairmen, 
cooks, clerks, other rear-area specialists. 

Chances of being wounded, if the 
youth is assigned to a fighting unit in 
Korea, will depend on how long he is in 
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combat. The maximum period, under 
the new rotation policy, is to be no more 
than a year. No one has yet spent that 
long in combat there. But if the youth 
does spend a year in Korea, the Army’s 
casualty rate over recent months indi- 
cates that he stands 1 chance in 7 of be- 
ing wounded. Coupled with the previous 
odds, this means a 1-to-210 chance of 
the average draft-age youth’s being 
wounded in prolonged combat in Korea. 
A shorter period of combat is more likely 
and will better the youth’s chances ac- 
cordingly. 

Chances of being killed, of course, 
are much less. For those in Korea for a 
year, chances are | in 26. For the youth 
not yet drafted, the odds come to 1 in 
780 of being called, sent to Korea and 
killed in action. 





But those odds can be altered con- 
siderably by volunteering for one of the 
other armed services. 

If he joins the Marine Corps, for 
example, the young man will have, in 
Korea, a bigger chance of being wounded 
but a somewhat smaller chance of being 
killed. 

As a Marine, he will have about 1 
chance in 3 of seeing service in Korea. 
But, where he is more likely to get to 
Korea as a Marine than as a soldier, the 
odds are still more than 50-50 against it. 
In Korea, he will have another 1-in-3 
chance of being wounded in a year’s 
combat. That means an enlistment in the 
Corps will give the youth 1 chance in 9 
of being wounded in Korea, a far more 
risky bet than he gets in a draft period 
in the Army. 


HE IS DRAFTED INTO THE ARMY: 





Odds on being killed, are not quite 
as great in the Marine Corps as they are 
in the Army, however. If in Korea for , 
year, the Marine’s chances of being 
killed are 1 in 29, compared with ; 
soldier’s chances of 1 in 26. Moreover 
under the Marines’ present rotation sys. 
tem, the youth’s tour of duty in Korea a 
a Marine is likely to be much shorter 
closer to six months than a year. That 
would raise his chances of survival to 
about 58 to 1 for a man in combat, to 
around 174 to 1 for a man enlisting now 
in the Corps. 

In either the Army or Marine Corps, 
the youth is more likely than not to avoid 
being killed or wounded in Korea. Ye 
the danger is real and unmistakable in 
these ground services, where most of 
the casualties occur. It is in the ait 
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He has 1 chance in 6 of being sent to Korea 

In Korea, he has ee chance in 2 of seeing combat 

e In Korea a year, he has a chance in of being wounded 
In Korea a year, he has A | chance in 26. of being killed 





HE JOINS THE AIR FORCE: 
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Basic Data: Department of Detrense 
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He has ay chance in of being sent to Korea (or Japan) 
In Korea, he has a chance in 15 | of seeing combat 
In Korea or Japan a year, he has My chance in BRIER] of being wounded 


e In Korea or Japan a year, he has chance in of being killed 
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and sea services that real safety lies in 
this war. 

If he joins the Air Force, the youth 
will be safer from injury than he would 
be in an industrial job at home, as far as 
the Korean war is concerned. As an air- 
man: 

Service in the Far East, either Korea 
or Japan, is only 1 chance in 15. The 
overwhelming majority of airmen are sta- 
tioned in the U.S. or in Europe. 

Odds on being wounded in or over 
Korea are 1 in 1,818, if the youth serves 
in the Far East for a year. That’s far 
safer than driving a car in the States, 
where there is 1 chance in 148 of being 
injured in an accident during the year. 

Odds on being killed, as an airman 


in the Korean area for a year, are 1 in 


370. More men in the Air Force are 


being killed than wounded in this war. 
For a man entering the Air Force, how- 
ever, this gives 1 chance in 5,550 of 
being killed in Korea. That compares 
with 1 chance in 3,840 of being killed in 
an occupational accident in the U.S. 

If he joins the Navy, the young 
man’s chances for surviving war in Korea 
are even better. Since war began last 
June, only 84 Navy men have been killed 
in that part of the world, out of a U.S. 
naval force of about 60,000 men there. 

Service in the Far East, first of all, 
is only a 1-in-13 prospect. 

Odds on being wounded, if in Ko- 
rean waters for a year, are 1 in 108. That 
compares well with the average U.S. 
worker’s chance of 1 in 31 of being in- 
jured in an industrial accident during 
the year. 























e He has | chance in of being sent to the Far East 


OINS THE MARINE CORPS: 


e In Korea, he has 4 | chances in 5 | of seeing combat 


[HE JOINS THE NAVY: 





Odds on being killed, as a seaman in 
the Far East for a year, are about 1 in 
666. For a man entering the Navy, thus, 
odds on being killed in the Korean war 
amount to 1 in 8,658. The average youth 
already runs five times that risk, with 
about 1 chance in 1,634 of being killed 
accidently in the U.S. 

Over all, the young man of draft 
age faces 1 chance in 780 now of being 
drafted, going overseas with the Army 
and being killed in Korea, if war goes on. 
But even these odds on surviving the 
Korean war can be greatly improved by 
joining another ‘of the armed services. 
Thus, while any casualties are important, 
the individual youth’s prospects of be- 
coming a casualty in Korea, at this stage, 
turn out to be not much higher than the 
hazards of civilian life. 


ee en 


e In Korea a year, he has | chance in ¥ of being wounded 


¢ In Korea a year, he has chance in 29 | of being killed 


¢ Around Korea, he has AL chance in 20, of seeing air or sea combat 


¢ Around Korea a year, he has 1 chance in 108 | of being wounded 


¢ Around Korea a year, he has chance in 666 | of being killed 
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BLACK MARKETS ARE HERE AGAIN 


Here comes the black market 
again. Sales, for a price and no 
questions asked, are showing up 
in product after product. 

Meat is in line to take the spot- 
light. Paper, metals, some chemi- 
cals are offered now to those 
who'll wink at controls. 

Big companies try to police 
their products. But black markets 
will be big and flourishing by 
summer, the way things are 


going. 


A cattleman, learning of the latest 
idea for a ceiling on the price of meat, 
observed: 

“Buyers will be coming to the farm 
this winter. We won't be shipping to 
market. If they want to pay fancy prices 
or do a little bootleg slaughtering that 
isn’t my concern.” 

He was just predicting the return of a 
black market in meat. Controls are going 
on beef. The product is limited in rela- 
tion to demand. People want beef and 
seem willing to pay for it. There are 
many ways in which beef can find its 
way into markets where those who 
want steaks and roasts are ready to 
pay for them even if the price is above 
a ceiling. 

Restaurants already are getting little 
cards, usually from the same people who 
operated in 1946, saying: “Now that 
OPS has issued its meat order, we are 
again setting up our lists of preferred 
customers. You are one of them. Return 
this card and you will be assured of a 
ready, plentiful supply of all cuts.” It’s 
one of the many signs that illegal mar- 
kets are getting ready to boom, while 
legitimate channels of trade may starve 
for supplies. 

A housewife, in her meat market, 
soon will see posted prices of beef. 
There will be varying prices for different 
grades. 

Butchers, however, often will be un- 
able to show any lower-grade cuts. Al- 
most all beef in a showcase will be prime, 
at prime prices. That’s the way the meat 
will come marked from the slaughterers. 

Many slaughterers already are chang- 
ing their ways of handling and selling 
beef. Typical is the slaughterer who 
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formerly sold whole carcasses of beef to 
butchers. Now he sells the same meat 
by “units.” Added together, these units 
cost 50 per cent more than the carcass 
did. That is known as upgrading. 

The housewife, buying this upgraded 
meat, is in the black market. She prob- 
ably doesn’t even know it. All she knows 
is that her meat bill is higher despite 
price ceilings. 

A publisher of a newspaper needed 
paper. Newsprint is scarce. The publisher 
called his regular suppliers, was told that 
he was lucky to get what he had. So he 
called a dealer specializing in spot pur- 
chases. “It'll cost you real money,” said 
the dealer, “but I can let you have a car- 
load.” The publisher accepted, no ques- 
tions asked. 

The paper probably originated at a 
small U.S. mill, or it may have come 
from Scandinavia. Big U.S. producers 
are rationing newsprint carefully. One 
company offers an extra carload of paper 
for every car of its paper that is found 
in the black market. Actually, little or 
none of that company’s product is likely 
to get into illegal channels. “But nearly 
everybody knows a broker who has some 
side supplies,” says one publisher. “He 
can get you out of a jam.” 

These brokers may get their paper 
directly from small U.S. or Canadian 
mills, from Scandinavia, or from paper 
merchants who figure they can ignore 
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—Coffman = Ft. Worth Star-Telegram 
‘HE’S STARTING UP AGAIN!’ 
. upgrading and 





Lead in Price Evasion, 


price controls because they are smj 
operators in out-of-the-way places, Fy 
eign buyers offer the brokers some lug 
deals. They pay $225 a ton and up fe 
newsprint that sells at $110 a ton in Ug 

A manufacturer of steel appliang 
cannot get enough rolled-steel sheg 
from the mill that normally furnishes 
supply. He needs a small amount, |g 
than five tons. Without that steel, b 
will have to shut down. He calls a deal. 
“You'll get it tomorrow, at $200 a toy” 
the dealer says. The ceiling price 
$170. But nobody mentions that. 

In the San Francisco area, a wap 
houseman is peddling steel shapes ¢ 
three times the ceiling price. In Ne 
York, a small quantity of sheet ste 
worth $70 at legal prices brought $25 
in a black-market transaction. 

Like paper companies, big steel con- 
panies police sales closely. They py 
large staffs of investigators to track dom 
leaks of scarce materials. Recently te 
Bethlehem Steel Co. found that one ¢ 
its distributors was reselling Bethlehen 
steel illegally. The company stopped 
that distributor’s ration of steel, 90 ton 
a month, and continued to enforce 
decision even when the distributor sued 
Such self-policing by industry has bee 
the only effective restraint on black maj 
kets so far. 

A builder finds that nails are w 
obtainable at the usual sources of suppl 
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MEAT IN THE WAREHOUSE 
bootleg slaughtering? 
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Nobody has any to sell. Yet, nails are 





being offered in carload lots by brokers 
and other middlemen not usually found 
in the materials business. The price is 
likely to be $18 to $25 a keg for nails 
that sell at $10 to $12 under ceiling 
prices. 

These examples show how black 
markets are cropping up again. Short- 
ages and illegal deals have long been 
noticeable in steel and paper. Now, 
Congress is getting a flood of complaints 
about violations of price ceilings and 
rationing controls in many other com- 


modities. 
A Western die-casting firm is offered 











one metal alloy at $1.30 a pound when 
the price ceiling is 30 cents. Ball bear- 
ings, scarce most places, are available in 
San Francisco at a high premium. 
Flagrant price jumps are reported in one 
trading area on such widely differing 
items as salami ingredients, hearing aids 
and scrap paper. Copper, cotton, fresh 
fruit, wood pulp, roofing materials, light 
sheet metal are a few of the items named 
in official studies of violations. 

Paper board carries a ceiling of 
$117.50 a ton, yet some black-market 
sperators have quoted it at $300 a ton. 
In the New York market, some benzine 
has changed hands at one dollar a gallon, 
compared with a ceiling price of 24 cents. 
Similar price-ceiling violations are re- 
ported in other basic chemicals, including 
sulphur, chlorine, polystyrene. “Opera- 
tors” are getting interested in a number 
of plastics, too. 

The ordinary black-market deal of to- 
day involves only a small amount of ma- 
terials and money. Typical are exchanges 


of one or two rolls of paper, a ton of 


sheet steel, a few hundred gallons of 





—Weirton Steel Co. 


SCARCE METALS 
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some chemical. Almost always, at the 
present stage of things, deals go through 
small-scale brokers or distributors. 

By late summer, when material short- 
ages are expected to be much worse, 
black-market sales may mushroom. Busi- 
nessmen who stick to the letter of the 
law will be penalized, while those who 
are willing to take their chances make a 
killing. 

Consumers, average members of the 
buying public, probably will be getting 
mixed up in black markets to a greater 
extent too, by late summer, whether they 
like it or not. So far, consumers have re- 
ported price-ceiling violations most often 
on used cars and a few foods. The first 
federal crackdown on a price violator 
was aimed at a Los Angeles used-car 
dealer, charged with selling a 1950 Cad- 
illac for nearly $1,000 over the ceiling 
price. 

Price ceilings on meat, however, may 
produce a meat famine, according to 
producers. With that will come wide- 
spread and vicious black markets. 

To enforce ceilings, and keep black 
markets in bounds, is the job of Price 
Administrator Michael V. DiSalle. His 
predecessors in the World War II Office 
of Price Administration never did effec- 
tively control meat prices, or the dis- 
tribution of meat. DiSalle thinks he can 
succeed where they failed. 

Enforcement techniques have been 
improved. The fine for convicted vio- 
lators is $10,000, double what it was 
before. OPS has 400 investigators, hopes 
to have 6,500 by 1952. But they have 
to ferret out violators from 3,997,000 
operating businesses in the U.S., in- 
cluding 300,000 meat retailers and 25,- 
000 meat handlers. 


—Black Star 


CANADIAN PAPER 
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PRICE POLICEMAN DISALLE 
His beat: 3,997,000 businesses 


The meat-control job comes at a time 
when the vast price-control system is 
still suffering growing pains. Most re- 
tailers and manufacturers, anxious to 
comply with the law, are baffled by the 
complex rules for figuring ceilings. In 
New York City, grocery stores were 
supposed to file ceiling prices with OPS 
by April 28. So far, 50 per cent have 
complied. Restaurants were supposed to 
make similar reports by April 30. Only 
10 per cent made the deadline. 

The average person hasn’t the slightest 
idea what the price ceiling ought to be 
on most items. All he knows is what he 
hears, and that indicates that black mar- 
kets are back again, going strong. 



















—Pletcher in Sioux C 


‘STEALING A RIDE’ 


Self-policing by industry has been the only effective restraint 
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The Kefauver Cure for Crime 
Bitter Dose to Gangsters—If Public Supports | 


Living the life of a big-shot 
crook is to be risky, bothersome 
and a lot less profitable if crime 
investigators have their way. 

Senators, after a nation-wide 
inquiry, propose a new set of 
rules for the hoodlum business. 

Aim is to divorce crime and 
politics, force racketeers into the 
open where they can be caught 
at the first false step. 


The big-time leader of the under- 
world, now protected by bribes and 
guns, will find life much more 
troublesome if legislators carry out 
plans to harass him. 

The Senate Crime Committee is pre- 
scribing a whole new series of remedies 
for large-scale crime, some of them dras- 
tic, some extremely simple. All are offered 
in capsule form, to be administered, if 
they choose, by federal, State and local 
governments. But, for the racketeer, the 
forced remedies may be difficult to take 
in the event the lawmakers insist on 
applying them. 

Account books, for example, will have 
to be kept for all illegal business, just as 
they now are kept for legitimate business. 
Whereas the honest businessman has been 
complying all along with regulations that 
require records of earnings and expenses, 
the man who makes his profits from 
crime has been ignoring the rules con- 
sistently and, in many instances, getting 
away with it. 

Now, however, if Senator Estes Ke- 
fauver’s Crime Committee has its way, 
the racketeer, the hoodlum, the mobster 
of any description will be compelled to 
keep detailed, up-to-date records of what 
he makes and what he spends. No longer 
will he be able to fill out an income tax 
form and forget about facts to support 
the figures. If he does, he will be in 
trouble with the tax collector. 

A check list of known and suspected 
criminals, started by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue and praised by the Ke- 
fauver Committee, may land him in 
trouble in any event. The Government 
is building up the list from persons who 
seem to have ample incomes but no 
regular, legal means of earning their 
livings. Special fraud squads, in increas- 


24 


ing number, are being organized to pry 
into tax reports of underworld characters 
on the list. Thus, the chances of uncov- 
ering crooked returns, and of starting 
criminal prosecutions, are growing. 

The everyday business of the big-time 
gambler will have additional complica- 
tions. The Crime Committee wants Con- 
gress to cut off the racing wires that 
supply the gambling information on 
which bookmaking thrives. It wants to 
prevent the bookmaker from getting race 
results through any other channel. It 
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—Martin in Houston Chronicle 
‘DON'T LOOK NOW, BUT—‘ 
Tough laws may be coming 


proposes to outlaw bets and pay-offs that 
go across State lines. 

Newspapers still could print race re- 
sults. But racing forms might well go 
out of existence. 

For the ordinary citizen, there 
thus are prospects of increased difficulties 
if he is interested in a bit of small-scale 
gambling. If recommendations of the 
investigating Senators are accepted, he 
is likely to find that the horse parlor 
around the corner has been put out of 
business, that the “bookie” has disap- 
peared from the back room at the cigar 
store down the block. It will be harder, 
then, for him to place a bet away from 
the race track. 

As a result, the old-fashioned poker 
party might come into greater favor. 
There might be more bridge playing at 
home for so much a point, more bets on 
all sorts of things on a person-to-person 
basis. 


The big-time, big-city racketeer ayj 
gambler is the one who stands to suffe 
most, however. He has been used 4 
gathering in huge sums, largely fro 
bookmaking on the horses. But, wit 
bookmaking crippled, he will no long 
have access to the cash that enables hin 
to live in luxury, donate to charity, ay 
invade politics and legitimate busing, 

The gambling casino, a lucratiy 
side line for the big-shot racketeer, wij 
be hit hard if new laws proposed by te 
Crime Committee are passed. Nobo 
is able to say, with any degree of ¢ 
curacy, just how much the operator ges 
from the casino, since the establishme: 
keeps no books. But that is subject t 
change. 

The gaming house will be ordered to 
keep day-by-day records of its winnings 
and losses, and file them with the Burem 
of Internal Revenue. If it operates j- 
legally, it will have to keep even mor 
books, recording every individual bet m 
the turn of a card or the throw of the dice 

In most instances, the casino will k 
unable to obtain roulette wheels or any 
other gambling equipment from outsidg 
the State. Even the punchboard, credite( 
with a national take of perhaps 100 mi 
lion dollars a year, will be banned. T 
idea, it turns-out, is to tie the casino u 
in so many restrictions that it will } 
forced to close its doors. 

Crime syndicates, of course, are4 
much the target of the Kefauver Co 
mittee as individual gangsters. Cities and 
States are counted on to carry much @ 
the attack to both. But, when syndicate 
and individuals operate from city to iy 
and State to State, the Federal Gover 
ment is to step in. 

From a nucleus already in operatio 
the Committee wants the Department 
Justice to set up a “racket squad.” Thi 
will become a key law-enforcement aget 
cy, with the man power, money 
equipment to “clean the country of rath 
eteers, gangsters and organized crimit 
gangs by utilizing any lawful meat 
When Community A finds itself infeste 
with crime and the citizens can get! 
action, they thus may entertain ho 
that an appeal to the Government! 
Washington will bring in agents Wi 
can get results. 

Objections already are arising, ho 
ever, to this approach to crime “bustil 
on the ground that the racket squad % 
resents a concentration of federal pow 
that could lead to a police state. Simi 
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objections also have been heard with 
reference to a proposed Federal Crime 
Commission, a trio of prominent citizens 
assigned the task of maintaining a na- 
tional clearing house on crime informa- 
tion and a continuous watch on inter- 
state crime. 

The Governor who is determined to 
crusade against crime likewise will set 
up a commission, operating at the State 
level, if he follows the plan of the 
Kefauver Committee. This commission 
will be directed to make “sweeping in- 
quiries” throughout the field of “organ- 
ized criminal conditions.” 

The mayor of each large city in the 
State will be asked to appoint his own 
crime commission to report on local con- 
ditions and to check up regularly on local 
law enforcement. State and local com- 
missions then will join with one another, 
and with the Federal Crime Commission 
in Washington, in an all-out drive to 
destroy the multibillion-dollar empire of 
crime. 

The Governor is expected also to get 
away from outdated efforts to “control 
jet-plane criminality by the horse-and- 
buggy methods evolved in the early 
nineteenth century.” That is to be done 
by streamlining State enforcement agen- 
cies, by helping to weld little, local police 
forces into regional forces capable of op- 
erating effectively alongside the State 
police. Even the rural areas would re- 
ceive better policing. And the officers 
themselves would be brought under 
civil service and be given a pay raise 
that would weaken the temptation to- 
ward graft. 

With enforcement agencies over- 
hauled, States and cities adopting the 
Kefauver program will take steps to toss 
out any corrupt officials and police that 
the mobsters have been able to buy. 
States and cities will set up their own 
racket squads to attack the traffic in 
drugs. They will increase the punish- 
ment for narcotics peddlers and push 
criminals out of the liquor business. 

Beyond that, fines and jail terms will 
be made stiff enough to discourage any 
criminal. Blank spots in the law will be 
filled in so that any establishment that 
permits gambling in any form may be 
deprived of its license to do business. 

Those are just examples of what may 
lie ahead in a nation aroused about the 
menace of crime. What it all comes down 
to is this: Effective control of organized 
crime in America seems to depend on 
pushing a mass of hard-hitting legisla- 
tion through Congress and through State, 
county and city lawmaking bodies. That 
takes time, work and popular support. 
Some of the measures may not get 
through. But if they pass even in part, 
tacketeers are certain to find life a great 
deal rougher. 
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How the Life of a Racketeer Will Change 
If Senate Crime Committee Has Its Way 


900 O08 O66 @ 


Source: Kefauver Committee 


Gangsters, now relatively unmolested, will find them- 
selves hounded by federal, State, local crime commis- 
sions 

An expanded U. S. racket squad will make war on 
organized crime 


The new U.S. fraud squad will continue to pry into tax 
returns of criminals 


Gangsters, now making out tax returns in round num- 
bers, will have to keep books, records ready for in- 
spection, report assets once a year 


Gambling casinos will maintain daily records of money 
won and lost. Illegal casinos will record all bets 


Interstate transmission of gambling bets and pay-offs 
and most gambling information will be forbidden 


Interstate shipment of roulette wheels, punchboards, 
other gambling devices will go under ban now im- 
posed on slot machines 


Small, independent local police forces will combine 
against gangsters 


Business places permitting gambling will lose their 
licenses 


Tough fines and jail sentences will replace light ones 


© 1951, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 
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THE WALDORF -ASTORIA 


Wiwl!s Croatesl Flelel Gog 
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Hotels owned or operated by 
HILTON HOTELS CORPORATION 
Conrad N. Hilton, President 
In Chicago . . . THE STEVENS AND THE PALMER House 
In New York . . . THE PLAZA AND THE ROOSEVELT 
In Washington, D.C. . . . THE MAYFLOWER 
In Los Angeles .. . THE Town House 
In St. Louis, Mo. . . . THE JEFFERSON 
In Dayton, Ohio .. . THE DAYTON BILTMORE 
In El Paso and Lubbock, Texas . .. THE HILTON HOTEL 
In Albuquerque, New Mexico . .. THE HILTON HOTEL 
In San Juan, Puerto Rico . . . THE Carine HILTON 


GFuere 1s no hotel in the world which possesses more 


enduring traditions nor a greater wealth of significance 
than the glamorous Waldorf-Astoria on New York’s aris- 
tocratic Park Avenue. Although always a great hotel in 
its own right, friendly hospitality now complements the 
qualities of perfection which have made the Waldorf- 


Astoria internationally famous for over five decades. 


NEW YORK 
CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 
JOSEPH P. BINNS, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT & GENERAL MANAGER 
FRANK A. READY, VICE PRESIDENT & CHAIRMAN OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


PARIS...-LONDON....BERLIN....TEHERAN. eee 





>> Troubles of Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower in Europe begin to look serious. 


Allies are squabbling, confused over defense of Europe as well as Asia. 
NATO--North Atlantic Treaty Organization--can't agree what to do, how to do it, 
who's to run what, who's eligible to join. Arms production is far behind. Only 
U.S., Britain, Canada are really producing. Atlantic command is in dispute. So 








is Mediterranean command. There's trouble over sharing raw materials, trouble 
over the basic issue of guns vs. butter, worse trouble to come over inflation. 
In addition.....Partisan politics has London and Paris, quite as much as 
Washington, by the ears. Major policies are deep in controversy,, in confusion, 
subject to change. Thus, the old question of Asia vs. Europe has returned to 




















worry U.S., Europe and Eisenhower. If MacArthur views prevail, Eisenhower may 
find the rug pulled out from under him in Europe--and in the U.S., too. 





>> Only European ally producing arms in quantity for Eisenhower is Britain. 

Others are still arguing. In France, to show what Eisenhower is facing..... 
Aircraft program isn't off the ground yet. No military planes are as yet 

in mass production. Jet fighter, first tested in February, 1949, won't get into 
production until November, 1952. Goal of five-year aircraft program, to have 
2,816 military planes by 1955--1,400 of them combat planes--can't be met now. 
Even so, goal provides only half as many combat planes as France had in 1939. 
Firm orders, though, have yet to go out from Paris to manufacturers. Money ap- 
propriated last August, and some even earlier, isn't being spent. Factories are 














working at one-third capacity. Civil aircraft, for France's nationalized air 
lines, are getting priority over military aircraft for France's defense. 
So reports an official investigating committee of the French Parliament. 





>> Over all, French defense production is still in the research and prototype 
Stage. Renault, a nationalized industry, is producing some antitank guns. But 
Citroen, not nationalized, big French auto producer, has no defense orders. 
U.S. suggestion that France produce U.S. models, to speed things up, has 
got nowhere. France prefers to produce from her own models, in her own time. 
Back of it all, throughout Western Europe, is maneuvering to get the U.S. 
to pay more of the bill. U.S. question is whether Europe, since it says it has 
the will to fight, also has the will to pay its share of the defense cost. 














>> Another Eisenhower headache, delaying progress, is the U.S.-British fight 
over command of Allied naval forces in the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. 
Atlantic deal, giving U.S. admiral command, doesn't look so good to U.S. 





Navy now. London is watering it down. As this U.S.-British deal now appears: 
(over) 
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British coastal waters are to be under British command. So are European 
coastal waters from Norway down to Portugal. East Atlantic, from Greenland over 
to Portugal, is to be nominally under U.S. command but actually under a British 
admiral. U.S. rules West Atlantic, plus Atlantic approach to Mediterranean. 











>> On this basis, U.S. admiral has top place in organization chart and top ree 
sponsibility in the Atlantic, but British admirals are in operating command in 
the most critical areas. British admirals get the authority. U.S. admirals the 
responsibility. U.S., though, is to provide most of the navy. It can mean, for 
example, U.S. carriers fighting in European waters under British command. 

U.S. Navy won't go for this. So Atlantic naval deal is up in the air. 

Mediterranean naval command, complicated by problems of Middle East, Turkey, 
Greece, YugoSlavia, just to mention a few, is up in the air, too. Decision won't 
come in a hurry, won't please everybody when it does come. But for Eisenhower 
it's a vital one. Europe has to have Mediterranean defense. 








>> Flow of strategic materials to Communist China and to Soviet Russia is to 
continue. What to look for is some reduction, not a complete stoppage. 

Rubber is a case in point. Exports from British Malaya to China, for nine 
months ended in March, were 120,000 tons, four times the total for all of 194l. 
Additional 40,000 tons went to Russia. And Britain herself sold 4.5 million 
dollars' worth of rubber to Russia in the first quarter of 1951, or three times 
the 1950 rate. This is part of normal Soviet-British trade. 

Now, under U.S. pressure, Attlee Government has agreed to impose export con- 
trols on strategic materials, but it hasn't agreed to cut the flow entirely. 
Britain is cool to the idea of an embargo. Rubber shipments, that is, are to 
continue to China and Russia, but on a reduced scale. New scale, called safe by 
Britain, may be 100,000 tons yearly to Russia, 22,000 tons to China. 











>> East German Communists, stepping up arms productions for Russia, including 
Spare parts for Soviet tanks, also seem able to get strategic materials from the 
West. The border between West and East Germany appears to be a sieve. 

As U.S. investigators are finding by on-the-spot observation..... 

German customs guards let whole trainloads pass into Soviet Zone with only 
casual inspection. Trucks sail through check points at rate of 20 or more every 
hour--until the guards learn they're being watched. Then they'll spend half an 
hour checking over one truckload of fish from Denmark. Port officials at free 
ports in West Germany tend to skip inspection, don't seem to worry whether goods 
are headed toward Russia. Export controls in many cases are in hands of bank 
clerks, empowered to dole out foreign exchange and licenses as well. 

West Germany, in short, serves as a handy transshipment area as well as 
source of supply for East Germany and Russia. Chances are, with Allies turning 
more governmental power over to West Germans, this situation will continue. 














>> In Teheran, Anglo-Iranian dispute over oil is taking a new turn. 












London is trying financial pressure, withholding the monthly royalty advance Ar 
of 5.6 million dollars. Teheran, it's assumed, can't operate without this money. 

Next step, if this doesn't work, may be to keep British tankers away from 
Iran, let the oil sit there. Without a market, Iran's oil has very little value. 

British count on this kind of pressure, and patience, to win a compromise. © 195 
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Fish Story for Chicks ...and little poults and pigs, too! For faster, 


uniform growth, The Glidden Feed Mill adds its own controlled*, condensed 
fish solubles to its specially formulated feeds. Rich in vitamin B,, and 

other important ““X” growth factors, these fish solubles together 

with “ABC” (AntiBiotic Concentrate) help to assure dependable 

results and profits for growers and feeders. Thus, Glidden feed 
research has made another major contribution to the problem of 
more and better production of poultry, hogs and cattle—at 


a time when America’s need was never greater, 


day and 


fast and 
enlthy- 





vv Manufactured by a Glidden affiliate 
The Growth Products Company 







In laboratories, from coast to coast, Glidden PLANNED RESEARCH ts helping 
industry to reduce costs and increase manufacturing efficiency with present products— 
and to discover new ones. DECENTRALIZED—for close contact with customers 

—yet INTERLOCKED for interchange of ideas and testing—Glidden Planned 

Research is available to you in any of the following fields. Your inquiry ts invited. 


The Glidden Company, Cleveland 14, Ohio. In Canada, The Glidden Company, Limited, Toronto. 


Principal Glidden Products: DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS: Durkee’s Famous Dressing, Margarine, Mayonnaise, 
Salad Dressing, Shortening, Salad and Cooking Oils, Shred Coconut, Spices and Extracts, Worcestershire 
Sauce; Puff Pastry Margarines and Shortenings for the Bakery Trade; Special Ingredients for Confectioners 
PAINTS: Spred Satin; Spred-Flat; Spred-Luster; Japalac* and Ripolin* Enamels; Speed-Wall*; Pli-Namel; 

Spray-Day-Lite; Endurance* and Endurance* Imperial House Paints; Gliddenspar Varnish; Nubelite; Industrial 





CAnother new Glidden Achievement Finishes; Graphic Arts and Sign Finishes; Glidair Aviation Finishes * SOYBEAN PRODUCTS: Alpha* Protein; 
th h Pla dR h Prosein*; Fine Chemicals; Cortical and Sex Hormones; Lecithin; Soya Flour and Grits; Albusoy*; Soybean Meal 
roug nne esearc and Flakes; Edible Emulsifiers » FEEDS: Poultry and Live Stock Feeds and Concentrates * VEGETABLE OILS: 


Soybean, Coconut, Cottonseed, Peanut, Corn, Palm and Linseed Oils » CHEMICALS AND PIGMENTS: 

Zopaque* Titanium Dioxide; Sunolith* Lithopone; Cadmolith* Cadmium Colors; Litharge; Red Lead; Euston* 

White Lead; Cuprous Oxide; Zinc Sulphate Crystals * METALS AND MINERALS: Cubond* Brazing 

Compounds; Powdered Iron, Copper, Lead and Tin; Glidden Type Metal; Babbitt; Solders; Barytes; 

Ilmenite *» NAVAL STORES: Pine Tars and Rosin; Turpentine; Solvents; Rubber Compounding Agents; 

© 1951, The Glidden Company @ Trademark Registered Resins; Resinates; Terpene Chemicals; Rosin Oils; Guai-a-phene and Glidcol Anti-Skinning Agents. 
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Marshall and MacArthur... Old Soldiers, Old Rivals 
... Europe vs. Asia... Dispute Goes Back to War Il 





A conflict between two old soldiers 
whose courses have crossed and whose 
policies have clashed for years is deeply 
embedded in the row over what to do 
about the Far East. 

One of them is George C. Marshall, 
the Secretary of Defense; the other, 
Douglas MacArthur, recently deposed 
as Supreme Commander in the Orient. 
Each is a five-star general. Each has 
held positions of great power. Each has 
served under the other. But, at the cli- 
mactic moment, Marshall was in power 
when MacArthur was fired. 

Policy conflict. Since early in World 
War II, General Marshall has been strong 
for the idea that the U.S., if faced with 
a fight in both Europe and Asia, must 


concentrate on one area or the other. In 1918: COLONEL MacARTHUR 1918: COLONEL MARSHALL 


making that choice, he puts Europe : 
accel ik Mate. One was a field expert, one a planner 


General MacArthur is equally insistent 
upon the importance of Asia. If Russia 
can divide her strength between two 
areas, he says, so, too, must the U.S. He 
thinks defense is indivisible, that any 
loss in the Orient is bound to weaken 
America in Europe, as well. 
The Marshall side of this argument— 
that priority goes to Europe—was backed 
by President Roosevelt. It was basic to 
the strategy of World War II, to Mac- 
Arthur’s great impatience. In the post- 
war crux, President Truman also sup- 
ported Marshall, and General MacArthur 
was removed. 
But the Europe-vs.-Asia argument is 
far from settled. It is the subject of a E 
seething debate, in Congress and out. 


et ee 1930: ARMY CHIEF MacARTHUR 1937: ARMY CHIEF MARSHALL 


more retiring General Marshall into the . ie 
middle of that row and the dispute over One was colorful, one quiet and retiring 


MacArthur’s removal. In the concluding 
phases of their careers, the two stand 
opposed, and hardly for the first time. 

Rivalries? Old Army men like to re- 
call signs of a long-standing rivalry be- 
tween the two generals, each highly 
talented and bound for the top. 

Marshall was commissioned in 1902, 
MacArthur in 1903. MacArthur, a West 
Pointer, top man in his class, brilliant 
son of a famous general, went up the 
faster. He was a major before Marshall, 
who came to the Army from Virginia 
Military Institute, became a captain. 

In World War I, Brigadier General 
MacArthur led the Rainbow Division 
to famous victories. Marshall, a much- 
commended colonel, was an organizer, | 
an administrator, a planner of battles. a ; Signal Corps, Wide World, Aeme, Harris & Ewing 
He became aide-de-camp to Gen. John 1950: MacARTHUR AND CHIANG 1946: MARSHALL AND MAO 
J. Pershing. Postwar rank reshuffling One urged stronger measures, one sought a truce 
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The farmer’s friend, Nickel helps check the wind and water 
erosion that have already destroyed one-fifth of this 
country’s crop-land. Nickel alloys add strength and tough- 
ness to critical parts of implements used in contour plow- 
ing, terracing, ditching, reforestation, and other soil 
conservation operations. 


Whether you're fighting dust... 


Bigger, , 


The flood fighter’s friend, Nickel helps engineers reg- . . 
ulate the disastrous floods that cost taxpayers or Ig ting 00 S ss a 


millions a year in damaged homes, job lay-offs, 
ruined crops. On many big dams, for example, the 


stems operating giant control valves are Monel— - e ad 
tough, corrosion-resisting Nickel alloy. or ighti ng fo rest fi res =e 
Courtesy of U.S. Forest Service 


».. you have an “Unseen Friend” 
in Nickel 


This country’s great “land army” of dust fighters, 
flood fighters, forest fire fighters needs Nickel 
for vital parts of equipment used to conserve 
your natural resources. 


And the need for Nickel—hard, tough, corrosion- 
resisting metal that it is—was foreseen . . . years 
ago. 

And production planned accordingly! 


You find this long range planning in everything 
International Nickel does ... year after year. 
For example... 


ee aoe pring AP eg bdo ‘ale ie The — tony ts friend, Nickel helps up” the fast-moving crawler tractors 

develop additional subsurface ores. woodsmen fight the fires that yearly that punch out fire lines. Nickel 
destroy enough trees to build mil- alloys make track pins tough, drive 

To process them, it is revolutionizing mining, lions of homes. Nickel alloys “muscle gears strong. 

smelting, refining techniques . . . building huge, 

new plants .. . and adding miles to its under- 


ground rail trackage. Know “Your Unseen Friend” better. Write for 


‘ your free copy of “The Romance of Nickel” 
In all, Inco invested $100,000,000 in the past pe \\ The International Nickel Company, Inc., 
ten years. With more to come! As a result, <  ... Dept. 2334, New York 5, N.Y. 
millions of pounds of Nickel are being supplied % W\ 

for defense requirements, for Government stock- 5 we \\ EMBLEM , OF SERVICE 


piles, and for essential civilian needs. + as N i Cc k e@ | 
oa \\ 


TRAQE MARK 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. Ps tame ..-Your Unseen Friend 
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WS CONSTANTLY! 


Each year, 150,000 new mouths 
to feed in Household homes 





CIRCULATION. Over 2,000,000—coast 


O to coast. 

+ READERS. Big families, in big homes— 
a o D _ 76% home owners! 
ee a EDITORIAL. Home ideas—food, build- 
ing, gardening, child care. 
MARKET. The high spending communi- 
ties under 25,000. 


If your product belongs in 
\ the home, your advertising be- 
longs in Household! 


HOUSEHOLD HITS HOME 












Topeka, Kansas 
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brought Marshall down to a Captaincy 
MacArthur received a brigadier gener,), 
commission. 

General MacArthur's rapid rise con. 
tinued—commandant at West Point, com. 
mander at Manila, commanding office 
of the Fourth Corps Area—and in 193) 
he became, at 50, the Army’s top man 
Chief of Staff, a full general. For My. 
shall these were years of continued ser. 
ice with General Pershing, China dup 
at Tientsin, and long stretches in th 
Army’s schools as student or instructo; 

Protest and promotion. Marshall wa 
frankly discouraged. He received routix 
promotions, but felt he must leave th 
rut of instruction to attain any real ad 
vancement. He was given duty wit 
troops briefly in 1932 and 1933, but; 
was interrupted by new orders. Coloné 
Marshall was to go to Illinois as Nation; 
Guard inspector and instructor. 

Bitterly disappointed, he protested 
General MacArthur. Mrs. Marshall says 
in her book “Together,” that her husband 
told the Chief of Staff that “after fou 
years as an instructor, he felt it would kk 
fatal to his future if he was taken away 
from troops and placed on detached sen. 
ice instructing again.” The result, Ms 
Marshall adds, was that “we left fy 
Chicago within a week.” 

In 1935, General MacArthur’s tour 
Chief of Staff ended and he went t 


Manila to command the new Philippin § 


Army. From then on Marshall rose rap- 
idly. Climbing a series of quick steps, 
he became in 1939 Chief of Staff anda 
four-star general, just in time to under 
take the great burden of America’s re 
armament drive. 

World War Il. Thus, Pearl Harbor 
Day found General Marshall in com- 
mand at Washington and General Mac- 
Arthur at Manila. As the Japanese gnp 
on the Philippines tightened, MacArthu 
was ordered to Australia, and Marshal 
sat in on the decision to issue that order 
Soon after, the conflict of policy set in 

From Australia, General MacArthur 
was clamoring for troops, ships, planes, 
equipment with which to begin his drive 
back to the Philippines. But, in Was 
ington, a basic decision was in the mak 
ing. There was not enough equipmet! 
for full-scale war both in Europe and ia 
the Pacific. General Marshall felt, then 
now, that Europe was more importatt 
He was upheld. MacArthur had to wait 

He did not wait patiently. Those clos 
to the General were constantly express 
ing dissatisfaction, and MacArthur's ow! 
feelings were hardly a secret. In De 
cember, 1943, after attending the Te 
heran Conference, General Marshall 
turned to Washington by way of th 
Pacific. En route, he had a long talk wit 
MacArthur. Although he found mati 
jealousies and resentments between cof 
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mands in the Pacific, he felt the situation 
was basically good. After liberation of 
the Philippines, Marshall complimented 
MacArthur on a “flawless” campaign. 

Peacetime conflict. Victory did not 
end the Asia-vs.-Europe conflict; instead, 
it heightened it. General MacArthur set- 
tled down in Tokyo in command of the 
occupation there. And General Marshall, 
now retired from the Army, was sent 
as an emissary of President Truman to 
try to bring a truce in the Chinese civil 
war. 

At the President’s direction, it is said 
in Marshall’s behalf, the latter sought a 
compromise whereby a coalition gov- 
ernment, of Chinese Nationalists and 
Communists would be established. This 
solution did not materialize. And, in a 
year in China, General Marshall acquired 
an ill opinion of Chiang and his men as 
fighters and administrators. 

This feeling persists. General MacAr- 
thur wants to prepare Chiang Kai-shek’s 
army on Formosa for conflict with the 
Communists. General Marshall thinks 
such a course would be futile. 

Back from China, Marshall became 
Secretary of State for two years. He 
stressed his Europe-first view with the 
Marshall Plan; by shutting off aid for 
Chiang Kai-shek; by pigeonholing the 
Wedemeyer report that urged continued 
assistance to Chiang. MacArthur views 
were ignored. 

After the invasion of South Korea, 
General Marshall was called from retire- 
ment to become Secretary of Defense 
and again oversee a great rearmament 
drive, with the added complication of a 
shooting war already in progress. His 
Europe-first-idea remained unaltered. It 
was and is official Administration policy. 
However, General MacArthur says no 
commanding general ever has received 
greater co-operation from his home gov- 
emment than he, himself, in Korea. 

But General MacArthur also has pulled 
Marshall directly into the row over his 
removal as Supreme Commander in the 
Far East. MacArthur says that on January 
12 of this year he and the Joint Chiets of 
Staff agreed on military plans that in- 
cluded supplying Chiang Kai-shek’s 
troops on Formosa. This plan was vetoed, 
MacArthur “assumes,” by Secretary Mar- 
shall or by President Truman. To a con- 
gressional committee was left the prob- 
lem of determining just what happened. 

Dispute. Thus, these two old soldiers 
remain far apart. Each has given a 
devoted half century to his country’s 
service. By differing routes they have 
arrived at opposite views and come to 
symbolize the most troubling issue to 
arise since World War II. It is an issue 
that may not be harmonized until the 
U.S. is strong enough for simultaneous 
battle, if necessary on two continents. 
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Expanding Again . . . with Quonsets! 
Successful experience with this large 
Quonset plant at Delaware, Ohio, has 
prompted Ranco, Inc., manufacturers 
of thermostatic controls, to build a 
new Quonset plant at Plain City, Ohio. 








































Build 


Quicker 
QuoNw 






IDEAL FOR FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, MACHINE SHOPS OR STORAGE BUILDINGS 


For additions to your present 
plant—or for new plants— 
Quonsets mean fast com- 
pletion, economy of materials, 
adaptability to any use. Also, 
should plants need more ex- 
pansion later, you can add 
Quonset to Quonset, according 
to the need. 


STRAN-STEEL AND QUONSET REG U S PAT OFF 


Expansion Completed in 32 
Days! Quonset 40 by 240 feet 
increased facilities quickly for 
General Gas Corporation 
Baton Rouge, La. 


NATIONAL STEEL 








Made of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE 
steel, Quonsets provide non- 
combustible construction and 
permanence far surpassing less 
modern buildings. They require 
little upkeep—are easily main- 
tained. Let Quonsets serve you 
now. Write us today. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel Division, Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. 
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Special Report 


(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance ) 





WHY THE RICH FEEL POOR 


Taxes Take More and Costs Keep Rising 


What with war and taxes, the 
poor are getting richer and the 
rich are lucky if they can hold 
their own. 

Wage earners, with raises and 
longer hours, manage to gain a 
bit. High-income groups have 
trouble keeping abreast. 

It's the white-collar workers, 
pensioners, those on fixed in- 
comes who are losing out to 
rising prices and taxes. 

The well to do in the U. S. are find- 
ing it more and more difficult to keep 
from getting poorer. The not so well 
to do, the poorer people, largely wage 
earners, are gradually growing richer. 

Under way is a broad leveling proc- 
ess—up from the bottom and down from 
the top—in spendable income and stand- 
ards of living. Taxes account for a part 


of that leveling process. Rising prices 
account for another part of it. In the 


process, the wage-earning groups and 
farmers, on the whole, have managed to 
keep ahead of the rise in taxes and the 
rise in prices. The wealthier groups have 
run head-on into high taxes. White-collar 
groups often have been hit both by taxes 
and the rising cost of living. 

Nobody enjoys the present situation 
very much, however. Labor-union lead- 
ers complain that workers are not getting 
as much as they should. Some of the 
wealthy, too, are dissatisfied. There are 
stories of individuals going into debt, 
unable to live on incomes of $15,000 or 
$25,000 or even $50,000 a year. Many 
feel acutely that it is no longer possible 
to accumulate an estate of any size out 
of savings after taxes in today’s world. 
The rich are chiefly those people who 
inherited wealth or built up estates be- 
fore income taxes skyrocketed after 1940. 

In today’s world, in fact, individuals 
with large salaries are turning to se- 
curity plans to provide them with a 
competence in old age. Pension plans 
are being adopted in more and more 
companies for executives as well as for 
ordinary workers. A pension is about 
the only guarantee a person can get for 








Before Korea 


How Inflation and Taxes 
Have Eaten Into Incomes 


a 





protection in retirement. Often execy. 
tives are more interested in pensigy 
rights than in boosting current salaries 

A look at the figures shows what jp. 
flation and taxes have done to incom, 

The economic facts of life «re causing 
rather sharp pain to some people wit 





large incomes. A man with a $25,0/ 
income today, for example, is not bet 


ter off than the man with $10,000 bad 
in 1940. Since the Korean war starte( 
his position has worsened. Last June 
after paying his taxes, the $25.000-a-vey 
man had $20,360 to spend or save. Noy 
his taxes are higher and his living cost 
have jumped 8.4 per cent, according 
official figures. The Korean outbreak 
has lopped $2,203 from his annual pu- 
chasing power. 

The situation gets worse as you go w 
the income scale. The $50,(00-a-yex 
executive had nearly $36,000 to spend 
last June, after taxes. Now he has only 
$31,387 in terms of his pre-Korean bw; 
ing power. Taxes and price rises have 
cost this person more than $4,500 a yea 

To put it another way, inflation and 
taxes, since the Korean war began, have 
brought about a 9.2 per cent decline in 

































































(Married Person 
With Two Dependents) 











$ 4,651 $4,225 
8,833 7,959 
12,852 11,544 
20,360 18,157 
27,087 23,951 
35,981 31,387 
48,961 41,849 «In terms of 
60,683 50,992 Rape 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





Like other suppliers, Revere offers its metals in a 
wide variety of alloys. This is for the reason that no 
one metal or alloy is suitable for every purpose, for 
every requirement. In order to help solve the some- 
times complex problems that arise concerning metal 
specification, fabrication, and use, Revere offers 
the services of its Technical Advisory Staff. Here 
is an example of its work. 

When an electric utility was re-tubing a con- 
denser, Revere Research had an opportunity to 
obtain samples of the tubes that were removed. A 
laboratory examination showed 


nickel tubes in fine condition. Recommendations 
included putting a perforated iron sheet in the 
water box to reduce turbulence and air entrainment, 
and the use of 10% cupro-nickel tubes throughout. 
These suggestions were followed. 

Two years later the cupro-nickel tubes were in- 
spected, and found to be in excellent condition. As 
a result, a new generating station of the company 
was equipped with them. 

Please note our statement that the tubes made 
by a competitor were all right as tubes. If Revere 

Tubes in the same alloy had been 





them to be made of an excellent 
alloy; let us call it “Alloy X,” 
since the tubes were made by a 
competitor. This alloy is usually 
specified for conditions of ero- 
sion-corrosion, but our examina- 
tion indicated that the tubes also 
were subject to severe attack by 
air entrainment and high-veloc- 
ity, turbulent water. The Revere 
Technical Advisor, who inspected 
the condenser in person, sug- ban 











gested that longer tube life might 

be obtained if cupro-nickel in the 10% nickel alloy 
were used. As a test, 50 such tubes were installed 
alongside the new “Alloy X” tubes. 

At the end of only three months, the utility was 
disturbed to find that some of the “Alloy X” tubes 
were beginning to fail. Samples were sent to Revere 
Research, which once again reported that these 
competitive tubes were good ones, mechanically 
and as to alloy. The Revere Technical Advisor im- 
mediately returned to the utility, where he spent 
two days and nights on the job, much of the time 
inside the condenser itself. He found the cupro- 


Ow 2 installed there, the same trouble 
ios ee would have been experienced. It 
was natural enough for the util- 
ity to blame the tubes, but Revere 
knows that if condenser tubes do 
not give long and economical ser- 
vice the fault most probably lies 
in the selection of an alloy un- 
suitable for operating conditions. 
ae In many cases, as in this one, 
<< Revere has been able to suggest 
, “ changes in alloy or in operation, 
or both, bringing about impor- 

tant economies for users of condensers. 

What Revere does in this way is not unique by 
any means. Suppliers in every industry do as much 
for their prospects and customers, every day in the 
week. They do it gladly, because a happy, satisfied 
customer is a precious asset. So we suggest that no 
matter what your business is, no matter what you 
buy, nor from whom, you take your suppliers into 
the closest possible confidence, permitting them to 
learn all they can about the conditions their ma- 
terials have to meet. This will cost you nothing, 
and may save you much. 








REVERE COPPER AND BRASS. aaa 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 







Executive ‘Offices: ¢ y 
230 Park Avenue, New York 1 17, N. Y. 


SEE “MEET THE PRESS’’ ON NBC’ ‘TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 





Assembly line... 


3.300 MILES 


LONG! 


fl atiax, a giant defense assembly line is rolling along from 
coast to coast. It touches, and draws upon, every branch of 
American industry. And the materials and units w *i~') it 
must carry are scattered throughout every city, town aud 
hamlet in the 48 states. 

This requires a special kind of door-to-door transporta- 
tion service that not only reaches out into all these places 
but, more important still, takes full advantage of the full 
potential for speed and dependability of America’s great 
airlines, incomparably the finest in the World. 

As far back as World War II, we at Emery Air Freight 
were ready with just such a service. We had scrapped tra- 
dition and devised a wholly new system which offered: 

1. Instant, flexible access to every channel of transportation. 

2. Coordination of all air schedules with all surface trans- 

portation. 

3. Immediate transfers at junctions. 

4. Constant communication for complete control and to re- 

port and circumvent bottlenecks. 

5. Individual attention to every shipment all the way. 

Today, more than ever, this system is playing a vital role 
in keeping our great national assembly line moving at 
peak performance. Here is a wholly different approach to 
air shipping... call it air freight or air express as you 
please ... based upon obtaining the full potential of the 
world’s finest airlines and planes. 

These are the reasons why Emery Air Freight—“The 
World’s Fastest Transportation Service”—is the one air 
transportation service fully qualified by technique and 
experience to play such a vital part in “Assembly Line— 
3,300 Miles Long.” ; 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


General Office: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17, ORegon 9-1020 


Offices in Atlanta, Baltimore. Boston, Buffalo, Chicago. Cincinnati. Cleveland, Dallas, 
Dayton, Detroit, Hartford, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Milwaukee. 


Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco-Oakland. 
Syracuse, Washington, D. C. 


Agents in all other major cities and towns in the U.S.A. 





Special Report 





es 


“real” income for the $5,000-a-year man: 
a 10.8 per cent drop for the $25,000 man 
and a 12.8 per cent drop at $50,000 q 
year. At $100,000_a year, the shrinkage 
in purchasing power since Korea amounts 
to 16 per cent. 

This trend explains why the higher. 
income groups feel pinched. It is doubt. 
ful that their incomes have managed tp 
keep pace with their costs and their tay 


rates. Salary raises usually do not come 
that fast. And the Government takes half 
or more of any raise after taxable income 


reaches $16,000. So they have to revise 
their savings programs. They find their 
household expenses mounting and dis. 
cover that vacations cost a lot more 
money. If they have children in college 
that costs a lot more, too. It takes around 





$2,500 a year to keep a boy cr a girl in 
Ups and Downs of ‘Real Fcy’ 
(Weekly Average, After Federal Taxes, 

Adjusted for Living Costs) 
Before 
Korea Now 
Stockholder $40.00 $42.79 
Bondholder 37.90 34.4] 
Retired gov't 

worker 28.36 26.08 | 

| 

Schoolteacher 51.49 48.04 | 

Government 

worker 60.85 56.36 
Retail clerk 43.94 41.40 
Steelworker 59.57 61.3] 
Auto worker 67.50 59.12 
Textile worker. 42.95 44.01 
Plumber 73.18 63.42 
Coal miner 62.56 61.18 











college. Few families think of chauileurs 
any more, and most of them have give: 
up large staffs of servants, which used 
to be hallmarks of the well to do. Living 
standards of these groups have taken @ 
definite downturn. 

Many wage earners, on thie other 
hand, have succeeded in bettering tev 
selves even since Korea through wage 
raises and longer hours. Others are i! 
line for upward cost-of-living adjust 
ments and automatic annual raises. Al 
most all of them have managed to im- 
prove their positions since 1940, despite 
the increases in taxes and prices sine 


that time. This is just another example § 


the leveling process. 

A steelworker was getting $59.57 4 
week in take-home pay at the tine @ 
the Korean outbreak. His taxes. like 
everyone's else, went up and so did his 
living costs. But his hours of work it 
creased faster than his expenses. will 
the result that his purchasing power now 
is $61.31 a week. That is the averag 
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—; 
ear man; J for steelworkers reported by the De- 
000 man Jf partment of Labor. 

30,000 a Workers in defense industries have 
hrinkage generally benefited, too. Ordnance work- 
amounts ff ers get $57.89 a week in purchasing 
power, against $55.74. Aircraft workers 
higher. f have added about $2.29 a week to their 
S doubt. purchasing power since the Korean war. 
1aged to ff Other groups that have scored advances 
their tar ff jn “real” wages include workers in ma- 
ot come § chinery plants, metal mines, railroads, 
ikes half § textile mills and garment factories. Gains 
‘income fF range from 44 cents a week for garment 


(0 revise workers to $2.37 for machinery workers. 
nd their Auto workers, on the other hand, suf- 


ind dis. § fered a decline in “real” weekly income. 
't more ff They were making an average of $67.50 
college a week last June. Today that average, in 
‘around § terms of purchasing power, has slipped to 
a girlin § $59.12 a week. Chief reason is that auto 

workers are not putting in as many hours 








———— §f as they did before Korea. Similar declines 
— in weekly take-home pay have occurred 
e in lumbering, oil refining, tire factories, 
1Xes, and among construction workers. 
White-collar workers have been 
pinched by tax increases and living-cost 
Nom rises since Korea. This group, moreover, 
279 |B had generally failed to increase livi 
| generally failed to increase living 
4a standards very much since 1940. On the 
whole, their dollar income had just 
6.08 about matched the rise in taxes and 
8.04 prices. So post-Korea taxes and _ in- 
flation are really biting into this segment 
6.36 of the population. 
1.40 The schoolteacher averaged $51.49 a 
week in take-home pay at the time the 
1.3] Korean war started. A teacher's take- 
9.12 home pay now has slipped to the equiva- 
4.01 lent of $48.04. The average Government 
5.42 worker got $60.85, after taxes, just before 
1.18 Korea. Today a Government worker’s 
pay is worth only $56.36 in buying pow- 





er. The retail clerk’s buying power has 
vudteus § dipped from $43.94 to $41.40. 
e sive These examples are probably typical of 
h used What has happened to white-collar work- 
Living § &tS as a whole, from executives to filing 
aken a @ Clerks. The leveling process that has 
been narrowing the gap between high 
e other @ and low income groups has squeezed the 
: then- | White-collar worker. He finds it harder 
: wage fg ' pay his bills and meet his taxes. 
oem Pensioners and people who live on 
adius- § xed income from investments also have 
es, Al & Suffered, both since 1940 and since Ko- 
to im @ Ta A retired Government worker has 
despite § Seen his buying power slip from $28.36, 
; since @ the average last June, to $26.08. A bond- 
aple of @ Bolder with $37.90 a week before Korea 
; gets the equivalent of $34.41 now. The 
9.57 1 poration stockholder, however, has 
ine off Sained, If he had $40 a week before Ko- 
s. like 7a he averages $42.79 now. That is be- 
Jid his{e 4use dividend payments have increased. 
ork With higher taxes in prospect and with 
_ with Wage controls rather lenient, the outlook 
is for continued leveling—workers gain- 
ing and the well to do losing. 
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For military airport runways and hangars 
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Did you ever stop to realize how empty 
SS ee . and helpless our country would be if all 
For greater industrial production the portland cement concrete suddenly 
were removed from service? All the 
concrete in our vast network of defense 
highways? All the concrete in our mili- 
tary and commercial airports? In in- 
dustrial buildings that produce the 
goods that make America mighty? In 
water and sewage lines? In dams and 
power development projects that make 
for ever-expanding production? In farm 
buildings and improvements that con- 
tribute to increased food supply? In 
houses, schools, sidewalks, churches 
For National Defense highways and railway structures? 
; ae diesen tae Whiston a dis ita Only by visualizing such a condition 
can you begin to realize the great part 
portland cement and concrete play in 
making America strong. 
The Portland Cement Association, 
through its scientific research and de- 


velopment program, supplemented by 
district offices of the Portland Cement Association. field engineering and educational work, 








riety of uses of portland cement and concrete, 
Service to users is rendered through a large 
staff of technical experts and research scientists 
at the Chicago headquarters and through scores 


of field engineers working out of twenty-six 


helps improve the quality and reduce 
the cost of concrete construction, helps 
develop new uses for portland cement 
and concrete. Technical information 
resulting from these efforts is made 
available quickly and freely to cement 
and concrete users. 

The Association’s continuing pro- 
gram of service is made possible by the 
voluntary financial support of its mem- 
ber companies, a list of whom will be 
sent on request. Also available free is 
an 88-page “Cement and Concrete Ref- 
erence Book” containing useful infor- 
mation about the uses of cement and 
concrete. Distributed only in U.S. 
and Canada. Address Dept. A5b-83. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
YP ole y Vale], 


33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the 
uses of portland cement and concrete . . . through 
scientific research and engineering field work 









For increased food supply 
















$0 YOU THINK 
YOU'RE INSURED... 


“Boiler explosion wrecks western 
radio station. Operators have fire 
extended coverage, but no boiler 
insurance. They thought they were 
insured. Their loss—$43,000.”” 











Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different gaps in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by thinking 
you’re fully insured. Know you have full 
insurance protection. Be safe, not sorry. 







See your AMIco agent for all casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMIco 
is a strong legal reserve company paying 
dividends to policyholders. 






Write for AMICO’S 
valuable new booklet, 
29Gapsin Your Bridge 
to Security, loday. It 
may save you money! 


pm e ee eee 


AMERICAN Motorists INSURANCE ComPaNy 
4760 Sheridan Road i 
Chicago 40, Illinois 

Please mail me my FREE copy of 29 Gaps in t 
Your Bridge to Security. 
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What Employers Can Do 
To Raise Salaries, Wages 


Rules for giving pay raises soon 
are to be cleared up. Stabilizers 
must move fast to break a log 
jam of cases. 

Salary questions will go to one 
board, wage problems to an- 
other. Eric Johnston can upset de- 
cisions of either group. 

Here, in question-and-answer 
form, is what employers can 
expect controls to be like, once 
the boards get down to work. 


What is the latest move to control 
salaries and wages? 

The Government is preparing to lay 
down a set of rules to guide employers 
and unions in the months ahead, now 
that unions have ended their boycott of 
Government agencies. 

Are salaries to be controlled by the 
same agency that controls wages? 

No. A separate board of three mem- 
bers, representing the public, is being 
established to pass on requests for salary 
increases, where no union is involved. 
This board will function directly under 
Eric Johnston, Director of Economic 





STABILIZER JOHNSTON AND WAGE BOARD’‘S TAYLOR 
. borderline cases and hard-to-settle disputes 





Stabilization, but will folloy 
general rules as the Wage 
Board. 

What about wages? 

The Wage Stabilization Board ha 
been enlarged and reorganized. It noy 
consists of 18 members, six each " 
resenting industry, the unions and ¢ 
public. George W. Taylor, who hcl 
the War Labor Board in 1945, is th 
new Chairman. 

Will these boards have final 
over salaries and wages? 

No; their decisions can be upset b 
Mr. Johnston, as head of the stabilizatio 
agency. He holds veto power over salar 
and wage rules, but recommendations ¢! 
the boards can be expected to be ap. 
proved in most cases. 

Just what does an employer have to 
do before raising salaries? Does te 
have to run to the Government with 
every case? 

In most cases, he will not have to g 
to the Government at all. If he has x 
established system for granting meri 
increases, he can continue to give salar 
increases under that system. He ma 
also continue to give periodic increase 
for length of service, and for promo- 
tions to better jobs. He must not, hovw- 
ever, raise anybody's salary higher than 
the maximum that has been established 


the same 
Stabilizatioy 





authorit 
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Common sense... 


ut 





In addition to general inflation all along the 
line, one reason why meat prices have advanced, 
like others, is that supplies have not increased 
as fast or as much as the amount of money 
millions of wage earners now have to spend. 
They all want more meat... much more. 


The common-sense remedy for prices is 
stabilized consumer income and an expanded 
production of meat, which already is on the 
way. People should have all the meat they 
want at prices as low as production costs per- 
mit. But to get more meat, livestock production 
must be encouraged. This is not an overnight 
job. Nature requires time to grow meat ani- 
mals to marketable size. 


Then, too, farmers and ranchers say livestock 
production will be discouraged by continuance 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Headquarters, Chicago * Members throughout the U.S. 


he Price of Meat 


of man-made regulations designed to set aside 
the law of supply and demand. Nobody ever 
has been able successfully to repeal that law 
in a free country. 


Government price and rationing controls, 
no matter how well meant or how efficiently 
administered, are no guarantee for the future 
in the fight against inflation. In fact, Washington 
stabilization officials have said controls must 
be temporary; that we should be rid of them 
as quickly as possible. Every control leads to 
more. OPA experience proves that the result 
is the chaos of black markets run by chiselers 
and hoodlums. That means less and less meat 
in legitimate channels of trade at a time when 


we may need it most for our armed forces and 


civilians as well. 









WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 





Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC 
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under his salary system for a p 
lar job. 

Does this mean that the Governmen 
has no check on such raises? 

It does not mean that. Every employe; 
must keep records of all such increases 
These records must be available fo, 
Government inspectors if they ask tp 
see them. 

Are other types of salary increases 
permitted? 

Yes. There is, for example, the cost-of. 
living increase. Employers wi!l be al. 
lowed to raise all of their salaried work. 
ers, or some of them, to compensate for 
rising living costs. At present. such jp. 
creases are limited to 10 per cent above 
the salary level prevailing in January, 
1950. An entire office staff, or a special 
group of employes, may receive such 
raises, with supervisors excluded. The 


‘a rticy- 





PAY DAY 
- « « new rules apply 


10 per cent is computed on the average 
salary of the group in January, 1950. 

Is advance approval needed for cost- 
of-living increases? 

No. However, within 10 days after 
granting such a general increase an en- 
ployer must report it to the nearest office 
of the Wage and Hour Division of the 
Department of Labor. There are offices 
in most large cities where information 
and necessary forms may be obtained. 

If an employer is in doubt whether 
a raise is legal, what can he do? 

He can ask the nearest Wage-Hour 
office for a ruling. This should be done by 
filing Form WS-1, available at any Wage- 
Hour office. WS-1 is a one-page form 
containing questions on the type of in 
crease proposed and the number of em- 
ployes involved. Local Wage-Hour offices 
in many cases will be able to rule on the 
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at i 
- Particy. legality of increases, without sending 

employers to the top boards in- Wash- 
vernment ington. 

What is there for the Washington 
employer salary board to do, if employers have 
Krieg - so much freedom in granting increases? 
able fo, The Washington board will concern 


y ask to itself with borderline cases, and will 
recommend policies. It will pass on re- 





increases quests for group salary increases that ex- 
ceed the 10 per cent limit. Also, em- 
> COst-of. ployers may request increases to correct 
| be al inequities, where salary scales are out of 
od work. fF Jine with those of competitors. There 
nsate for will be a number of such issues for Wash- 
such jp. ington to decide. 
nt above What are the penalties for violating 
January, the salary rules? 
L special The enforcement program is not under 
ve such way yet, but it is assumed that eventually 
ed. The an income tax penalty will be used, as 


in the last war. Violators at that time 
were denied the right to deduct pay-roll 
costs as a business expense in comput- 
ing income taxes. Such a penalty could 
> be severe when large numbers of em- 

ployes were involved, as it increased a 
firm’s income tax. 

Are other penalties possible? 

Yes. An employer may be fined up to 
$10,000, or sent to jail for up to a year, 
or both, if convicted of a wage-salary 
violation. The penalty, technically, can 
be applied to the person receiving an 
illegal raise, as well as to the employer 
paying it. 

lf an employer agrees with a union 
to raise wages, can he just go ahead 
and put the increase into effect? 

Some increases can be put into effect 
without approval of the Wage Board, 
but a few need prior permission. For ex- 
ample, if the union is willing to keep the 
increase within the 10 per cent formula, 
no approval is needed. A report on the 
raise, however, must be filed within 10 
days with the nearest Wage-Hour office. 

What happens if the agreement calls 
iverage for a raise of more than 10 per cent? 

1950. It cannot be put into effect until ap- 
or cos  proval is given or a new rule is adopted 

by WSB to cover this type of increase. 
s after J It is expected, for example, that the 
an em § WSB and Johnston will expand the 10 
t office § per cent formula. 
of the Is it possible to put part of a raise 
offices into effect while waiting for official 
mation approval? 
tained. An employer and union can agree to 
+hether § immediate payment of anything coming 
under the 10 per cent rule, with the 
>-Hout § balance payable later if approved. 








one by What happens if employer and union 
Wage § do not agree on the raise? 
» form If the dispute is likely to affect the 


of in- § defense-production program, the em- 
of em- § Ployer and union may want to refer the 
offices § dispute to the WSB. They can agree in 
on the advance to accept the decision of WSB 
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None burns 
brighter.. 
none lasts 
longer.. 
none gives 
more value than 
Westinghouse 
fluorescent 


lamps 


Westinghouse fluorescent lamps last 
7500 hours. That means 3 years for 
oe one-shift plants and offices, 2% years 
£ for stores. What’s more, you pay no pre- 
<' mium price for these top-quality lamps. 
LampDivision, WestinghouseElectricCorp., 

Bloomfield, New Jersey. 




















you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse 
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ACOUSTONE 


T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Msteoat of Aeoustieal Tile 


Not only is ACOUSTONE Acoustical Min- 
eral Tile an effective sound treatment for 
a room—it’s a beauty treatment as well. 
Imagine an acoustical tile with a fissured 
surface like that of Travertine marble—a 
pattern of such variety that no two tile are 
alike. Imagine this, and you'll have some 
idea of the luxurious beauty that’s yours 
with this aristocrat of acoustical tile. 
Still more good things about Acous- 
TONE: it’s incombustible because it’s made 
of mineral; reflects light so freely it can 
actually improve your lighting; can be 
painted with no material loss in efficiency; 
can be washed repeatedly ; installs quickly. 





*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


United States Gypsum 
Chicago 





Besides ACOUSTONE, United States Gyp- 
sum offers many other outstanding acous- 
tical materials and systems, including: 

SLOTTED AUDITONE*—a handsome 
wood fiber tile for effective sound reduc- 
tion at a thrifty price. Achieve unusual 
effects through clever arrangement of its 
modern slotted pattern. 

PERFORATED AUDITONE—wood fiber 
tile. Low cost, quick application, easy 
maintenance. 

PERFATONE*—perforated enameled 
metal backed by sound-absorbing rock 
wool. Incombustible, sanitary, durable, 
easily removed and replaced. 


SOUND CONTROL PROBLEM? HAVE A “QUIET TALK” 
WITH YOUR U.S.G. ACOUSTICAL CONTRACTOR 


Your nearby U.S.G. Acoustical Contractor has had years of sound conditioning 
experience, has the full range of USG Acoustical Materials and Methods at 
his command—so you can be sure of the right solution to your sound control 
problem. For his name, address—write United States Gypsum, 300 W. Adams, 
Chicago 6, Ill. Do it soon—the sooner, the quieter! 
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as final and binding. Or they can ask the 
Board to recommend a settlement, sy}, 
ject to ‘further negotiations between the 
employer and union. 

Can the Board take the dispute if the 
employer, or union, is unwilling to rete 
it to the WSB? 

The President can order the dispute 
sent to the Board, if the defense program 
is endangered. In this event. however 
the Board’s findings will be recommenda. 
tions, which can be rejected by the em. 
ployer or union. 

Suppose a union has a 
covering salaried employes? 

Salary cases of this kind wii! be han. 
dled by the Wage Stabilization Board, 

Is there to be a no-strike pledge by 
unions? 

No general pledge has been proposed, 
but, when a dispute is referred to the 
Board, the union involved will be ex. 
pected to refrain from striking. Presum. 
ably, if a strike threatens the national 
safety, the President may obtain an in 
junction under the Taft-Hartley Act. 


contrac 





Seizure Policy 
Gets a Setback 


Government officials, from now on, are 
going to think twice before seizing rail 
roads, coal mines or factories to prevent 
strikes. 

A recent decision of the Supreme 
Court in a coal-mine seizure case is 
causing federal officials to wonder wheth- 
er seizure might be a thing of the pastas 
national policy. The decision is likely to 
make life more troublesome for the Wage 
Stabilization Board, now entering the 
field of labor disputes. 

The Court rules that a company whose 
property is seized as a strike-prevention 


move may sue the Government for dam- 


ages. If the WSB orders a wage increase 
in settlement of-a dispute where prop 
erty has been taken over by the Govem- 











THE TEXAS COMPANY 
195th 


Consecutive Dividend 


A dividend of one dollar ($1.00) 
per share on the Capital Stock of 
the Company has been declared this 
day, payable on June 9, 1951, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on May 4, 1951. The 
stock transfer books will remain 
open. 








Rosert FisHER 


Treasurer 


April 24, 1951 
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ment, the company then presumably can 
sue for the total cost of the pay raise 
during seizure. 

Use of seizure to avert strikes, there- 
fore, may become too expensive for Gov- 
ernment to consider. 

Injunctions are likely to replace seizure 
gs a means of combating strikes. Court 
orders of this kind are permitted under 
the Taft-Hartley Act when national 
safety is threatened. 

Another effect of the ruling may be to 
bring additional damage suits. Compa- 
nies now may decide to sue for losses in 
recent and late World War II seizures. 
The statute of limitations prevents the 
filing of suits for seizures that occurred 
more than six years ago. 

A waiver often signed by companies 
taken over by the Government also will 





~Bachrach 


JUSTICE BLACK 
+. . seizure may be costly 


prevent some suits. The waiver protects 
the Government against claims. 

The Pewee Coal Co., which brought 
the test case, had not signed a waiver. 
The Supreme Court unanimously finds 
that the Government took over the Pewee 
mines and that the company therefore 
is entitled to “just compensation.” 

Four members of the Court, led by 
Associate Justice Hugo L. Black, favor 
allowing the company to collect for any 
operating losses suffered during the seiz- 
ure, from May 1 to Oct. 12, 1943. Asso- 
ciate Justice Stanley F. Reed declines to 
go that far, but he finds that the company 
is entitled to the actual cost of complying 
with a wage order of the War Labor 
Board. This amounted to $2,241, and 
the votes of the five Justices uphold the 
award. Four other Justices argue that 
the firm did not show any losses as a re- 
sult of the Government’s take-over order. 
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it has been a long, rugged trip with plenty of 
rough handling, but there it is — fresh as a daisy — 


just as it left the factory. 


Gaylord Boxes are especially designed and 
manufactured to provide maximum protection for the 


product — and they do just that all the way! 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 
KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALITIES 
KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 

FOLDING CARTONS 


GAYLORD 
CONTAINER 
CORPORATION 
General Offices: ST. LOUIS 





New York * Chicago « San Francisco * Atlanta * New Orleans © Jersey City * Seattle 
Indianapolis * Houston « Los Angeles * Oakland « Mi polis « Detroit * Columbus 
Fort Worth * Tampa « Dallas « Cincinnati * Des Moi e Oklah City * Portland 
Greenville « St. Louis * San Antonio * Memphis « Kansas City * Bogalusa * Chattanooga 
Milwaukee * Weslaco * New Haven « Amarillo « Appleton Hickory * Greensboro * Sumter 
Jackson * Miami * Omaha « Mobile « Philadelphia « Little Rock * Charlotte « Cleveland 

























Power shovel picks up ore broken by blast- 
ing, and loads it into trucks. After crushing, 
the ore begins long journey to steel plants. 


a | 
} 


Modern hospital facilities are provide 
communities for employees that Bethlehem 
built in developing its Venezuela ore mines. 


Ship bringing first ore from Venezuela to reach this country dacks near blast furnaces at Bethlehem’s Sparrows Point, Md., steel plant. 


First Ore arrives from Venezuela 


Late in March we began bringing in iron 
ore from our new mines in Venezuela. 

Development of these mines, begun 
during the Thirties and delayed for years 
as a result of World War II, has now 
been completed. A 36-mile railway was 
pushed through the jungle to carry the 
ore from the mines to the Orinoco 
River. Two large ports were constructed, 
one on the river, the other on the Carib- 
bean. Vessels were built to move the ore 
down river, and a fleet of ocean-going 






dinnew 









Trainload of ore arrives at Palua on Orinoco 
River, from where it will be shipped down 
river in shallow-draft vessels to ocean port. 





This new community with paved streets and 
all improvements replaces jungle. Homes 
designed for comfortable living in tropics. 






BETHLEHEM 


ships to bring it to this country. Hun- 
dreds of acres of jungle were cleared, 
and three complete communities built 
for employees and their families. 

Our new mines in Venezuela will soon 
be producing 3 million tons of iron ore a 
year, and can be stepped up to 5 million 
tons, Planned years ago with an eye to 
the future growth in steel demand, these 
mines are now ready to help supply the 
much larger tonnages of ore needed for 
Bethlehem’s expanding steel capacity. 
















STEEL 






























Trend of American Business 










































24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Course of U.S. business for months ahead seems to be pretty well fixed. 
Total production will hold steady through midyear, then begin to rise. 
Output now is running close to 222 per cent of the 1935-39 average on the 
Federal Reserve Board index. Downtrend in autos and other consumer hard goods 
is being offset by a strong uptrend in production of goods needed for defense. 
During the second half of the year, defense production is expected to stay 
in a rising trend, while civilian production probably will tend to level out. 
Industry's shift to partial mobilization appears to be going smoothly, on 
the whole. Dislocations have been few and layoffs are relatively unimportant. 











A clue to production trends is given in FRB production figures for March. 
Iron and steel output hit a record rate of 262 per cent of the 1935-39 
average. Output in months ahead will be limited only by industry's capacity. 
Rising output also is indicated in machinery, aircraft, freight cars. 
Automobile output is declining rather sharply from recent peak levels. 
Auto industry, however, can be expected to increase output of defense materials. 
*| Household durable goods also are in a declining trend, due in part to the 
curtailment on use of metals and in part to the recent slump in consumer demand. 
a Textile production is off a bit. Strikes are partly responsible. 
rol Increasing output is noted in paper, chemicals and manufactured foods. 
uilt Crude-petroleum output hit an all-time high, but coal production fell off. 
You can expect these trends to continue as the military applies increased 
pressure for the production of arms, and for equipment and materials for arms. 
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- to To give an indication of what lies ahead: Contracts for munitions, con- 
ese struction, clothing and subsistence reached 24.1 billion dollars in the nine 
Pe months ended March 31. Procurement contracts now are running at a 5-billion-a- 
se month-clip. This is about the least to expect during the 14 months just ahead. 
Retailers, however, are feeling a bit less cheerful than producers. 
Automobile sales, new and used, aren't taking the usual spring upturn. 
Household appliances are down from the very high rate hit early this year. 
TV-set manufacturers are cutting prices, offering tie-ins to promote sales. 
Clotjhing stores are not getting their usual spring sales increase either. 
What's happened, obviously, is that consumers are pausing to digest the 
heavy purchases that they made earlier in the year. They also are paying their 
debts on those purchases. Consumer credit is decreasing. Sales outlook still 
is favorable, however. Rising consumer incomes almost assure rising sales. 














Price level, at the moment, is displaying a high degree of steadiness. 
Food prices, on the whole, are stable, with declines in fresh fruits, vege- 
tables and eggs balanced by increases in prices of meat, poultry, fish. 
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TREND Us sameRICAN BUSINESS--(Continucc, 


Textile prices are weakening because of lower prices for wool and silk. 
Finished cotton goods are down in price, influenced by abundant supplies. 

Metal products show few price changes. Building materials are steady. 

The leveling out of price inflation that started more than a month ago is 
continuing. Government officials are fearful, however, that prices may tend to 
rise later in the year, when consumer incomes will expand as supplies shrink. 

















Farm-land values are in a strongly rising trend. That's a reflection of an 
inflationary pull as well as a reflection of prospects for farm earnings. 
National index of farm-land values, computed by Agriculture Department, is 
at an all-time high of 193 per cent of the 1912-14 base. That marks a rise of 
14 per cent over March, 1950, and 9 per cent above the peak of November, 1948. 
Rises of 15 to 20 per cent have occurred in the last year for farm lands in 
the corn and wheat States extended from Ohio to North Dakota and Nebraska. 
Florida land has gone up 20 per cent in price. That is due to continued 
Strong demand for citrus groves, for land for citrus planting and for pasture. 
Removal of cotton-acreage control explains the sharp rise in prices for ir- 
rigated land in Arizona and California and for land in parts of Texas. 
Southeast States, however, report a stronger demand for timber land and 
pasture than for cotton land and land suitable for planting of other row crops. 
New England land values have not cnanged since November, are up only 4 per 
cent from a year ago. Reason is that Maine potato areas have dropped in value. 
The official survey reports further that there are more inquiries for pur- 
chasing farm lands, fewer listings of farms for sale. Demand also is higher for 
small farms and tracts suitable for part-time farming or country homes. The 
Midwest reports an increase in the demand for farms sought as an investment. 


























Outlook, officially reported, is for continued increases in the price of 
good farms over the next six months. A Somewhat smaller increase is expected in 
the price of average farms. Few increases are likely in prices of poor land. 


Relative leniency is indicated, at least for a while, in war controls. 

Aluminum-window producers may use, during May and June, 65 per cent of the 
volume used in same months of 1950. That's a relaxation. Previous orders had 
barred the metal for nonresidential-type windows, halved it for homes. 

Imported luxury goods are put under a markup formula that will take care of 
recent price jumps. Importers add dollcrs-and-cents markups to landed costs. 

Essential imports--copper, manganese, wool, pulp, coffee, etc.--are to get 
Special treatment. Idea is to set prices high enough to attract supply. 

Beef prices are scheduled to be rolled back gradually in months ahead. 
This order already has irked Congressmen, who are demanding its revocation. 

Passenger-car price freeze is to continue indefinitely. Controllers seem 
to think that the "earnings standard" can be applied to the motor industry. 

Basic oil refineries will get no more certificates of necessity to permit 
five-year tax write-offs. Petroleum Administration for Defense says expansion 
in oil refining now planned is ample. Special refineries are not included. 

Wage controls are expected to be loose enough to allow moderate raises. 























Official view is that a labor force of 67.5 million will be needed by end 
of 1951 to support the war effort. World War II peak was 65.9 million workers. 
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Workers are Willing... i we Lane of Plenty * 


Workers in the great territory served by the Norfolk 
and Western Railway are men who don’t feel that the 
world owes them a living . . . men who like the com- 
munities in which they live . . . men with the STAY- 
bility which creates job experience for the worker and 
smoother operations ease for the employer. 

Many of these workers are sons following their 
fathers in their trade. They are intelligent, and their 


abilities are easily adapted to skilled phases of manu- 
facturing. 


Ask for this free booklet, ‘INDUSTRIAL OP.- 
PORTUNITIES IN THE LAND OF PLENTY.” It 
gives you a good picture of the geera/ industrial 
advantages of the region. Let the Norfolk and 
Western give you a detailed picture of the specific 
| advantages for your particular type of industry. 
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* The Land of Plenty — the six great states served by the Norfolk 
and Western -— Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, North Carolina, 
Maryland and Kentucky. 
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The records of successful manufacturers in The Land 
of Plenty show that willing workers represent one of 
the major advantages of this great and growing in- 
dustrial region. 

For complete, exact information about The Land of 
Plenty — furnished in confidence and without obligation 
— write the Industrial and Agricultural Department, 
Drawer U -407, Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke, 
Virginia. 
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Oklahoma 


with many industries 


it is 


Phillips Petroleum Company 
Says: 

“Because our company has ‘grown 

up’ with the state, we have first- 

hand knowledge of the high type, 

efficient labor supply available to 

industry in Oklahoma. 

“Our state’s large farm popu- 
lation has created a sturdy, self- 
reliant kind of worker who adapts 
himself quickly to manufacturing 
operations. 

“Workers in Oklahoma are 
happy and contented. Much of 
their value to industry stems from 
wholesome, pleasant living con- 
ditions. Our Oklahoma climate 
permits a great deal of outdoor 
life and our state’s fine parks and 
many lakes— Grand Lake, Lake 
Texoma and others — place fine 
recreational facilities almost at 
the worker’s doorstep. 

“Lake Murray State Park, near 
Ardmore, with its boating, fish- 
ing, many cabins and beautiful 
new lodge is an outstanding re- 
creational spot. 

“Oklahoma provides good ‘en- 





On the shores of beautiful 6000- 
acre Lake Murray, “’on the sunny 
side of the Arbuckles,” you will 
find one of the most distinctive 
and most delightful recreational 
spots in the Southwest. A swank 
new lodge with air-conditioned 


rooms. Comfortable modern 

SP MBry <obirs. Good food. Be- 
fore you make your 

vacation plans, get 
the descriptive book- 
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‘Pay as You Go’: Impact 
On Dividends, Interest 


Tax changes under study will 
cut the size of dividend, interest 
checks. Plan is to peel off the tax 
at the source. 

Take a $1,000 dividend. The 
company will send you $800, 
send $200 to the tax collector. 
You can settle later. 

It’s aimed at a suspected loop- 
hole. U. S. thinks it will produce 
330 millions a year on dividends 
and interest alone. 


Your dividend, interest and royalty 
checks, beginning late this year or 
early next, may be nipped at the 
source by the tax collector. 

The idea, which appears to be gather- 
ing strength in Congress, is to put such 
income on a pay-as-you-go basis, much 
like the system that applies now to wages 
and salaries. 

The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, in the first of a series of tentative 
votes on tax changes, approved this 
broader application of the withholding 
tax. Many think it will become law. 

The plan is to require banks, corpo- 
rations and the Federal Government to 
withhold a flat 20 per cent of any in- 
terest, dividend or loyalty payments. 

In addition, the same withholding rate 
is made applicable to taxable income 
that a member draws in the form of pa- 
tronage dividends from a co-op. 

To show you how the system is sup- 
posed to work: 

Say a company in which you are a 
stockholder declares a dividend, of which 
your share is $1,000. The company will 
write you a check for $800, and will pay 
the remaining $200 directly to the U.S. 
Treasury, along with a tax return similar 
to the one it now files on taxes withheld 
from the pay of employes. 

The same procedure, in general, ap- 
plies to any interest due you on Govern- 
ment or corporate bonds or savings ac- 
counts, as well as to any royalties that 
you receive from books, songs, patents, 
oil wells, etc. 

When the time comes to make out 
your personal income tax return for the 
year, you will take a credit for the 
amount of tax that has been withheld on 
your interest, dividends and royalties. 


This follows the procedure now used 
for the withholding tax on wages and 
salaries. 

If your 10 or 20 per cent withholding 
tax does not cover all you owe, then yoy 
will have to pay the difference directly 
to the Treasury, just as you now pay your 
federal tax. 

If your total income is small, and the 
withholding tax amounts to more than 
you owe, you will be entitled to a r. 
fund, payable after you file your final tax 
return for the year. 


ae 








—Black Star 
DIVIDEND CHECK ARRIVES 
. « . Minus tax? 


What's covered by the new with 
holding plan is spelled out carefully in 
the Committee proposal. 

It applies to any interest that you 
might receive from the Government. I! | 
the Treasury, for example, pays you in- 
terest on a tax refund, it will be re 
quired to deduct the 20 per cent with- 
holding tax. If you turn in a mature¢ 
savings bond for cash, the tax will be 
deducted from that portion of the m2 
turity value that represents interest. Or, 
if you go to a bank to cash a coupon 0 
an unmatured savings bond, the bank 
will withhold the 20 per cent. The ta 
likewise will be deducted from checks 
sent out to holders of registered bonds. 

An adjustment is being worked out for 
people who have been paying taxes each 
year on the amount of interest that has 
accrued on savings bonds. If such at 
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Acreage Rail Transportation 


Tobacco 
1,000,000, 000 Ibs. * 1,409,800 * $10,813,436 * 
A Little Light on a Miracle. Every time you ‘‘light up” 
you’re enjoying a miracle of mass production. ..mass 
distribution. Thanks to the skill and speed of our 
cigarette industry, a cigarette costs only 3% tenths 
of a cent to produce and only 1% tenths of a cent to 
distribute! No wonder over 60 million Americans could 
afford the 365 billion cigarettes enjoyed last year. 
AMF is proud of its contribution to the skill 


Cigarette! 


Machinery Retail Outlets Man Hours 
$12,300,000 * 1,250,000 612,702,000 * 


and speed of the cigarette industry. An AMF Standard 
Cigarette Machine with Standard Tobacco Feed 
makes over 70 thousand cigarettes an hour, or enough 
to fill over 3,500 packs. Another AMF machine packs 
over a million cigarettes a day in over 50 thousand 
separate packages. AMF machinery helps make your 
favorite brand a miracle in both price and pleasure! 

* Above figures are approximate annual totals. 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Executive Offices, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


AMF does it better—automatically! 


CREATORS AND PRODUCERS OF ELECTRONIC AND MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


FOR THE ARMED SERVICES: Antennae and drive units for radar 
systems automatic loaders for Army and Navy weapons- elevating 
and azimuth mechanisms « cooling fans for Army tanks « airplane parts 
* mobile ovens « electronic training devices « naval ordnance. rolled 
and welded steel products ¢ various special military developments. 


FOR INDUSTRY: Tobacco processing equipment, cigarette and cigar 
machinery « AMF and Union bakery equipment « automatic pinspotters, 
bowling equipment and supplies « DeWalt power saws « Lowerator dis- 
pensers « Oakes continuous mixers « stitching machines * Wahistrom 
chucks and tappers « Roadmaster bicycles « Cileve-Weld tire rims. 
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THE MACARTHUR STORY 


Transcript of Hearings Before the Senate 


Armed Services and Foreign 


Relations Committees 


x. - Fs  *€ 


Inquiry into the military situation of the Far East and the facts surrounding the re- 


lief of General of the Army Douglas MacArthur from his assignment in that area 


HEARINGS ON THURSDAY, MAY 3 


United States Senate, Committee on Armed Services 
and Committee on Foreign Relations, Washington, D. C. 


The committees met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:30 
a.m. in the Caucus Room, Senate Office Building, Senator 
Richard B. Russell (Chairman, Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices), presiding. 

PRESENT: Senators Russell (Chairman, Committee on 
Armed Services), Connally (Chairman, Committee on Foreign 
Relations), George, Green, McMahon, Fulbright, Sparkman, 
Gillette, Wiley, Smith (New Jersey), Hickenlooper, Lodge, 
Tobey, Byrd, Johnson (Texas), Kefauver, Stennis, Long, 
Bridges, Saltonstall, Morse, Knowland, Cain, and Flanders. 

ALSO PRESENT: William H. Darden, chiet clerk, Com- 
mittee on Armed Services; Mark H. Galusha and Verne D. 
Mudge, of the Committee staff; Francis O. Wilcox, chief of 
staff; Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, staff associate, Committee on 
Foreign Relations; C. C. O’Day, clerk; and Pat M. Holt, 
associate clerk. 

Charles J. Bloch, personal adviser to Senator Russell. 


The Chairman, Senator Russell. Gentlemen of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services and the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, today we are opening hearings on momentous ques- 
tions. These questions affect not only the lives of every citi- 
zen, but they are vital to the security of our country and the 
maintenance of our institutions of free government. 

We shall attempt to obtain the facts which are necessary 
to permit the Congress to discharge its proper functions and 
make direct decisions on the problems of war and peace in the 
Far East and indeed throughout the world. 

General of the Army Douglas MacArthur has consented 
to be the first witness at these hearings. I am sure it is un- 
necessary for me to attempt to recount in detail the deeds 
and services which have endeared General MacArthur to the 
American people. 

On the permanent pages of our history are inscribed his 
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achievements as one of the great captains of history through 
three armed conflicts; but he is not only a great military 
leader, his broad understanding and knowledge of the science 
of politics has enabled him to restore and stabilize a con- 
quered country and to win for himself and for his country 
the respect and affection of a people who were once our 
bitterest enemies. 

The General is here today to counsel with our Committees 
and to help us in the fulfillment of our legislative responsi- 
bilities. 

In his address to the Congress on April 19 the General said: 

“I do not stand here as advocate for any partisan cause, 
for the issues are fundamental and reach quite beyond the 
realm of partisan consideration. They must be resolved on the 
highest plane of national interest if our course is to prove 
sound and our future protected.” 

I wholeheartedly associate myself with that sentiment. | 
hope these hearings may be conducted from beginning to end 
in that spirit. If they are not conducted with the single pur- 
pose of serving the national interest in this hour of crisis, we 
will fail those who have given us their confidence and de- 
pend upon us for leadership and guidance. 

The guiding light here today, and in the days to follow, 
must be the national interest, for the national interest trans- 
cends, in importance, the fortunes of any individual, or group 
of individuals. 

If we are to exercise one of the highest legislative functions, 
we must see that the American people are brought the truth, 
and the whole truth, without the color of prejudice or partisan- 
ship, and with no thought as to personalities. 

If we do less, we will thwart the proper working of the 
processes upon which the success-of our form of government 
depends. 

General MacArthur, I am sure you are aware of the contro- 
versy as to whether or not these hearings should be in open, 
or executive session. 
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Those of us who have supported the executive sessions are 
anxious to see that the facts reach the American people as 
rapidly as they are developed. 

We have, however, been apprehensive lest, in the heat of 
controversy, questions of some Committee members, or an un- 
guarded statement of some unskilled witness might endanger 
the lives of our fighting men, or endanger the national security. 

Your vast experience makes you one of the best qualified 
men in this country, on the question of what might affect the 
safety of our soldiers, and the security of our nation. 

It is my desire that the transcripts of these hearings should 
be full and complete, except for material which would be 
helpful to our enemies. 

You can render a great service to the members of this 
Committee, and to the American people, if you would indi- 
cate, as the hearings proceed, any material which, in your 
judgment, might have a damaging effect. 

I do not like to be put in the position of constantly admon- 
ishing, some Senators might call it lecturing, members of the 
Senate, on the importance of taking extreme care to maintain 
all reasonable security precautions. 

I think we all know how difficult that problem is, and how 
skillful many outsiders, particularly gentlemen of the Fourth 
Estate, are in piecing together a series of separate and 
apparently unrelated comments that they get from differ- 
ent Members of Congress, into stories that could be very 
damaging. 

Of course, as Chairman of this Committee, I feel a par- 
ticular responsibility in respect to classified information. 

I am perfectly willing to bear my full share of that responsi- 
bility; but I hope that all of the members of the Senate will 
co-operate to the utmost in discharging their responsibility 
and obligation, which is equally mine. 

Now General MacArthur, I do not know whether or not you 
have a prepared statement. The Senators present would ap- 
preciate any remarks you may care to offer as a basis for 
opening these hearings. 

Keep your seat, General, if you choose, if you find it 
more comfortable. 

General MacArthur. Thank you. I associate myself— 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, are you going to swear the 
witness? 








Senator Russell. Thank you for reminding me of that. 

General MacArthur, the Committee took the extraordinary 
action, in view of the fact that we did not know what the 
scope of these hearings would be, and the large number of 
witnesses that might be brought in, of directing me as Chair- 
man to administer the oath to all of the witnesses who might 
appear. 

The evidence which you are about to present the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services and the Committee on Foreign 
Relations bearing upon the matters under inquiry shall be 
the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth so help 
you God. 

(General MacArthur and General Whitney nodded affirm- 
atively. ) 

Senator Russell. Thank you, General. 


TESTIMONY OF GENERAL OF THE ARMY DOUGLAS MAC- 
ARTHUR, ACCOMPANIED BY MAJOR GENERAL COURTNEY 
WHITNEY 


General MacArthur. I would associate myself entirely 
Senator, with your preliminary remarks. I have no prepared 
statement. 

My comments were made fully when I was so signally 
honored by the Congress in inviting me to appear before 
them. I appear today not as a voluntary witness at all, but in 
response to the request of the Committee, and I am entirely 
in the hands of the Committee. 

Senator Russell. General, I shall ask a few questions then 
bearing upon particularly the matters within the purview of 
the Committee on Armed Services. This is the first opportunity 
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that the Committee has had to have with us a commanding 
officer from the field who has been in close day-to-day contact 
with operations in Korea. 

You of course are aware of the long efforts that have been 
made in the Congress to co-ordinate the activities of the sev- 
eral branches of the Service, to eliminate duplication and to 
weld them into an effective fighting machine. 

I should like to ask you if as a result of your experiences 
in Korea during this struggle you feel that we have accom- 
plished the complete integration as a fighting machine of 
the various Services. 

General MacArthur. I can only speak for what has occurred 
within what was my theater of responsibility, Senator. You 
would know more about the integration here or in continental 
America probably than I would, but in the Far East the in- 
tegration of the three fighting services has been as complete 
as I could possibly imagine. 

They have worked as a team. The responsiveness of each 
service to the desires and wishes of the other has been almost 
perfection. The integration there has been much more than 
the integration of the three services. It has been the integra- 
tion of the forces of a number of nations, all of which had 
various components there. I would rate it as 100 per cent, and 
the only reason I do not rate it higher is because I believe the 
mathematicians say 100 per cent is all there is. 

Senator Russell. That includes the co-operation between the 
air in support of ground forces as well as all of the other 
phases of activity, tactical activity? 

General MacArthur. Yes, sir. What I am referring to is 
the co-ordination. I am not referring to the efficiencies; I am 
referring to basic amalgamation of* the services and their 
efforts in support of each other. 

Senator Russell. General, we have received conflicting re- 
ports as to the battle efficiency of the South Korean forces. 
Some of the fragmentary reports we have received and some 
of the reports we have received from those in the lower 
echelons has been that they are very fine soldiers, and others 
that have been there have spoken of them somewhat dis- 
paragingly. The Committee would like to have your view- 
point on the South Korean soldiers. 

General MacArthur. In courage and in determination, and 
in resolution, they are very fine troops. They lack the back- 
ground of long tradition. They lack an officer corps, which 
takes years to build up. They lack in the efficacy of long 
periods of training. The lack in certain instances of ma- 
tériel and other deficiencies are apparent. But, within the 
physical limitations that exist, I regard them as very fine, 
indeed. 

Their casualties, compared with the forces that were 
committed, reflect an indomitable spirit for victory. They 
are lightly armed and are at their best in what you might call 
the reconnaissance and exploitive features of campaigns. 

They do not have the depth of matériel to resist as well 
as some other of our forces there, the attack of well-equipped, 
experienced modern armies. 

In certain of their efforts, such as the exploitive pursuit, 
they are unequaled. They can go further on less than any 
troops I have ever commanded. As all troops have, they have 
many excellent points and they have some weak points. 

Senator Russell. You refer to their— 

General MacArthur. The difference in reporting is perfectly 
natural. You will find that that exists on all battlefields in all 
areas. The instances that fall under one man’s observation may 
be good; another group may be bad. The sum total of the 
Korean, as I say, within his limitations, is high. 

Senator Russell. You refer to their lack of matériel. We are 
supplying them. Is that because we do not have the supplies 
for them or because they are not capable of using larger 
quantities of matériel and equipment? 

General MacArthur. The supplies that were available to me 
were not entirely adequate to arm them in the same ratio as 
our own troops. In supplying heavy weapons, such as artillery, 
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tanks, and things of that sort, it takes a high degree of train- 
ing, it takes time. They have a great pool of man power but 
it is untrained. To train it takes considerable time, and the 
supplies to equip them on the same basis as our troops have 
not been available. 

Senator Russell. You referred, General, to what had been 
accomplished in handling troops of different nations, of various 
tongues. Do you think that the experience we have had there 
might stand us in good stead in the event of an all-out war 
where we would undertake to have armies that would be com- 
posed of soldiers from many nations? Has it been on a large 
enough scale to assist us and other members of the United Na- 
tions—have they transported enough troops there to where 
that experience would really be of any benefit to us in the case 
of an all-out war between Communism and the free world? 

General MacArthur. I would doubt it very much, Senator. 
The forces of all of the nations except the South Koreans and 
ours are token forces at best. 

Senator Russell. Were any difficulties encountered in inte- 
grating the efforts of those token forces? 

General MacArthur. No, sir. 

Senator Russell. Do you have American officers who could 
speak Turkish, for example, to serve as liaison with the 
Turkish commanding officer? 

General MacArthur. We managed to make ourselves re- 
ciprocally understood. 

Senator Russell. The reason I asked the question—I have 
been concerned about our training of our commissioned per- 
sonnel, particularly, in the different languages to enable us 
to have a co-ordinated force in the event, which God forbid 
is necessary, to assemble one to resist Communism. 

General MacArthur. I will say that the Turkish Brigade is 
one of the finest I have ever been associated with. 

Senator Russell. Elite troops, I suppose, and picked for 
that purpose, were they not, General? 

General MacArthur. I could not tell you that, Senator. 

Senator Russell. What was the estimate of the Chinese air 
strength at the time you left the theater, the best estimate 
that our intelligence had been able to gather of the strength 
of air that was available to the Chinese Communists—whether 
it was planes operated by Chinese Communists or others? 

We read trom time to time where there are brushes be- 
tween our jet planes and enemy planes of some character and 
description. Do you have any estimate you could give us as to 
the total strength of that Chinese air force? 

General MacArthur. The estimates varied. They varied as 
low as 300 planes and as high as 800 planes. I saw one esti- 
mate that went up to above a thousand. The actual strength 
is conjectural. 

Senator Russell. Have they yet attacked our ground forces 
in Korea, the Chinese? 

General MacArthur. Not in any serious way. There has 
been an occasional, sporadic strike of one or two planes, but 
nothing of any serious nature whatsoever. 

Senator Russell. Has that been bombing, strafing, or both? 

General MacArthur. I could not tell you, Senator. The in- 
stances were of such minor importance that the details | 
would not attempt to recall. 

Senator Russell. I was impressed, General, in your tribute 
to the Japanese people in your address to the Congress. You 
stated about the hazard of removing all of the troops that 
we had, garrison troops, from Japan to the field in Korea. 
If Russia had seen fit to have moved at that time, I assume 
that they could have captured Japan, could they not? 

General MacArthur. I would doubt it very seriously, Sena- 
tor. 

Senator Russell. You would doubt it? 

General MacArthur. Yes, sir. I don’t believe that Japan 
could have been taken except by an amphibious effort. And 
as long as we held control of the sea and of the air over that 
sea, I would doubt that the Soviet would have been able to 

overrun Japan in any coup de main. 
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Senator Russell. Well, it is always difficult for us to have 
any real estimate of Russian strength in that area. Some 
sources contend that it is very substantial; they have great 
air-borne armies that they can transport by air from place 
to place as well as considerable air strength. What did you, 
intelligence reveal as to that? ; 

General MacArthur. I will give you my own estimate. jf 
you will permit me. 

Senator Russell. Yes. 

General MacArthur. The Soviet in the Far East deploys 
possibly between [deleted]* of armed men in the various three 
services. He is dependent for their support almost entirely 
from European Russia. 

This side of the Baikal Region, there is no industrial setup 
of major proportion. so that all of the munition equipment, 
all the strategic war weapons, all of the sustenance that goes 
in in such major quantity to support armed forces, must pas; 
over that railway line which runs from European Russia 
across Siberia. 

That line is strained to the very utmost now to maintain 
on a normal peace basis the forces which the Soviet main. 
tains in Siberia. 

I do not believe that it would be within the capacity of 
the Soviet to mass any great additional increment of force 
to launch any predatory attack from the Asiatic continent 

I believe that the dispositions of the Soviet forces aie 
largely defensive. I believe that the Soviet has so often te. 
peated the incorrect statement that we are planning to 
attack him, that he has finally begun to believe himsell 

I believe that the weakness of Red China, a weakness 
which is very noticeable in the air and on the sea, is a cow!- 
lary of the inability of the Soviet logistical system to seul 
out those munitions to assist its ally. 

I believe that the Soviet has the capacity to launch a 
punishing attack upon Japan, but I do not believe the Soviet 
has the capacity to overrun Japan until she gets command of 
the sea and of the air. 

That she could get the command of the sea in the face of 
our magnificent Navy, I would be very doubtful of uncer auy 
circumstances. 

Their air is not to be discounted. The estimates ot tie 
air strength in the Far East vary. I have seen it put as high as 
[deleted] planes, including the naval.planes of their Fifth 
and Seventh Fleets, which are out there. 

My own belief is that they could initially launch, perhaps, 
[deleted] planes. 

Of those planes, the majority are fighters. Of those fighters, 
the majority are jets, and are excellent. 

The Soviet probably suffers greatly from a lack of mainte- 
nance facilities, gasoline, petroleum supplies, and other things 

How long she would be able to maintain an air effort in an 
all-out war out there is, of course, speculative. 

My own opinion is that it would not be too long. | believe 
that their efforts would deteriorate from the beginning of 
hostilities. 

She has over there now in counted planes, of course {de 
leted], but they are scattered; their use, their logistical povi- 
tion, gives no indication of any immediate preparation tor 
assault. 

Now, when you speculate along that line you are truly 
speculating. This is the estimate that I had at the time | ett. 

The very fact that when I poured all our troops from Japan 
into Korea, and there was no slightest evidence on the putt 
of the Soviet to take any advantage as far as Japan was col- 
cerned of that situation, would tend to bear out my estimate. 

Senator Russell. How about the submarine strength of the 
Soviet in that area? 

General MacArthur. The Soviet, the Russian over the cen- 
turies has never been able to develop a navy. It has been of 


*This and the subsequent deletions were made for ony reasons 
before the Senate committees released the transcript for publication. 
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course the political basis of Russian foreign policy to obtain 

a commercial naval force with a combat force to protect it. 

The Russian has always believed that he could not take his 
rightful place in the international sphere of commerce and 
industry unless he shared the commerce of the seas. For cen- 
turies he has been seeking warm water. For centuries the 
fundamental political policy of the British Empire, no matter 
what party grew up in place of the Prime Minister, has been 
to prevent that, and always they have been successful. 

The objective of Russia for many decades was the Medi- 
terranean. It not only would have given her warm water, 
given her a chance to develop her transportation, her water 
transportation facilities, but would have cut the lifeline of her 
great rival. 

Whether you believe in the British or whether you do not, 
they were amazingly successful either on the field of battle in 
the utilization of the principle of the balance of power, or in 
combinations and leagues of various nations to prevent that 
tremendous expansion. Without that, Russia could not domi- 
nate and control the world. 

Now recently the Russian has probably had a new vision 
opened. That vision is no longer confined to the warm waters 
of the Mediterranean or Europe. It is the possibility of reach- 
ing the warm waters of the Pacific and the Indian Ocean. 

If by any combination she could extend down to the Indian 
Ocean, she would not only outflank the Mediterranean of 
course, but it would place her fair and flush upon the conti- 
nent of Africa, which for the next hundred years, with its 
enormous industrial potential, is something that attracts all 
commerce and all industry, whatever its nationality might be. 

It is a vision which perhaps transcends anything that the 
old Czarist regimes ever had. 

Now as to the possibilities of what may accrue after you 
reach warm water, you have reached a different phase. As I 
said to start with, the Russian has never been a seagoing man. 
It has been his enormous weakness. His great strength has al- 
ways been on the ground. 

It takes decades, some of us believe it takes centuries, to 
develop merchant marine and combat vessels to protect 
them. The Russians have never shown that capacity in the 
slightest degree. 

Over in the Far East their fleets, the Fifth and the Seventh 
F'eet, are light elements, cruiser, destroyer. They would not 
be a match either in quantity and certainly not in quality 
with our own forces. 

Along the lines of submarines, the estimates vary. Probably 
the superior methods of gathering intelligence here in the 
Central Intelligence Agency give a great deal more informa- 
tion than I could give you. I am very limited, and what | 
could gather was on my immediate front and under inhibi- 
tions that have probably never been equaled. 

My own belief is that she might have, in the neighborhood 
of Vladivostok, and in that area, probably [deleted] sub- 
marines. 

Senator Russell. Any snorkels, General? 

General.MacArthur. I should say that she would have, per- 
haps, [deleted] modern submarines,—German. 

Now, whether she has the German crews to man them, | 
do not know. If they have, they are first class. No better sub- 
marine service was ever developed than the German. 

Now, the boats, themselves, are unquestionably German. 
Whether they are manned by efficient crews, I could not tell 
you, I would have doubts about it. 

The majority of their submarines are of low radius, and 
are largely for defensive purposes. Their training is largely 
to prevent an amphibious thrust by us into their harbors. 

Now, a submarine attack is a serious thing to any logis- 
tical line of supply overseas. The mere threat of it means 
that you cannot dispatch transports and supply ships without 
the enormous effort of convoying them. 

So, the mere threat of submarining would have a very 
potential effect upon the operations in the Far East. 
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Senator Russell. General, you stated, in your address to the 
Congress, that Russia would not necessarily mesh their ac- 
tions to ours. 

Could that be construed as a statement of your belief 
that they would not mesh their actions with ours? 

General MacArthur. Everything I say, Senator, of course, 
is on my own personal authority, and represents nothing but 
my own views. 

Senator Russell. A great many people are interested in your 
views. 

General MacArthur. My own belief is that the Soviet has 
two great choices—this perhaps oversimplifies, but it will 
illustrate my thought. 

Those two great choices are: First, whether he, at some 
time or other, is going to attack, or not. 

The second choice is the reverse of that: Whether he is 
not going to attack. 

He knows, just as well as you and I know, that we are not 
going to attack him. 

If he has determined that he is not going to attack, that 
he is doing well enough in the present atmosphere, that he is 
acquiring and expanding as rapidly as he can digest it; and 
that he is not going to attack, and that is his basic policy 
—I do not believe that anything that happens in Korea, or 
Asia, for that matter, would affect his basic decision. 

If he has determined that he is going to use force, sooner 
or later, what occurs in Korea, or in Asia, might affect his 
timetable. 

I believe that he will make his decisions on a higher basis 
than the incidents that are occurring in Asia at the present time. 

Senator Russell. Would you have any opinion as to whether 
their strategy is to move in Asia, or Europe, first; or, do 
you think that they have any hard and fast plans in either 
direction, but are awaiting events that might make one or 
the other area more propitious? 

General MacArthur. I would say that it would be highly 
speculative to attempt to guess, that it would be quite ridic- 
ulous. 

I believe that the Soviet high command, from the military 
standpoint, represents a high degree of efficiency. I do not 
believe that they would put themselves into any strait 
jacket of inelasticity, any program of A. B. C., or June, July 
or August, which would determine it. 

I believe that, like all good commanders, they would be 
flexible enough to adjust their movements to the conditions 
that exist. 

Senator Russell. General, did you ever submit any estimate 
as to the number of troops that would be necessary to ac- 
complish the mission of the United Nations in Korea, under 
the conditions which attach themselves to the command in 
that area? 

General MacArthur. I have constantly asked for more 
troops than I was able to obtain, Senator, —from the begin- 
ning of hostilities. 

The numbers that were available to me were limited, and I 
was informed to that effect; and, with what I had, I did the 
best I could. 

Senator Russell. It may be an estimate that you would not 
care to make, but do you have any estimate of the number of 
troops that it would take? 

General MacArthur. You go into a field that cannot be an- 
swered categorically, in that way, Senator. 

The number of troops that you speak of, are the ground 
troops, I suppose? 

Senator Russell. Well, and their supporting elements. 

General MacArthur. The supporting elements are acting in 
such a limited way that it is impossible, for me, at least, to 
make a categorical reply to your question. 

The air and naval forces that were at my disposal out there 
were only operating at a fraction of their efficiency. They 
are in effect, by being confined to the narrow area of the bat- 
tleground of Korea, they are in effect merely performing that 
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function which would be regarded as tactical support of the 
infantry line. 

The great strategic concept of stopping the supplies to 
troops, of preventing the build-up of troops to be thrown 
against them, to the disorganization of transportation lines— 
all of the uses which over the years and centuries the Navy 
and Air are supposed to do are not permitted over there. 

If you would take off and permit them their full capacity, I 
do not believe it would take a very great additional compo- 
nent of ground troops to wind this thing up. 

Now, actually it you do not permit the use of our forces in 
their normal capacity, you would not be able to supply 
enough ground troops in Korea to be able to safely clear 
North Korea. 

You would go up to the Yalu and you would be in a posi- 
tion where the enemy could jump you immediately. I don’t 
know how many troops it would take you to do that—ground 
troops—but they are quite beyond the capacity of this country 
to supply and maintain with our base ten thousand miles 
away—and do anything else. 

Senator Russell. General, will you clarify tor the benefit 
ot the Committee your position as Commander in Chief of 
the United Nations there as well as of the United States forces. 
When you submitted your request for troops, did you submit 
it to the Government of the United States or did you submit 
it to the United Nations or both? 

General MacArthur. Senator, my connection with the 
United Nations was largely nominal. There were provisions 
made that the entire control of my command and everything 
I did came from our own Chiefs of Staff and my channel of 
communication was defined as the Army Chief of Staff. 

Even the reports which were normally made by me to the 
United Nations were subject to censorship by our State and 
Defense Departments. I had no direct connection with the 
United Nations whatsoever. 

The controls over me were exactly the same as though the 
torces under me were all American. All of my communica- 
tions were to the American high command here. 

Senator Russell. Were any of your communications to the 
United Nations that went through that chain of command 
actually censored? 

General MacArthur. Yes, sir. The reports that I made, com- 
ments and suggestions—suggestions came back to me as to 
whether I would accept the changes. Many of those changes 
I accepted. There were at least in one case changes which I 
would not accept, changes which seemed to me to place a 
political slant upon a military officer’s report, which were not 
warrantable. 

In that it created a degree of discussion between the State 
and Defense Departments. 

The Defense Department supported my point of view, and 
maintained that nothing should go in over my signature that 
I did not approve. 

I might say that I would not have permitted anything to 
gv in over my name that I did not approve. 

Senator Russell. What was that change to which you refer, 
General, that you refused to make on the request of the De- 
fense Establishment? You said there were— 

General MacArthur. I don’t know whether the requests 
were from the State or the Defense Establishment. 

The reports that I submitted were passed through both of 
them, but they made a number of changes in practically every 
report. I have not got the files here, and.I couldn't tell you. 

Senator Russell. I, of course, realize the impossibility of 
remembering everything that was in them. You stated there 
were some of them that you agreed to, but there was one oc- 
casion that you did not agree to a change. I thought, perhaps, 
that would stand out in your mind as much as would some, if 
not argument, discussion, at least, on this subject. 

General MacArthur. No, sir. I couldn’t reconstitute this 
without going into the records. It is entirely available. All you 
have to do is call on the Department for it. 
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Senator Russell. Yes, sir; but I have not had an opportunity 
to do so; I have had quite a few details to read all these rec. 
ords, and I, of course, knowing your memory, thought, per- 
haps, you would recall just what that incident was. 

General MacArthur. The general gist of it was, as I said 
that it seemed to introduce a political slant which the State 
Department believed would be advantageous in its handling 
of the various nations of the United Nations at Lake Success, 

It did not agree with my own military concepts, and the re. 
ports I put in were intended to be entirely factual, the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, as far as I saw jt. 

Is there any objection to my smoking? 

Senator Russell. Oh, no, it is perfectly agreeable. The mem. 
bers of the committee have been smoking, and we certainly 
would not extend to them any right that would not be ey. 
tended to you, General. 

Prior to the time that the Chinese Communists intervened 
in the war, had any question arisen as to the blockade of 
China or of the bombing of bases in Manchuria in the event 
that they did intervene? 

General MacArthur. I don’t entirely recall, Senator, except 
the question of the “hot pursuit.” I know that the Air wished 
from the very beginning to pursue an attacking enemy plane 
to the death, whether it was over the borderline or not. 

The directives forbade that. The question of the blockade 
ot China, the Chinese coasts, as far as I can recall, when the 
war was confined to the North Koreans, hadn’t agitated ow 
headquarters any way. 

Senator Russell. Well, the North Koreans did not have 
enough air to make that really a vital question, did it, pursuit? 

General MacArthur. No, sir. 

Senator Russell. It did not really become an issue until after 
the Chinese intervened. 

General MacArthur. Correct; but the question was raised at 
the very beginning, whether we could pursue an attacking 
plane to a conclusion in the air fight. 

Senator Russell. Do you recall at what period during the 
operations that you first formally suggested to the Delense 
Establishment that you be permitted to carry on air opera- 
tions over Manchuria or to blockade the China coast? | do not 
mean the exact date, General; I mean relative to events. Was 
it just after the Chinese intervened or about the time that you 
issued your statement that it was an entirely new war? 

General MacArthur. It was after the Chinese intervened, 
and it was definitely established that they were making war 
on our forces in Korea. 





There were various recommendations put in immediately 
thereafter—after it was determined that China was wainng 
against us, Red China, I put in the application for the use ol- 
that the wraps be taken off the forces in Formosa. There were 
other recommendations that went in at various times, but | 
would not—I could not at this stage—I will say that there 
were a number of visits by the Army Chief of Staff, Gen- 
eral Collins, at which those points were discussed in detail, 
and our position was set forth. However, the decisions were 
made in Washington, and were complied with completely 
and absolutely. 

Senator Russell. So after the Chinese Communists came in 
and immediately after it was evident that they were in large 
numbers attacking your forces, you did recommend that the 
naval blockade be enforced and that what you have ver 
graphically described as a sanctuary in Manchuria be subject 
to air attack, and that the Chinese Nationalist troops be em- 
ployed? 

General MacArthur. I very definitely recommended that 
the Chinese Nationalist troops be employed. Whether there 
was any definite written form in the other things, I do not re § 
call. 

In my discussions with General Collins I pointed out how 
extraordinarily necessary it was to lift those inhibitions. 

Senator Russell. But you did not formally request that 
through channels, that those interdictions be removed?. 
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General MacArthur. The requests were made, of course, to 
the Army Chief of Staff, General Collins, in the references. 
You understand that from the beginning these inhibitions 
were listed, Senator, and they were never lifted, and when 
General Collins came out there on these various things, I 
pointed out the grave effccts cf net lifting them. 

Senator Russell. Yes, I understood that. Of course that is 
the point; the very vital questions about this whole tragic con- 
troversy is the employment of the Nationalist troops, the posi- 
tion of a naval blockade and the bombing of the bases and 
lines of supply and communications of the Communist 
Chinese. 

Now every member of the Committee wishes to develop 
just how the controversy arose, whether it was through a 
formal request or through discussion with General Collins and 
likewise as to your best estimate as to the time. 

General MacArthur. The position of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and my own so far as I know were practically identical. 
On January 12th the Joint Chiefs of Staff presented a study 
to the Secretary of Defense embodying these conditions: 

“That we were to continue and intensify now an economic 
blockade of trade with China. 

“That we were to prepare now to impose a naval blockade 
of China and place it into effect as soon as our position in 
Korea is stabilized or when we have evacuated Korea, and 
depending upon circumstances then obtaining. 

“Remove now the restrictions on air reconnaissance of 
China coastal areas and of Manchuria. 

“Remove now the restrictions on operations of the Chinese 
Nationalist forces and give such logistical support to those 
forces as will contribute to effective operations against the 
Communists.” 

Those views which were put in on January 12th by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff were ungestionably the result largely of the 
conferences which were going on constantly between my 
headquarters and Washington. I was in full agreement with 
them and am now. 

As far as I know, the Joints Chiefs of Staff have never 
changed those recommendations. If they have, I have never 
been informed of it. 

I want to say that the relationships between the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and myself have been admirable. All members 
are personal friends of mine. I hold them individually and 
collectively in the greatest esteem. If there has been any 
friction between us, I am not aware of it. 

Senator Russell. Was that message transmitted to you as 
the Commander of those forces by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff? ; 

General MacArthur. I beg your pardon, Senator? 

Senator Russell. Was that message, that document from 
which you have just read, transmitted to you as part of your 
instructions? 

General MacArthur. No, sir. This was the recommendation. 
the study made by the Joint Chiefs of Staff which was sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of Defense. A copy of it was furnished 
me. 

Senator Russell. But it was furnished to you as a recom- 
mendation to the Secretary of Defense and you of course 
awaited a decision from that source before proceeding along— 

General MacArthur. A decision putting this into effect never 
arrived. 

Senator Russell. Did you get any instructions it was not to 
be put into effect? 

General MacArthur. No, sir. 

Senator Russell. You of course being in Korea and Japan 
do not know, or do you know, what happened to those rec- 
ommendations? 

General MacArthur. No, sir, I do not. 

Senator Russell. They were submitted to you as a recom- 
mendation of the Joint Chiefs dependent upon the approval 
of the Secretary of Defense or the Commander in Chief, is 
that a fair statement? 
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General MacArthur. A copy was furnished me of this mili- 
tary study which the Joint Chiefs of Staff made to the Secre- 
tary. A copy was sent to me for my information only. 

Senator Russell. So if that was a recommendation of the 
Joint Chiefs, it encountered a veto somewhere along the line, 
either from the Secretary of Defense or the Commander-in- 
chief, the President of the United States? 

General MacArthur. I would assume so, sir. 

Senator Russell. Did the Joint Chiefs ever advise you for- 
mally or informally as to what happened to their recommen- 
dations? 

General MacArthur. No, sir. 

Senator Russell. You did not discuss it with them on subse- 
quent visits to your Command? 

General MacArthur. I discussed, every time any of them 
ever came out there, I discussed all these subjects. 

Senator Russell. And they did not tell you what had hap- 
pened to their recommendations? 

General MacArthur. Nothing. I have no knowledge of what 
happened to this study after it reached the Secretary of De- 
fense. 

Senator Russell. Did the original prohibition against taking 
this action that you received, did that purport to be an order 
to you from the American Government or a finding of the 
United Nations? 

General MacArthur. The agreement that was apparently 
made between the United Nations and the United States Gov- 
ernment was that the United States Government should be the 
agent for the United Nations in the campaign in Korea. 

The orders that came to me were from the American Gov- 
ernment, but they had under that basis the validity of both the 
United States Government and the United Nations, I would 
assume. 

The entire control of the campaign.in Korea was in the 
hands of the American Government as the agent for the 
United Nations. That is my understanding of it. 

Senator Russell. Were you ever advised by any of the Joint 
Chiefs or through official or unofficial communication or by 
the Commander in Chief on the occasion of your meeting 
with him at Wake Island, of any steps that were taken to get 
the approval of the United Nations of any of the military 
plans that were formulated on behalf of the United States 
Government? 

General MacArthur. None whatsoever. I think the very 
agreement was that the United States Government would run 
the campaign as they had the great mass of responsibility and 
the forces. It was a perfectly logical thing that they should 
exercise the authority. 

Senator Russell. I have a great many more questions, but 
I have already asked too many because the members of my 
Committee are all anxious. They have questions of their own 
that have been raised in their minds. 

Senator Connally? 

Senator Connally. I will defer. 

General MacArthur. If you can get 3 or 4 days off, go over 
to Korea. You will learn more in 48 hours in that atmosphere 
than you will learn in 48 weeks at this distance. They would 
give you the heartiest of welcome, and you would have an 
indelible impression. You have been playing with soldiers 
long enough to be something of a soldier vourself. 

Senator Russell. Even though I was only an apprentice 
seaman in the United States Navy in World War I, one of 
the highlights of my experience was a week I spent with you 
in Port Moresby in your headquarters in 1943 when cleaning 
up New Guinea. 

I do not want to go to Korea right now, General, because 
I am trying to be objective in this matter, and I know that any 
man that gets over there with troops and under fire would 
immediately go to shouting for airplanes, more troops, block- 
ade the coast, bomb the Chinese. Because when a man is un- 
der fire in the Pacific area, that is the most important thing in 
the world. 











Was there any condition on this order from the Joint Chiefs, 
General? 

General MacArthur. Was there any what? 

Senator Russell. Was there any condition on this order from 
the Joint Chiefs? 

General MacArthur. Any condition? 

Senator Russell. Yes, sir. Was the blockade not to be en- 
forced unless you evacuated Korea? 

General MacArthur. What I read is the extract from that 
report, sir. 

Senator Russell. And there is no limitation on the time that 
it was to be put into effect, or conditions rather? Was there 
any limitation that it was not to be effective unless you were 
compelled to evacuate Korea? 

General MacArthur. The only conditions were those I read, 
sir. Do you wish me to read it again? 

Senator Russell. If you would be good enough, General. 

General MacArthur. (reading) “Continue and intensify now 
an economic blockade of trade with China. 

“Prepare now to impose a naval blockade of China and 
place it into effect as soon as our position in Korea is stabilized 
or when we have evacuated Korea, and depending upon cir- 
cumstances then obtaining. 

“Remove now any restrictions on air reconnaissance of China 
coastal areas and of Manchuria. 

“Remove now the restrictions on operations of the Chinese 
Nationalist forces and give such logistic support to those forces 
as will contribute to effective operations against the Com- 
munists.” 

Senator Russell. Now, the one that said, “depending upon 
the circumstances”—if I understand the reading of it—I wish 
to assure you I have not seen that document— 

General MacArthur. That reads, Senator: 

“Prepare now to impose a naval blockade of China and 
place it into effect as soon as our position in Korea is stabi- 
lized.” 

That was January 12, when we were regrouping our forces 
after the attack by the Chinese Red Army— 

“Or when we have evacuated Korea and depending upon 
circumstances then obtaining.” 

That is the wording. 

Senator Russell. That, I suppose, was designed to give you 
the fullest freedom of action when it says “depending upon 
the circumstances then obtaining.” I don’t know what other 
purpose those words could have. Well, that, of course, re- 
lates to a construction. 

There has been considerable—I won't say considerable—but 
there has been some confusion about some parts of your ad- 
dress, General. In one of them you referred to reconnaissance 
over China and in the other to bombing in Manchuria. 

As I recall your address, in your four points you had re- 
connaissance and then later on you referred to attacking 
these bases in Manchuria. 

Did you understand the order of the Joint Chiefs or the 
proposal of the Joint Chiefs, I might say, to relate to recon- 
naissance or to an attack on bases? 

General MacArthur. This paper, they had, that I just read 
from? 

Senator Russell. Yes, sir. 

General MacArthur. It says: 

“Remove now restrictions on air reconnaissance of China 
coastal areas and of Manchuria.” 

Senator Russell. There is quite a difference between recon- 
naissance and attack, is there not? 

General MacArthur. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russell. Did the Joint Chiefs ever suggest in addi- 
tion to the reconnaissance that these bases be attacked? 

General MacArthur. Not that I know of, Senator; the only 
order I had was not to attack 

[ Deleted ] 

Senator Russell. Did you construe your original orders to 
prohibit you from retaliating against Soviet air forces or the 
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Soviets in any manner favorable to you in the event the So. 
viets intervened in Korea? 

General MacArthur. Most explicitly I was prohibited from 
bombing any place beyond the area of Korea. 

[Deleted] 

Senator Russell. General, did your Intelligence have any 
previous knowledge of the fact that the Chinese were crossing 
the boundaries in any considerable force, prior to the attack 
and our reversals in North Korea, last December? 

General MacArthur. We had knowledge that the Chinese 
Communists had collected large forces along the Yalu River. 
My own reconnaissance, you understand, was limited entirely 
to Korea; but the general information which was available 
from China and other places, indicated large accumulations 
of troops. 

The Red Chinese, at that time, were putting out, almost 
daily, statements that they were not intervening, that these 
were volunteers only. 

About the middle of September our Secretary of State 
announced that he thought there was little chance, and jo 
logic, in Chinese intervention. 

In November, our Central Intelligence Agency, here, had 
said that they felt there was little chance of any major inter. 
vention on the part of the Chinese forces. 

Now, we, ourselves, on the front, realized that the North 
Korean forces were being stiffened, and our Intelligence, ma 
just before General Walker launched his attacks, indica‘e! 
they thought from 40,000 to 60,000 men might be dowa 
there. 

Now, you must understand that the intelligence that a 
nation is going to launch war, is not an intelligence that is 
available to a commander, limited to a small area of combat. 

That intelligence should have been given to me. 

The agencies that the controlling powers had, which re- 
ceived reports from all over the world, from all the na ions of 
the world, which had it—the British Secret Service had eve v 
secret service of any of the Allies at his disposal, which were 
not at mine, gave a much wider and a much broader basis 
upon which to make those concepts. 

Senator Russell. So, the disposition of the forces in the 
field, then, were based upon the assumption that there would 
be no intervention by a considerable number of Chinese? 

General MacArthur. No, sir. . 

You are not correct in that statement. 

Senator Russell. I asked a question; I did not make a state- 
ment. 

General MacArthur. The disposition of the forces was made 
upon the basis of the enemy that existed, and the orders that I 
had to defeat them. 

That enemy was the North Korean group, and_ our fores 
had practically destroyed them. We would have completely 
destroyed them, if the Chinese had not intervened. 

We were limited, as I say, by the two conditions: The size 
of the force I had; and the mission that was given me. 

My mission was to clear out all North Korea, to unify it 
and to liberalize it. 

The number of troops I had was limited, and those con- 
ditions indicated the disposition of the troops I had. 

As a matter of fact, the disposition of those troops, in my 
opinion, could not have been improved upon, had I known the 
Chinese were going to attack. 

The difficulty that arose was not the disposition of the 
troops, but the overwhelming number of the enemy forces, 
and the extraordinary limitations that were placed upon me in 
the use of my air. 

Had I been permitted to use my air, when those Chinese 
forces came in there, I haven't the faintest doubt we would 
have thrown them back. 

That opinion is shared not only by every Air officer I have 
commented to, but by General Stratemeyer, and General 
O'Donnell, who had my bombers, and everybody else,—but 
we were not permitted to use our air against those troops; 
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thousands and hundreds of thousands of troeps were per- 

mitted to concentrate on the Yalu at that time, only two 

nights march down to the front lines. 

Probably the great mass of those Chinese troops moved 
down after we had started our reconnaissance in force, north. 

Senator Russell. Of course, I do not know anything about 
the military part of it, but it does not seem to me that we 
would have bombed them before they came in. That is the 
thing I did not understand about it. 

General MacArthur. What is that, Senator? 

Senator Russell. You said if you had been permitted to 
bomb them before they crossed the Yalu; but the Chinese 
Army— 

General MacArthur. If I had been permitted to bomb them 
before they crossed the Yalu, Senator, they would never have 
crossed. 

Senator Russell. I can understand that. 

General MacArthur. Correct. It I had been permitted to 
bomb back of their bases, when they crossed the Yalu, they 
would have been—their logistical supply would have been 
cut off so rapidly that they would not have been able to 
advance with any degree of force or strength against the 
Eighth Army. 

Senator Russell. I see. Ot course, I can see the handicap 
you were under in not bombing them before they crossed; 
but it would have been— 

General MacArthur. As a matter of fact— 

Senator Russell. (continuing)—a rather dangerous thing to 
bomb them before they crossed. 

General MacArthur. As soon as we realized that the Chi- 
nese were moving across the Yalu in force as a national—as 
national entities, I ordered the bridges across the Yalu 
bombed from the Korean side, half-way to the stream. That 
order was countermanded from Washington, and it was only 
when I protested violently that I was allowed to continue my 
original directive. 

Senator Russell. Well, are the forces in Korea at the present 
time permitted to bomb half of the bridge from the center 
of the river over to North Korea? 

General MacArthur. When I left they were; yes, sir; and I 
was bombing them. 

Senator Russell. Those people have had some good experi- 
ence in pinpoint bombing, I assume. 

General MacArthur. The original order, General Whitney 
just recalled to me, directed me to confine the bombing along 
the Yalu river to five miles within North Korea, from the Yalu 
border—from the border of North Korea, five miles inland, I 
was not permitted to bomb. That was changed, as I say, when, 
on my recommendation— 

Senator Russell. Did I understand you correctly, General, 
when you said you, had you known the Red Chinese were 
coming in in great force, that you would have had exactly 
the same disposition of troops that you did have? 

General MacArthur. I don’t see how I could have done 
anything else, Senator. 

You understand, it was a calculated risk from the day we 
entered in Korea on June 27th; the calculated risk was whether 
China or the Soviet would intervene. 

In the face of that risk, which I had nothing to do with, 
you understand, I was ordered with these forces I had to 
clear North Korea. 

I understood the dangers every day as nobody else, perhaps, 
understood them, but I had my directives, and I was imple- 
menting, to the best of my ability; this was a calculated risk. 
Every step that was taken, every tactical movement, and dis- 
position of those troops was reported to Washington, and 
approved by Washington. There was no other way, when we 
had to clear the Pyongyang-Wonsan line, to clear North 
Korea, but to go north. 

Now, when the doubt arose as to whether the enemy was 
concentrating great forces there, we had three alternatives: 

One, was to ascertain the truth of the strength of what he had: 
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the other was to sit where we were. Had we done that he 
would have built up his forces, and undoubtedly destroyed us. 
The third was to go in precipitate retreat, which would not 
have been countenanced, I’m quite sure. 

Now, what we actually did was to move forward to ascer- 
tain the strength of the enemy’s forces. 

When we moved forward, I had already prepared, and the 
troops had in their hands the order for retreat if we found 
the enemy in force. What we did was really a reconnaissance 
in force. It was the only way we had to find out what the 
enemy had and what his intentions were. 

When we moved forward we struck him in tremendous 
force—or he struck us, and we withdrew. The concept that 
our forces withdrew in disorder or were badly defeated is 
one of the most violent prevarications of truth that ever was 
made. Those forces withdrew in magnificent order and shape. 
It was a planned withdrawal from the beginning. The forces 
in the northeast, the 10th Corps, were withdrawn in the same 
way. The losses that we had in that withdrawal were less 
than the losses we had in our victorious attack at Inchon. 

The whole reversal of the movement was a strategic orie. 
As I have said frequently, that with the inhibitions that are 
made there, the narrowness of that terrain in that campaign, 
all you can do is to go up and down like an accordion to an 
indecisive campaign and to an approximation of a stalemate. 
That was inherent from the beginning. 

If I had known the Chinese troops were there I couldn't 
have done any differently. If I had started the withdrawal— 
it is exactly what I did, just as soon as we ascertained the 
truth and the plans were all made. , 

Senator Russell. Well, now, going back to the concentration 
on the other side of the Yalu—of course, you would not 
have advised that they be bombed until they had disclosed 
their hand, that they were coming into the war and thereby 
precipitate a contest between Red China and ourselves, would 
you, General? 

General MacArthur. Senator, you ask me what I would do; 
I will tell you. 

Senator Russell. Yes, sir. 

General MacArthur. When that formation of troops, that 
extraordinary groupment of troops—those are the troops that 
threatened Formosa. When they were withdrawn up there, I 
would have warned China that if she intervened, we would 
have regarded it as war and we would have bombed her and 
taken every possible step to prevent it. That is what I would 
have done, and it seems to me that is what common sense 
would have dictated should have been done. 

Senator Russell. I have considerable sympathy with that 
statement, although I[ am trying to be objective. 

Do you know whether or not any such warning was given 
to the Red Chinese? 

General MacArthur. None that I know of. 

Senator Russell. I did not understand exactly what you 
would have done about the Nationalist troops. You made some 
statement about what you would have done with the Chinese 
Nationalists at that juncture. You meant to say you would 
warn the Chinese Reds, I assume. 

General MacArthur. When I received the orders that I was 
to prevent with the Seventh Fleet and my air. any invasion 
of Formosa, and reciprocally prevent the Nationalist Chinese 
troops from leaving Formosa to attack the mainland, there 
was a concentration of Red Chinese troops on the mainland 
which threatened Formosa seriously. Those troops were the 
4th and the 3rd Field Armies which afterward showed up in 
North Korea. 

Senator Russell. In other words, you think the inhibition 
imposed on the Nationalists by the President, of the Seventh 
Fleet, and the order to prevent any movement either way in 
between Formosa and China was responsible for unleashing, 
or at least making available these 8rd and 4th Armies? 

General MacArthur. No, Senator, I didn’t say any such 
ching. If you will let me finish— 
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Senator Russell. Pardon me, General, I thought you had 
completed. 

General MacArthur. I said that these troops down there 
threatened Formosa at that time. At that time Formosa—it 
was necessary for the Generalissimo’s troops to be held in 
Formosa for its defense. As these troops were moved north 
and the threat to Formosa disappeared, it became quite evi- 
dent there was no necessity to keep the Generalissimo’s troops 
tied up on Formosa. As soon as it became known these troops 
had moved up north and were attacking me—the 3rd and 4th 
Field Armies—I recommended to Washington that the wraps 
be taken off the Generalissimo, that he be furnished such 
logistical support as would put those troops in fighting trim, 
and that he be permitted to use his own judgment as to their 
use. The slightest use that was made of those troops would 
have taken the pressure off my troops. It would have saved 
me thousands of lives up there—even a threat of that. 

We were at that time with the Seventh Fleet supporting 
my fighting line and doing everything else in Korea that was 
possible, bombarding and everything else; at the same time 
with the other hand they were holding back these troops, 
which, if they had been used, or even threatened to be used, 
would have taken the pressure off my front. 

It was at that time that I made the recommendation that 
the Generalissimo’s troops be brought into play against the 
common enemy. 

Senator Russell. Did you get any reply to that request, or 
was it vetoed? 

General MacArthur. I don’t think I received any reply, as 
far as I know. 

Senator Russell. There was never any expression of ap- 
proval or disapproval from the Defense establishment, even 
though your forces were under terrific pressure? 

General MacArthur. As far as I recall, there was nothing, 
no reply. I certainly didn’t receive any affirmative reply. It 
was after that, or about the same time, that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff made this similar, made exactly the same recom- 
mendation, on January 12. 

Senator Russell. General, would you mind advising the 
committee and the Senate what you think is the real strength 
of the Generalissimo’s forces on Formosa? We have received 
a great many conflicting statements on that. 

General MacArthur. I can tell you with considerable re- 
sponsibility, Senator. 

Senator Russell. We will be happy to have you. 

General MacArthur. I went down to Formosa. When I vis- 
ited Formosa, the week before that, I had been receiving 
reports from the Joint Chiefs of Staff expressing trepidation 
for the safety of Formosa, and I reported back that under 
those conditions, hard pressed as I was in Korea at that time, 
that I would go down there and make a personal reconnais- 
sance. I went down there, and within the limit of time I spent 
there, I got very definite impressions. The Generalissimo has 
probably in the neighborhood of a half million troops. The 
personnel is excellent. They are just exactly the same as these 
Red troops I am fighting. They have a good morale. Their 
material equipment is spotty. They lack artillery. They lack 
trucks. They lack a great many of the modern refinements. 
They are capable of being made into a very excellent force. 
And their air—I should say they probably have between 200 
and 250 planes. Their pilots are rather good. And for such 
a jerkwater group, they make a pretty brave showing. 

Their navy is not a navy. It is a conglomeration of small 
ships. I went aboard one or two of them. They looked rather 
smart, but they are only capable of small coastal work, but 
the force represents a potential of a half million first class 
fighting men. 

Senator Russell. How would you say that their equipment 
compared with that of the Chinese Communists who struck 
us in North Korea? 

General MacArthur. I would say when I saw them it was 
inferior to it. 
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Senator Russell. Did they furnish you any estimate as tg 
the amount of equipment that would be necessary? 

General MacArthur. No, sir. I furnished them. 

Senator Russell. You furnished them. 

General MacArthur. When I went down there I recom. 
mended at once to the Joint Chiefs that a professional mission 
be permitted to go down there to make a study, and I sent 
a group of officers under General Fox. 

Senator Russell. General who? 

General MacArthur. General Fox. He was one of the deputy 
Chiefs of Staff of the Far East Command, and they made q 
comprehensive study of what would be essential to put those 
forces in fighting trim. 

That report was a very compendious one, was submitted to 
Washington. In general it was approved and it is my under. 
standing that it is being carried out now, being implemented, 

Senator Russell. Did General Fox’s report have any estimate 
as to the time that would be required to teach these men to 
use their weapons? 

General MacArthur. We recommended on that mission that 
a military mission should go with these supplies to insure 
their proper distribution and to insure the proper training 
in them. I think it went down to the battalion strength. _ 

My own estimate would be after the material was there, 
that those troops would be in very good shape, probably as 
good as they ever could be made outside of combat, within 
four months. 

Senator Russell. Is it your opinion that if we had in the 
past, or during the future see fit to carry out this recommen- 
dation and equip these troops and supply them the means of 
reaching the mainland of China, they could maintain them. 
selves there? 

General MacArthur. As to their use, Senator, there is no 
question that such a decision should be left to their com- 
mander. The possibility of a huge amphibious force landing 
all that crowd on the mainland might not be feasible. They 
could be used in various ways. They could infiltrate into 
Indo-China. They could go in small forays and come back 
or they could go to the mainland just exactly as they came to 
Formosa, in their own junks and so on. 

At that time when they crossed the straits there into 
Formosa, the Red enemy was not able to stop them. He did 
not have enough air, he did not have enough navy to stop 
them, and with the protection that naturally comes from our 
Air and our Navy, if he moved from the mainland to Formosa, 
I fancy he could move back from Formosa to the mainland, 
but whether that would be the most efficient use of those 
troops, I would hesitate to say. 

The Chinese are peculiar in their own methods. They have 
their own ideas. They know their terrain. They know their 
potentialities. 

That is a subject that should be left up to the Commander 
in Chief of the Chinese forces. I would not attempt to specv- 
late how those troops should be used, but this I do know. 
They should be used. 

Even as a threat they would have relieved the pressure on 
my command. It would have been a 100 per cent different pic- 
ture if they had not been held in leash. 

Senator Russell. General, I had considerable sympathy with 
the original rejection of the use of the Chinese Nationalist 
troops in Korea at the outset until the Chinese Reds inter- 
vened. I thought that that would be very provocative. I do 
not know what your views were on that. 

General MacArthur. At that time, Senator? 

Senator Russell. Yes. 

General MacArthur. When Formosa was threatened by the 
Chinese Communists, the best use that could have been made 
of those troops was to leave them right in Formosa, but the 
minute that threat was relieved, those troops should have been 
utilized in such ways as might have seemed best. 

Senator Russell. Well, would it be possible to augment the 
forces in Korea by some of these Chinese troops or is that 
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feasible, or should they be left in Formosa? Would they have 
a greater value in Formosa now that Red China has inter- 
vened in the war? 

General MacArthur, I think that we could use some of them 
to great advantage in Korea. 

Senator Russell. Did you ever make any recommendation 
after the Chinese Communists intervened in the war, that 
we accept the offer of the Generalissimo of the original 
35,000? 

General MacArthur. I did. I recommended that we should 
utilize those troops. 

Senator Russell. In Korea? 

General MacArthur. I have forgotten whether I said in 

Korea. 

Senator McMahon. Mr. Chairman, while General Mac- 
Arthur is consulting the memorandum, what is going to be 
your policy? I notice that we have practically a quorum of 
the Senate here. 

Senator Russell. I have sent a message to the Majority 
Leader and requested the members of the Committee be ex- 
cused, Senator McMahon. I have not heard from them. I do 
not know whether there will be anyone there to excuse them 
or not, but I have sent that request over. 

General MacArthur. I have this correspondence, Senator, 
that covers the reply to the question you asked. 

[Deleted] 

That is the only communication I ever received on it. 

Senator Russell. Was that received from the Defense Es- 
tabiishment or from the State Department? 

General MacArthur. Who originated it I do not know, sir. 
It came through the Department of the Army, but the State 
Department does not deal directly, did not deal directly with 
the Theater Commander. 

The channel of communication, as I said before, was the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Chief of Staff of the Army is 
the immediate agent thereof. Where this originated, what 
happened here I haven't the faintest idea. 

Senator Russell. I want to apologize to all of my colleagues 
on the Committee for having taken so much time in this ex- 
amination. Senator Connally? 

Senator Connally. I just have two brief questions and I will 
reserve the other questions. 

General, what is the date of that Joint Chiefs of Staff state- 
ment there that you read a little while ago? 

General MacArthur. The one with the four conditions? 
That was January 12th, sir. 

Senator Connally. Of what year? 

General MacArthur. 1951. 

Senator Connally. In which they pointed out their recom- 
mendations? I am speaking about the Joint Chiefs. You read 
a statement earlier in your testimony? 

General MacArthur. Yes, sir. It was January 12th, 1951. 

Senator Connally. Is that the one that you had reference to 
in your address to the Congress in which you said the Joint 
Chiefs had approved your plans and so on? 

General MacArthur. Yes, sir, and many other things in 
which we were in entire agreement. 

Senator Connally. I know, but that particular— 

_ General MacArthur. That is what I had reference to, yes, 
sir. 

Senator Connally. That is what you had reference to? 

General MacArthur. That is correct. 

Senator Connally. I want to defer my other question, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Russell. Senator Bridges. 

Senator Bridges. General, you questioned the right of the 
President of the United States to dismiss you? Did you or do 
you now? 

General MacArthur. You mean to recall me? 

Senator Bridges. Yes. 

General MacArthur. Not in the slightest. The authority of 
the President to assign officers or to reassign them is complete 
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and absolute. He does not have to give any reasons therefore 
or anything else. That is inherent in our system. 

Senator Bridges. How did you first receive word of your 
recall? 

General MacArthur. I received it from my wife. One of 
my aides had heard the broadcast and instantly told her and 
she informed me. 

Senator Bridges. You received it via the radio before you 
had any official notice? 

General MacArthur. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bridges. How long after your aide had told Mrs. 
MacArthur that he had heard it on the radio did you receive 
your official communication? 

General MacArthur. Oh, I should say within 30 minutes, 
perhaps, or an hour. I couldn't tell you. 

Senator Bridges. Were you recalled with the action to take 
effect summarily, immediately? 

General MacArthur. The order relieved me of the com- 
mand upon receipt. 

Senator Bridges. Is that a customary procedure? 

General MacArthur. I have never known it in the American 
Army, and I know of no precedence any place. Being sum- 
marily relieved in that way made it impossible to carry out 
directives that I was working on at that moment. I had to turn 
them over to my successor, an admirable officer in every re- 
spect, General Ridgway, who was 350 miles away on the 
Korean front. 

Senator Bridges. General, when you attended— 

General MacArthur. I don’t think there is any question 
that the interest of the United States was jeopardized in 
such a summary mode of turning over great responsibilities 
which involve the security of the country. 

Senator Bridges. And is it customary, from what you said, 
in the recall or relief of a commander, to do it in such a 
manner that he will be able to turn his command over to 
his successor and brief him upon the current status and 
operation? Is that generally customary? 

General MacArthur. Unquestionably. 

Senator Bridges. General, you were present on Wake Island, 
were you not, at a conference with the President and certain 
other high officials in this country? 

General MacArthur. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bridges. Was there a stenographic report made of 
that conference? 

General MacArthur. There was no official stenographic re- 
port. I asked Mr. Ross, who was in charge of public re- 
lations, whether there should be stenographic notes taken, 
because I wished to take them myself, but he told me that 
no notes would be taken, and there was no stenographer 
present. 

I have heard within the last 48 hours that apparently a 
stenographer in an adjacent room took down some notes, but 
I have no knowledge of it. 

Senator Bridges. And you were not aware that a steno- 
raph-r was secreted in another room? 

General MacArthur. No, sir. On the contrary, after the 
conference, Mr. Jessup, Mr. Murphy, Mr. Ross, perhaps 
others. worked up a communique which was to be issued 
covering the report as to what took place. That communique 
was submitted to the President and approved, and submitted 
to me, and I initialed it. 

Senator Bridges. When the conference was held in the 
room, were the voices normal voices, or where you engaged 
in discussion that reached a high level, a high pitch at the 
time? 

General MacArthur. No, sir. I think it was a small table 
and a dozen men were around it—the ordinary conversational 
tone of voice. There would have to have been a lot of 
eavesdropping to get any report by anyone that wasn’t 
in that room. 

Senator Bridges. As far as the United Nations is concerned, 
did you get rumors over in there, or reports that there was 
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sentiment or action among certain of our Allies in the United 
Nations towards your recall? 

General MacArthur. I was not aware of any movement, 
either internationally or nationally, that involved my recall. 
No information whatsoever had reached me. I understand 
since that there were—there was a considerable amount of talk 
in the papers, but I had received nothing that I recall. I had 
not received the slightest information that the matter was 
under discussion in Washington. 

I was not even aware that there was any divergence of basic 
thought between myself militarily and Washington. 

Senator Bridges. Have you ever, to your knowledge, refused 
to carry out a military order given you? 

General MacArthur. Senator, I have been a soldier fifty-two 
years. I have in that time, to the best of my ability, carried 
out every order that was ever given me. No more subordinate 
soldier has ever worn the American uniform. 

I would repudiate any concept that I wouldn’t carry out 
any order that was given me. If you mean to say that the 
orders I have carried out I was in agreement with, that is a 
different matter. 

Many of the orders that I have received, I have disagreed 
with them, both their wisdom and their judgment; but that 
did not affect in the slightest degree my implementing them 
to the very best and maximum of my ability. 

Any insinuation by anyone, however high his office, that I 
have ever in any way failed, to the level of my ability, to 
carry out my instructions, is completely unworthy and un- 
warranted. 

Senator Bridges. I do not want to take any more time, 
Mr. Chairman, because others want to ask questions. I will 
have other questions later. 

Senator Russell. If the committee does not object, in order 
to preserve a little continuity here, I would like to ask the 
General if he ever received from General Bradley five copies 
of these, what purported to be, notes of the Wake Island 
meeting. 

General MacArthur. I received from General Bradley, I 
don’t know whether there were five copies, I think some time 
in December, what were purported to be the recollection of 
the Washington group of what took place at Wake Island. 
I didn’t—if I remember correctly—I filed the copies; I didn’t 
even check them. 

Senator Russell. I beg pardon? 

General MacArthur. I said I did not read the copies—the 
copy that was sent me. I merely put it in the file. I have no 
idea of whether it was authentic or whether it represented 
it or not. By that time, Senator, that incident was about as 
dead as the dodo bird. They had no bearing on what was 
taking place in Korea then. 

Senator Russell. You mean the documents in the Wake Is- 
land, the purported documents of the Wake Island hearing? 

General MacArthur. That is what I am referring to, yes, sir. 

Senator Russell. General Bradley’s letter, as I recall, stated 
that it was forwarded to you in October, 1950, and was re- 
ceipted for by some member of your staff a few days later, 
well within October. 

Senator Sparkman. October 27th. 

Senator Russell. October 27th. 

Do you know whether or not those documents that General 
Bradley forwarded to you, were received? 

General MacArthur. It could have been in October. I have 
no doubt they are the documents that are referred to. 

Senator Russell. At the time the Committee first received 
the expurgated edition of those notes, or whatever they were, 
I did not know that they had ever been brought to your at- 
tention, so I mailed you a copy. 

I hope you received that. 

General MacArthur. Thank you very much, Senator. 

I got the copy just as I was stepping into the plane, so have 
not had a chance to read it. 

Senator Russell. So you are not in position to advise the 
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Committee as to whether the purported notes of the meeting 
are accurate or inaccurate? 

General MacArthur. I don’t know, sir. I had no steno. 
graphic notes myself, and I have explained the circum. 
stances under which they were composed. 

Senator Russell. So you are not in position to state whether 
or not there are inaccuracies in that report or whether jt 
is a reasonably accurate statement of what transpired on 
Wake Island? 

General MacArthur. No, sir, I have no way of telling you 
that. I have no doubt that in general they are an accurate 
report of what took place. 

Senator Russell. Senator George. 

Senator George. I will waive at this time. 

Senator Russell. Senator Wiley. 

Senator Wiley. General, I just want to ask a few questions 
and I hope to have the privilege of asking a few later on, 

At the Wake Island conference the papers reported that 
you and the President walked apart. Is that right, or that 
you had a conference just between yourselves somewhat? 

General MacArthur. When I met the President, we were 
taken to one of the small homes there. The President wanted 
to see me alone and we talked there possibly three quarters 
of an hour with no one else present. 

Senator Wiley. Then— 

General MacArthur. We then went later on to the confer- 
ence room where there was this formal conference. 

Senator Wiley. The reason I asked is that I think the mem- 
orandum you spoke about mentioned here the recollection 
of the President and others, too; so that we have got this 
straight. 

Now, too, you mentioned in your testimony that the 
inhibitions that were given you were without precedent. Do 
you want to amplify that? 

General MacArthur. I think, Senator, they are so well 
known that unless somebody wishes me to, I have no desire 
to amplify them. 

Senator Wiley. They were in the beginning, these inhi- 
bitions? 

General MacArthur. They were and still exist. 

[ Deleted] 

Senator Wiley. Have you ever advocated the invasion of 
the Chinese mainland by U.S. ground forces? 

General MacArthur. Senator, you know that is ridiculous. 
No man in his proper senses would advocate throwing our 
troops in on the Chinese mainland. I have never heard that 
advocated by anybody at any time. That is, any military man. 

Senator Wiley. You have indicated in your public addresses 
that there has been a failure to take certain needed political 
decisions in the Korean matter. Can you tell us what you 
think those decisions might well have been? 

General MacArthur. I can tell you what I would have done. 

Senator Wiley. Yes. 

General MacArthur. I would have served—as soon as .i be- 
came apparent that Red China was throwing the full might of 
its military force against our troops in Korea, I would have 
served warning on her that if she did not within a reasonable 
time discuss a cease-fire order, that the entire force of the 
United Nations would be utilized to bring to an end the 
predatory attack of her forces on ours. 

In other words, I would have supplied her with an ultima- 
tum that she would either come and talk terms of a cease-fire 
within a reasonable period of time or her actions in Korea 
would be regarded as a declaration of war against the nations 

engaged there and that those nations would take such steps 
as they felt necessary to bring the thing to a conclusion. That 
is what I would have done, and I would still do it, Senator. 

Senator Wiley. Have you ever been embarrassed as Com- 
manding General in Korea by the actions or policies of any 
of your U.N. partners in Korea? 

General MacArthur. None whatsoever. The United Na- 
tions, the various nations who have contributed there, the 
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troops, the actual commands there, have been splendid in 

every respect. 

Senator Wiley. General, when you were recalled, when the 
message came through, were there any reasons assigned to 
your recall? 

* General MacArthur. The only reasons were contained in 

the order that I received and the reason that was given was 

that it was felt that I could not give my complete support to 
the policies of the United States and of the United Nations. 

That reason seems to be to me—there was no necessity to 
give any reason. 
~ Senator Wiley. I understand. 

General MacArthur. But it seems to me to be completely 
invalid. I have not only carried out every directive that I have 
ever received, but what I was trying to do was to find out 
what the directives were to be for the future. 

I was operating in what I call a vacuum. I could hardly 
have been said to be in opposition to policies which I was not 
even aware of. I don’t know what the policy is now. You have 
various potentials: 

First is that you can go on and complete this war in the 
normal way and bring about a just and honorable peace at 
the soonest time possible with the least loss of life by utiliz- 
ing all of your potential. 

The second is that you bring this thing to an end in Korea 
by yielding to the enemy’s terms and on his terms. 

The third is that you go on indecisively, fighting, with no 
mission for the troops except to resist and fight in this ac- 
cordion fashion up and down—which means that your cumula- 
tive losses are going to be staggering. It isn’t just dust that is 
settling in Korea, Senator; it is American blood. 

Now, my whole effort has been since Red China came in 
there to get some definition, military definition of what I 
should do. There has been no change from the directions that 
I had, to clear North Korea. 

As far as the United Nations are concerned, as far as the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff are concerned, my directives have been 
changed and I have been informed that my main objective, 
which takes precedence over everything else, was the security 
of my forces and the protection of Japan. And I have been 
operating on that. 

Now, that is not a mission. 

Now, when you say that I have enunciated my recommen- 
dations, they are plain and clear. The only reason that you 
can logically say that I would disagree was the concept that 
something else than what I recommended was going to be 
done. 

Now, I don’t know what is going to be done, but I can as- 
sure you had I stayed in command, whatever was ordered to 
be done I would have done it to the best of my ability. 

Senator Wiley. General, when were you appointed to take 
over Japan, so to speak? What was the date you went to 
Japan? 

General MacArthur. My appointment as the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied powers in Japan, as I recall, was made 
either on August 14th or August 15th. 

Senator Wiley. How many years previously thereto had you 
lived in the Far East? 

General MacArthur. My professional career has extended 
over a half-century, and more. I think that my foreign service, 
—- amounts to about 24 years on foreign service, nearly 
ialf. 

Senator Wiley. Now, after you were appointed to the posi- 
tion in Japan, there began a systematic utilization of folks 
in America to try to formulate some kind of a Chinese policy. 

Were you ever consulted? 

General MacArthur. The Congress of the United States did 
me the very signal and high honor of asking my views; and 
while the pressure of my duties in Japan did not permit my 
coming here, I did make a report to the Congress in 1947, 
to the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 

As far as any consultation on the future of China, by 
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Washington authorities, outside of the Legislative Branch, 
the answer is in the negative. 

My views have never been required. 

Senator Wiley. Has the State Department ever consulted 
with you when they were sending General Marshall or Gen- 
eral Hurley, or sending the others over there? 

General MacArthur. None whatsoever. 

Senator Wiley. Did you ever receive any requests from 
anybody in government, outside of the Legislative Branch, 
that were mentioned, for your views on, or as to how to handle 
the Far Eastern situation? 

General MacArthur. No official request. 

A great many personal friends of mine have written me 
and discussed it with me, but no official request, so far as 1 
recall. 

Senator Wiley. What I am getting at, there, is this: 

Do you know of any man in America that has had the vast 
experience that you have had in the Orient, getting acquainted 
with various nations in the Orient; do you know of any other 
man that has lived there so long, or known the various fac- 
tors and various backgrounds of the peoples, and their phi- 
losophy, as yourself? 

General MacArthur. That is a very flattering estimate you 
make Senator. 

I think that I have probably lived in the Far East as long 
as anybody that I know of, in an official position in the United 
States. 

Whether I have profited by it, by the wisdom that you 
imply, is something else again. 

Senator Wiley. Well, let me put it to you another way: 

When you were in Japan, were you cognizant of the in- 
ternal affairs that were going on in Russia, in China,—the 
fight between the Commies and the Nationalists? 

General MacArthur. Naturally. 

Senator Wiley. And, you were— 

General MacArthur. For five years and a half, Senator, I 
have had to govern Japan. I was provided, by the nations con- 
cerned,—I, as the sole executive authority for Japan; so nat- 
urally the scope of my duties were complete and enveloping, 
as far as the Far East was concerned and, to some extent, in- 
volved the entire world. 

Senator Wiley. Did you have any idea at that time how the 
situation in China might have been solved, instead of running 
into the mess that we are in now? 

General MacArthur. It is my own personal opinion that the 
greatest political mistake we made in a hundred years in the 
Pacific, was in allowing the Communists to grow in power in 
China. 

I think, at one stroke, we undid everything, starting from 
John Hay, through Taft, Leonard Wood, Woodrow Wilson, 
Henry Stimson, and all those great architects of our Pacific 
policy. 

I believe it was fundamental, and I believe we will pay 
for it, for a century. 

Senator Wiley. Well, let us ask the direct question: 

What would you have done,—what would you have advised, 
under the circumstances that existed back there in 1945,— 
what would you have done? 

General MacArthur. I would have given such assistance to 
the conservative government of China as to have checked the 
growing tide of Communism. 

A very little help and assistance, in my belief, at that time, 
would have accomplished that purpose. 

Senator Wiley. For a good many years you have been ac- 
quainted, I take it, with the Russians and with the Com- 
munist infiltration. 

Would you have sought to have gotten those two forces 
together? 

General MacArthur. I did not catch the question. 

Senator Wiley. Would you have sought to have amalga- 
mated the Commies and Nationalists—have gotten them 
together? 
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General MacArthur. Just about as much chance as getting 
them together as that oil and water will mix. 

Senator Wiley. That was your idea at that time, too, was 
it not? 

General MacArthur. It would be then, and always. The 
whole history of the world shows that. 

Senator Wiley. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russell. Now, gentlemen, there are two reasons, I 
think, which make it appropriate for us to take a recess at 
this time. One of them is that we have had a rather late 
session; and the other is that there is an alleged demand for 
the presence of the Senators over in the Senate. I under- 
stand that a vote is about to be taken over there on some 
motion by Senator Wherry to bring up the Watkins resolu- 
tion. 

I shall set the time of two-thirty for the reconvening of 
the committee this afternoon. 

Just one moment, please. Some of you gentlemen came in 
after the initial statement was made. I wish—not because 
of what has been testified to here this morning—for the 
future, to remind you that you are especially charged in 
using good judgment in discussing matters that might affect 
the national security. I do not think there has been anything 
in particular here this morning, but there will be before 
these hearings are concluded. 

We will reconvene at two-thirty this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:55 o'clock p.m., the committees 
recessed to reconvene at 2:30 o’clock p.m. the same afternoon.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
2:30 p.m. 


PRESENT: Senators Russell (Chairman), Connally, Wiley, 
Smith, Green, Hickenlooper, McMahon, Lodge, Fulbright, 
Gillette, Bridges, Byrd, Saltonstall, Johnson, Morse, Know- 
land, Cain, Stennis, Flanders. 


PROCEEDINGS 


Senator Russell. The meeting will come to order. Senator 
Byrd, I believe that you are the next in order. 

Senator Byrd. Mr. Chairman, I had some questions that I 
wanted to ask, but all of them have been so thoroughly dis- 
cussed and knowing that the General wants to get through 
this evening and go away because of an engagement he has, 
I will restrain myself and not ask any questions. 

General MacArthur. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Russell. Well, I am afraid that will be very sad 
news to some of the other members of the Committee, Gen- 
eral. We hoped we would have the pleasure of your com- 
pany here perhaps after today. I know a number of the mem- 
bers of the Committee— 

General MacArthur. I would appreciate it very much if 
you could finish with me today, Senator. I have a lot of obli- 
gations. I am willing to sit until all hours. 

Senator Russell. I realize that, but I am sure you will un- 
derstand how we are groping here to get all of the informa- 
tion that we possibly can on all aspects of this matter. 

Senator Morse. May I raise a procedural point with the 
Chair. No one is more desirous than I am that we arrange 
our schedules to the utmost convenience of the Committee 
and the General, but I think we ought to face the reality 
that it is just going to be physically impossible to finish with 
the General today. 

We haven't even gone into a discussion of the exhibits 
that have been placed on file with this Committee by the 
Defense Establishment, containing the paraphrasing of all 
the communications that have passed between the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of Defense and the General; 
and I think if these hearings are to accomplish the purpose 
of getting the information that the American people are enti- 
tled to, we ought to realize it is going to take a considerable 
length of time to complete the examination of the General. 
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I would prefer that we work out some schedule with ¢ 
General so that the examination may be completed in 
days ahead, but I don’t see how you can complete a crogg 
examination on the one exhibit that I studied last night, 
example, in the office of the Armed Services Committe! 
in regard to the exchange of radiograms and cablegramy 
with the General—I don’t see how you could complete 
examination of that in less than a day. 

Unless we go into this thoroughly, it is not going to } 
fair to the General, not going to be fair to the Americg 
people or any other party concerned. 

I think we ought to settle right now whether we are goin 
to try to put the pressure on here for a short examination }j 
the members of the Committee—I don’t mean that the Chaj 
man would do that—but I mean whether or not any of us ag 
to feel bound by a short examination or whether we are goj 
to go into this in detail. I don’t think I can complete my @ 
amination of the General in less than three hours. 

Senator Connally. How long? 

Senator Morse. Less than three hours. 

Senator Russell. Of course, I have made every effort pog 
sible to accommodate the wishes of all parties at interest herg 
—members of the Committee and General MacArthur. I don 
think, of course, it would be possible to conclude the hearing 
today. I think that would be manifestly impossible, becaugg 
even if each Senator only took five minutes, we couldn’t con 
clude it today. 

We want to respect your wishes just as far as we possibly 
can, General, but we feel we have here a very vital matten 
that may mean life or death to the American people. You am 
not only probably the best informed man on some aspects @f 
this matter who is available to us, but just now the Americal 
people respect your views, I think, more than they do perha 
any other living American. . 

As much as we dislike to inconvenience you in any 
I know that you will give this Committee time to realh 
develop this matter. I want to close the entire hearings # 
rapidly as possible as far as I am concerned, but I w ish f 
do a thorough job while we are at it. 

Since the question of open or closed hearings has arisen 
we may have a vote this afternoon that would put usil 
open hearings. If it does, I anticipate that would take evé 
more time. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, may I add one other poit 
because I want the record to be perfectly clear as to ff 
position of the Junior Senator from Oregon. 

I am very interested in working out a schedule with 
General to meet his convenience to the maximum extent po 
sible for the future convenience of the General and the Co 
mittee, but there are many other witnesses to be called, 

I see no reason why we have to proceed in continuity ul 
we complete our examination of the General. 

If it is necessary for him to leave today, I see no reas 
why General Marshall could not be called tomorrow or 6 
Monday call General Collins or anybody else we want to 

Senator Russell. Well, I would not like to do that excep 
as a last resort, Senator. 

I think that while the Committee can take that co 
and I would not be opposed to it if it is necessary to do 
if we can preserve the continuity of these hearings I thi 
it would be very helpful to us in arriving at the facts. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, permit me to say in 4 
pressing my opinion that I think the General ought to als 
be advised that I think undoubtedly he is going to have 
be recalled after we hear some of these other witnesses, i 
rebuttal testimony, because I imagine that there is going 
be some conflict in the testimony among these witnesses. 

I think he is entitled to know just what the plans of tht 
Committee will be concerning the examination. 

Senator Russell. Well, that may be, but I do not thin 
that we can take the position at this time that that is to b 
the case. 
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Insurance... and The National City Bank of New York 


Insurance probably began with the merchants of an- 
cient Rhodes who shared among themselves the risk of 
the loss of their galleys at sea. Since then, insurance 
of one kind or another has been the ‘‘anchor to wind- 
ward” that has protected countless businesses and fam- 
ilies in time of trouble. 

Expanding in response to man’s needs, the scope of 
insurance has broadened until insurance companies 
now are willing to share with you the risk of almost 
any conceivable disaster. 

Insurance companies help 80 million American peo- 
ple to save, and furnish them protection from the 
accidents of life. They safeguard practically every 
business organization from loss due to natural hazards 
and human failures. They are great storehouses for 
receiving people’s savings and directing them into 
useful investment. In 1949, life, fire, casualty, marine 
and surety companies wrote 32 billion dollars, worth of 


new insurance in the United States and paid out more 
than seven billion dollars in benefits. 

Since insurance transactions require banking re- 
sources and facilities of the highest order, many leading 
insurance companies use the services of The National 
City Bank of New York. To all customers, large and 
small, National City offers every banking. facility. It 
has 67 branches in Greater New York, and correspon- 
dent banks in every state. 

Overseas, National City has 53 branches, staffed by 
people experienced in foreign trade and financing and 
expert on local conditions. It has correspondent banks 
in every commercially important city of the world. 


ral Deposit Insurance Corporation 











They came to us with a questioning 
mind. Their oak trailer floors were 
heavy, easily damaged, replaced several 
times in a trailer’s life. Moreover, state 
laws were tough on overloaded trailers. 

These facts led the trailer maker to 
echo “‘why not increase payloads by 
making trailer floors lighter?’” He came 
to us saying, “can there be a floor as 
strong as 144” oak—saving about 500 
pounds — keeping costs low?” 

The trailer maker and our engineers 
first explored aluminum plate and sheet 
formed into channels. Then an Alcoa 
man said, “‘let’s try extrusions.”” Extru- 
sions put the metal where it does the 
most structural good. 

Together, we drew up designs, picked 
the most likely extrusion alloys from 
results of tests at Aluminum Research 
Laboratories. Samples were extruded, 
Experimental floor sections were built 



























in Alcoa’s Process Development Shops. 

Now for testing. But no facilities 
existed for testing sections as wide as a 
trailer and 14 as long. We built them. 
Then, working with strain gauges, we 
loaded the sections to failure. The best 
design was selected. The less expensive 
alloy proved strong enough. 

Would aluminum floors last in ser- 
vice? Could they be installed easily? 
World-wide test stations and Alcoa lab- 
oratories provided data on aluminum’s 
resistance to weather, salt spray and 
chemicals. Assembly experience demon- 
strated the ease of installation. 

Extruded floors are now common. 
Seldom need replacement. Add extra 
cargo capacity. . . . Proof that it pays 
to be dissatisfied with your product. 
Proof that a long-range program of 
research and testing can change your 
company’s competitive position. 
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Aircraft 
Architectural Specialties 


Automotive 
Passenger Cars 
Trucks and Trailers 
Buses 
Parts and Accessories 


Bearings 
Building Industry 
Business Machines 
Chemical Equipment 
Communications 
Corrosion Studies 
Diesel Engines 
Electrical Conductors 
Electrical Equipment 
Farm Machinery 
Food Equipment 
Handling, Packaging 

and Shipping 
Hardware 
Heat Exchangers 
Home Appliances 
Instrumentation 
Insylation . 
Marine Industry } 
Mining Equipment j 
Paper Machinery Hs 
Petroleum 
Pressure Vessels 
Printing Machinery 
Railroad Equipment 
Structural Engineering 
Textile Machinery 


Among these specialists at the 
Development Division are mea 
already familiar with the prob 
lems of your industry. Theyatt 
your liaison with the Ales 
research, test and fabricating 
facilities that can be pul 
to work on your problem. 
Through them the sum tot 
of Alcoa’s knowledge will & 
brought to bear. Knowledg 
of practical problems of fabt- 
cation and costs, gained 
thousands of other projects | 
will flow toward yours. 
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Ly ©) ractities FOR BROAD Research 
Like extruded floors, your project will require facts about 
the physical and chemical properties of aluminum. Perhaps 
a new alloy must be developed. Alumihum Research 
Laboratories have extensive facilities for this fact-finding 
job. Facilities such as this corrosion test equipment. 
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ADVANCED /@60" EQUIPMENT 
” Proving the theories of basic research requires testing 

equipment to duplicate every conceivable service condi- 

tion. Even equipment like Alcoa’s giant tensile tester or 

our 70,000 rpm whirlpit may not simulate the punishment 

your product must take. Then we design and build special 

equipment — like this set up for testing extruded flooring. 
ng = 

FOR PILOT AND MODEL WORK 

ts ate ) After thorough research and testing, the actual fabrication 
| are mea of your project in aluminum may pose further problems. 
he prob Here Alcoa makes available all the techniques of welding, ; 
“a forming, machining, casting, heat treating and finishing 
rica to create a practical pilot model, then suggests 
be put low-cost, efficient methods for its fabrication. 
roblem. 
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For more details on the personnel, research and testing, and 
shop facilities available at Alcoa, write for your copy of 


rs. j 
the folder, “*Road Map to a Better Product.” It is your first 
step toward putting 63 years of aluminum knowledge to 
work on a long-term project that may effect a major change 
in your company’s competitive position. Address ALUMINUM 


COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2188E Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


es AWAY! A ton of high explosive ' pete with other forms of transportation which 
screams down, down—and bursts. Once again, operate on highways, waterways and airports 
attackers have smashed at the railroads— —built and maintained largely with the peo- 
primary target in every nation. ple’s tax money! But the railroads pay every 
The railroads are No. 1 on the destruction \ nickel of the cost of everything they use. 
timetable because no country has a chance of It isn’t common sense to place such handi- 
winning a war without them. Here in America, ’ caps on our No. 1 carrier. Nor is it in the spirit 
for example, the freight they carry daily is of the American system of competitive 
equivalent to moving a ton of freight 64,000 enterprise. 
times around the earth. No other form of trans- The railroads ask no special favors. Only 
portation can come close to matching their fair play. A new national transportation policy 
performance! based on equality of competition will permit 
Despite this vital role in building America’s the railroads to serve you—and America—even 
military might, the railroads are forced to com- better. 


— Railway Car Institute 
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I am certainly not prepared to say he will be recalled. He 
may be. I do not know what turn the testimony is going to 


Unfortunately I have not even had an opportunity to read 
these various documents. I have not read all of the Wede- 
meyer report. I have run through it. 

I have not read all of the Wake Island document, and I 
have not been able to read all of the matters submitted by 
the Department of Defense, though I stayed up until nearly 
12 o'clock last night after a very strenuous day undertaking 
to familiarize myself with the various documents. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, if you will permit one more 
word from me, I think what you have just said is a very im- 
portant observation. That is why I feel it would be well that 
we take an interim period here to study these documents be- 
cause we are sitting here examining the General today on the 
broad question, as he should be examined upon it, but when 
you get into these detailed documents, then your examina- 
tion is going to have to be in terms of specific exhibits. 

I think we have got to study those before we are in a posi- 
tion to examine the General. 

Senator Russell. Well, suppose we proceed in order now, 
and if any Senator wishes to make a motion that an inter- 
ruption of the hearings or any matter of that kind be done, we 
are prepared to continue with the hearings this afternoon and 
I do not think the Committee ought to take any action on 
that question. 

Senator Wiley. Mr. Chairman, after listening to this ex- 
change of ideas, would it not be a very simple process for 
us to ask the Chairman and others to set down what the real 
issues here involved are? 

To me we can clear away a lot of the maze and fog if we 
know just what the issues are. We have no resolution to base 
the issues. We come here, as it were, demanding open session, 
seeking the sky as the limit. Now if we haven't the issue 
clearly in front of us, why I can see where Senator Morse’s 
explanation is clearly pertinent, but if we had some is- 
sues, do as they do in the practice of the courts now. The 
judge calls them up and says, “Agree on what you can 
agree and then define the issue.” We can sort of litigate, as it 
were. 

Senator Russell. The Chair does not want to prescribe the 
limitations of this hearing. If the Senator wishes to make a 
motion and does so this afternoon, I will appoint a commit- 
tee and give equal representation to the majority and the 
minority, four members, let them get together and define 
the issues. I am not prepared to undertake any such chore 
at this time myself. 

Senator Connally. Mr. Chairman, will not every Senator 
have his own ideas about what the issues are? 

Senator Russell. We will settle that. Now may we get 
along with the hearing? Senator Smith? 

Senator Smith. General, I have a few questions I would 
like to ask, if I may. I first want to take this opportunity to 
thank you for the courtesies you presented to me when I 
went to Japan in the fall of 1949 and asked for some help 
and guidance in getting around the area, and your advice as 
to where to go in order to get the feel of the area. I want to 
say here before I begin that in no way, shape or manner did 
you try to influence any judgment I came to, and you gave 
me the opportunity and answered my questions. So whatever 
I say is simply in line with trying to bring out some of the 
things I am still not quite clear about. 

In order to start, I would like to ask you, if I may, what 
are the different commands that you had in the Far East up 
to the time of this change that has just been made? 

As I have it you had four or five different commands there. 
I would like to get for the record what those commands were. 
Will you give us that briefly? 

General MacArthur. Fundamentally I was the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers in Japan. 

Senator Smith. That is known as SCAP? 
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General MacArthur. That is SCAP. That was an inter- 
national office. I also held an international office as the United 
Nations Commander in Korea. I was also the Commander in 
Chief of our forces in the Far East. I also commanded, this 
being a technical command, our ground forces in the Far East. 
I was also Military Governor of the Ryukyus Islands. 

Senator Smith. As I recall it in my conversation with you 
when I was there, there were different jurisdictions in the 
area. I mean Korea was one jurisdiction, the mainland of 
China, and you had certain responsibilities in the Islands and 
so on. Could you define those jurisdictions? 

General MacArthur. The Supreme Commander was limited 
entirely to Japan. He was the sole executive authority for the 
administration of Japan. He had no authorities whatsoever 
outside of the command of that area. 

The Commander in Chief of the United Nations Forces was 
in command in Korea. He had nothing to do except with the 
forces in Korea, and those attributes which came from other 
sections, such as Japan. 

The Commander in Chief in the Far East has the stra- 
tegic control of the theater which embraces Japan, the 
Philippines, and the Ryukyus. 

Senator Smith. The island area? 

General MacArthur. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. Did you have any jurisdiction at all or 
responsibility over the mainland of China? 

General MacArthur. When you were there I did not. 

Senator Smith. That is what I want to bring out. 

General MacArthur. Since then it has come under my 
general jurisdiction strategically. : 

Senator Smith. Since the war started in Korea? 

General MacArthur. That is correct. 

Senator Smith. But prior to the starting of the war in Ko- 
rea, where was the jurisdiction over the mainland? 

General MacArthur. I had no jurisdiction whatsoever over 
China. 

Senator Smith. Am I correct in my recollection that is in 
the hands of the Navy so far as the United States is con- 
cerned? 

General MacArthur. It was in the hands of the Navy 
operating directly under the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Smith. Now, moving over to Korea, if I recollect, 
prior to the outbreak of the war in Korea, you did not have 
general jurisdiction over Korea in any way. 

General MacArthur. No, sir; I had no jurisdiction whatso- 
ever over Korea. 

Senator Smith. What was the jurisdiction there? Am I 
correct that was from the State Department? 

General MacArthur. The jurisdiction there was under the 
general control of the State Department, operating through 
the Ambassador. 

We had in the military, a mission over there of about 
500 officers and men, and they functioned, however, under 
the Ambassador, under the State Department. 

My responsibilities were merely to feed them and clothe 
them in a domiciliary way. I had nothing whatsoever to do 
with the policies, the administration or the command re- 
sponsibilities in Korea until the war broke out. 

Senator Smith. Did you have anything to do with the 
policy that withdrew your troops or our troops from Korea 
prior to the outbreak of the war? 

General MacArthur. That decision was made in Washing- 
ton. 

Senator Smith. That decision was made in Washington; 
it had nothing to do with you or your command there? 

General MacArthur. The troops were a part of my com- 
mand at that time; they were the 24th Corps. 

Senator Smith. Well, I was left with the impression that 
there were three different, you might say, jurisdictions there, 
such as your own on the islands; the Navy on the mainland 
of China, Formosa, and the State Department in Korea. 

General MacArthur. That is correct. 
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Senator Smith. That there was no one finger, politically 
speaking, you might say, on the pulse of the whole area? 

General MacArthur. That is correct. 

Senator Smith. Most of those decisions were cleared in 
Washington? 

General MacArthur. That is correct. 

Senator Smith. They might or might not be in line with 
each other. 

General MacArthur. Any co-ordination was in Washington; 
it was not out in the local theaters. 

Senator Smith. Well now, let me ask you this further 
question then, General: Assuming there were differences of 
opinion between you and the Chiefs of Staff as to the strategy 
in Korea, what possible bearing did that have on your job 
as SCAP in Japan? 

General MacArthur. It would have no direct bearing. It 
would only be indirect. As a matter of fact, I am not aware of 
having had any differences with the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 
military questions at all. 

Senator Smith. What I am trying to get at was what was 
the possible justification, assuming there was a difference of 
opinion, as you said this morning? The Commander in Chief, 
the President, could, of course, have the power to remove you 
as chief of the operations in Korea; but what relation did that 
have to your job in Japan, as the military government there, 
you might say, and as the man in charge of Japan? 

General MacArthur. No direct relationship. They did 
dovetail into each other. 

Senator Smith. Dovetailed; but I am just trying to get, 
in my mind, the reason for your being removed from the 
job in Japan, especially when the Japanese peace treaty was 

- on the fire, and when Mr. Dulles had just been out there, 
with you, discussing the Japanese peace treaty. 

I want to relate that Japanese peace treaty to the picture. 

What light can we get from you on that? 

General MacArthur. I could not give you any light on 
that, Senator. I do not know. 

The two commands were independent. 

If your question is whether I could have been relieved 
from the Korean command, without being relieved from the 
Japanese, the answer, of course, is in the affirmative. 

Senator Smith. That was the purpose of my question, be- 
cause I have been very much troubled on the SCAP situa- 
tion. I am on the subcommittee of the Foreign Relations 
Committee on the Far East, and we have been discussing 
the Japanese peace treaty, and concerned with Mr. Dulles, 
and we thought that Mr. Dulles was dealing with you di- 
rectly on the Japanese peace-treaty negotiations. 

That is the reason I raised the question. 

I am wondering why you were removed from Japan—if 
you had any disagreement on the Japanese peace treaty, or 
anything of that sort? 

General MacArthur. None whatsoever. 

The basis that Mr. Dulles is working on now, is 100 per 
cent in co-ordination with my own ideas. 

Senator Smith. I am very glad indeed to hear that. 

General MacArthur. I think that many of the concepts and 
bases for that treaty are my own. 

Senator Smith. I am very glad to hear that. 

I wanted to get that straight with you. We still have the 
Japanese treaty before us, yet. 

General MacArthur. There was no slightest friction what- 
soever that I know of. 

Senator Smith. That is all I have for the present, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Russell. Senator George not now being present, I 
will call on Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator Saltonstall. General MacArthur, might I ask you 
about three or four questions that appeal to me as important? 

Now, what it seems to me that we are trying to do is to 
get security for our country, our own country, and to get a 
peace, and a policy in the Far East. 
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I have been very much worried to try to find out what is 
our policy in the Far East, particularly with relation to Ko. 
rea; and I read your speech in Chicago where, I think, you 
asked that same question twice. 

Now, on April 15, the Assistant Secretary of State, Dean 
Rusk, in a television and press broadcast, stated in part—and 
this is the pertinent part of his speech, as I read it: 

“What we are trying to do is to maintain peace and 
security without a general war. We are saying to the 
aggressors ‘You will not be allowed to get away with 
your crime. You must stop it.’ 

“At the same time, we are trying to prevent a gen- 
eral conflagration which would consume the very things 
we are now trying to defend.” 

I would appreciate it very much, with your knowledge of 
the Far East, if you will give me your opinion of that state. 
ment, and if that is a practical policy. 

General MacArthur. That policy, as you have read it, seems 
to me to introduce a new concept into military operations- 
the concept of appeasement, the concept that when you use 
force, you can limit that force. 

The concept that I have is that when you go into war, you 
have exhausted all other potentialities of bringing the dis. 
agreements to an end. 

As I understand what you read, that we would apply to 
the military situation in Korea certain military appease- 
ments—that is, that we would not use our air forces to their 
maximum extent, only to the limited area of that Korea; that 
we would not use our Navy, except along the border lines of 
Korea—to me, that would mean that you would have a con- 
tinued and indefinite extension of bloodshed, which would 
have limitless—a limitless end. 

You would not have the potentialities of destroying the 
enemy’s military power, and bringing the conflict to a de- 
cisive close in the minimum of time, and with a minimum of 
loss. 

It seems to me the worst possible concept, militarily, that 
we would simply stay there, resisting aggression, so-called, 
although I do not know what you mean by “resisting aggres 
sion.” 

The very term of “resisting aggression,” it seems to me 
that you destroy the potentialities of the aggressor to con- 
tinually hit you. 

If that is the concept of a continued and indefinite cam- 
paign in Korea, with no definite purpose of stopping it until 
the enemy gets tired or you yield to his terms, I think that 
introduces into the military sphere a political control such as 
I have never known in my life or have ever studied. 

Senator Saltonstall. In other words, you feel that the Ko- 
rean situation having gone into an armed conflict, it should 
be brought to an end in the quickest possible way through a 
military victory. 

General MacArthur. I do, Senator, exactly; and I believe 
if you do not do that, if you hit soft, if you practice appease: 
ment in the use of force, you are doomed to disaster. 

I believe that if you continue that way, you are inviting the 
very thing that you desire to stop—the spread of the conflict 

Senator Saltonstall. Then assuming that your four recom- 
mendations, as made in your address to Congress, were al 
adopted, what do you visualize as the result? 

General MacArthur. I believe that if you carry that out, 
you stand the best chance that is possible of ending this wa 
in the quickest time and with the least cost in blood. 

In fact, I haven’t seen any other proposal as to how you 
would expect to bring it to an end except by agreeing to the 
enemy’s terms. 

Senator Saltonstall. And you think that if your four recon 
mendations were carried into effect, it would not necessarily 
spread the war into Manchuria and China, but by quick and 
effective action of our power, it would be sufficiently limited 
to Korea as to be brought to an end in that general vicinity’ 

General MacArthur. I don’t think that if you apply the 
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measures that I advocate, which were the measures that the 

Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended on January 12, that you 

will necessarily confine the area of the conflict to Korea; but 

| believe it will give you an opportunity to hit the enemy 
where he is assembling to hit you. 

Senator Saltonstall. Now, may I ask this question on a 
slightly different subject. In this so-called Wake Island con- 
ference statement on page 8, on the printed copy, the Presi- 
dent is quoted as saying this: 

“General MacArthur and I have talked fully about 

Formosa. There is no need to cover that subject again. 

‘ The General and I are in complete agreement.” 

I believe that was also the purport of a communique is- 
sued at that time. Is that a fair statement of the President's 
and your position when you conferred on Formosa, if you 
care to say? That was a private communication, of course. 

General MacArthur. I don’t think the communique had any 
reference to Formosa, Senator, and I think that when the 
President said that he and I were in agreement about For- 
mosa, that he meant the agreement was that both of us had 
dropped the question of discussing it there at Wake Island, 
at any other time. 

The strategic situation of Formosa, its value, and its gen- 
eral relativity to security in the Far East was not discussed 
by me with the President. 

Now, I would not feel at liberty to reveal what was dis- 
cussed by the President with me in our conference before the 
main conference. 

Senator Saltonstall. I respect that. 

General MacArthur. But I do offer that explanation of what 
I am sure the President had in mind when he made that 
statement. 

Senator Saltonstall. I respect your position with relation to 
your conference with the President. 

I would say, most respectfully, that I would think that that 
statement, the interpretation of an ordinary person, particular- 
ly in Congress, would give that statement, “We are in com- 
plete accord,” would lead to a different inference. 

General MacArthur. I agree with you 100 per cent, Sena- 
tor; and the same concept hit me in Tokyo, and the next day 
I issued a statement through the spokesman in Tokyo stating 
that there had been absolutely no change on my part in any 
views I held as to the strategic value of Formosa. 

Senator Saltonstall. May I ask you, sir, one more question. 
In your address to the Congress you stated that you felt that 
military necessity and the conduct of the war—and I think 
I quote you accurately from here on—“removal of restric- 
tions on the forces of the Republic of China on Formosa with 
logistical support to contribute to their effective operation 
against the Chinese mainland.” 

My question is: Just what do you visualize this logistical 
support would amount to in the way of men, material, and 
ships, as well as air support? - 

General MacArthur. The quotation from my statement is 
incorrect, Senator. What I said was not with reference to the 
Chinese mainland, but what I said was “against the com- 
mon enemy.” As I explained this morning—or tried to—the 
use of the troops, the Chinese Nationalist troops—should be 
left to the judgment of the Chinese commander in chief; and 
I tried to explain the various ways in which he might use 
those troops. 

It is an absolutely incorrect statement, which I have great 
difficulty in comprehending why it was made, because I 
gave a copy of my statement to the Clerk of the Senate or 
the House, whoever was there, and it was recorded and you 
will find that there was a misquotation on it. 

What I said was “against the common enemy.” I did not 
a to limit the use of the Chinese troops on the main- 
and. 

Senator Saltonstall. The misquotation on my part— 

General MacArthur. What we have recommended there, 
as I said this morning, I appointed a commission that went 
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down there with the approval of Washington, who made a 
full report after two months of study of what matériel was 
necessary to place the troops, the Nationalist troops on For- 
mosa, in a condition of general preparedness for fighting. 

That report has been in general approved, and as I under- 
stand, is being carried out now. 

Senator Saltonstall. Mr. Chairman, I thank the General. 
I have no more questions now. I would like to reserve the 
right to perhaps ask questions at a future time. 

Senator Russell. Senator Green. 

Senator Green. General, in the first place I would like to 
join with Senator Smith in thanking you for your kind hos- 
pitality in Tokyo in 1949. 

General MacArthur. We still remember that visit with 
great pleasure out there, Senator. 

Senator Green. What I would like to ask is a question 
which seems to me to go to the basis of the whole difference 
that has been developed. It is this: 

The theory that we could win a quick victory in China 
simply by lending logistic support to the Chinese troops now 
in Formosa and in bombarding the coast cities and in estab- 
lishing blockade would, in the first place, would it not, indi- 
cate we would proceed alone and not with any help from 
the other United Nations? 

General MacArthur. I can give you no testimony about the 
United Nations, Senator. 

Senator Green. What would be your expectation? 

General MacArthur. My hope would be of course that the 
United Nations would see the wisdom and utility of that 
course, but if they did not, I still believe that the interest of 
the United States being the predominant one in Korea, would 
require our action. 

Senator Green. Alone? 

General MacArthur. Alone, if necessary. If the other na- 
tions of the world haven’t got enough sense to see where ap- 
peasement leads after the appeasement which led to the 
second World War in Europe, if they can’t see exactly the 
road that they are following in Asia, why then we had better 
protect ourselves and go it alone. 

Senator Green. Then why do you think that the Chinese 
now in Formosa, even with that help and without our 
ground forces in China, could achieve a victory when Chiang 
Kai-shek suffered such a severe defeat previously? 

General MacArthur. I don’t believe that the Chinese Na- 
tionalist forces alone, Senator, could achieve any such victory, 
but using them in conjunction with our own forces in accord- 
ance with the recommendations the Joint Chiefs of Staff made 
January 12, I believe that we would achieve a victory within 
a reasonable period of time. 

I believe that the Chinese, the potential of China to wage 
modern war, is limited. She lacks the industrial base upon 
which modern war is based. 

She is unable herself to turn out an air force or to turn out 
a navy. She is unable to supply herself with some of the 
heavier munitions. 

I believe that the minute the pressure was placed upon 
her distributive system, the minute you stop the flow of stra- 
tegic materials which has been going on so extensively since 
the Korean war started, that she would be unable to maintain 
in the field even the armies that she has now. 

What I mean to say is if she has now an army of four or 
five million men, after the blockade, after the breaking up 
of her distributive systems due to her enormous poverty, due 
to the fact that she is only a couple of jumps ahead of starva- 
tion at any time at all, that that pressure of blockade and of 
concentrated attack upon her supply lines would make it im- 
possible for her to maintain anything like four million men 
in the field. Perhaps a million men, perhaps half that. 

She, I believe, has the inherent weaknesses for modern 
war of relying entirely upon ground forces and not having the 
industrial system to even supply them. 

I believe that against the modern scientific methods of the 
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United Nations, the potential of the United Nations, of 
the United States, if you would have it so, is sufficient to force 
the Chinese to stop their aggression in Korea. 

We have no desire to destroy China, quite the contrary. 
You know from your own erudite and long experience of the 
innate friendship between the two countries. But we do have 
a great desire to make her stop her aggressive attacking in 
Korea. 

I believe when you hit her base potential that way she 
would be forced to stop her aggression in Korea. I believe un- 
der those conditions she would talk a reasonable cease-fire 
procedure. 

Senator Green. You do not think then that she would fur- 
ther call upon America for ground forces as well as air and 
sea forces? 

General MacArthur. I don’t know whether anybody would 
call on the United States for ground forces, but I do know it 
would be utterly reckless and foolish for the United States to 
even consider it. I do not believe it would be necessary. 

Senator Green. The last experience they had in China when 
the Japanese attacked with air, sea and land forces, was that 
China successfully resisted, although not so well equipped 
then as the Nationalist troops would be now. 

General MacArthur. The objective of Japan and our ob- 
jective, Senator, is different as day and night. The objective 
of Japan was to conquer, occupy, control and exploit all of 
China. Our only objective is to force the Chinese to stop their 
attacks in Korea on our troops. The two things are entirely 
different. 

Senator Green. Well, are not masses of China now, the 
population of China, as much opposed to Chiang Kai-shek’s 
forces as they were then to the Japanese invasion? 

General MacArthur. I couldn’t tell you, Senator. 

Senator Green. If that were true, then why would not the 
result be the same? 

General MacArthur. The general reports from China, of 
course, are growing restlessness under the slavery of totali- 
tarian rule. Just how far that may have gone, I don’t know. 
The Chinese on Formosa will tell you it has gone a long way. 
The reports that come in indicate that. But without the inti- 
mate knowledge that would come from personal presence, I 
wouldn't attempt to act as a seer and answer such basic ques- 
tions as that. 

I do say unhesitatingly that with the power that we could 
bring against her with our air and Navy, with the assistance 
of the ground forces that the Nationalists might summon, 
that I believe we can force her to stop her aggression in 
Korea, which is the only objective as far as I see it, that we 
would have in such a conflict. 

Now you speak of American forces being sucked into China, 
ground forces. I invite your attention to the fact that hundreds 
of thousands of American ground forces have already been 
committed in Korea, and if you keep on this indecisive fight- 
ing, hundreds of thousands or more of them will go there. 

Our losses already, the battle casualties, are approaching 
65,000. This conflict in Korea has already lasted almost as 
long as General Eisenhower’s decisive campaign which 
brought the European war to an end. And yet the only pro- 
gram that I have been able to hear is that we shall indecisive- 
ly go on resisting aggression. Whatever that may mean. And 
if you do, you are going to have thousands and thousands 
and thousands of American lives that will fall, and in my own 
opinion events finally will catch up with you, so that you will 
have to stop it in some way; and then the great question is— 
Where does the responsibility of that blood rest? 

This I am quite sure—It is not going to rest on my shoulders. 

Senator Green. As I understand it, the pressure that could 
be brought in the South, you count upon to reduce the 
pressure in Korea to such an extent that it would be a quick 
victory in Korea? 

General MacArthur. What I said, Senator, was that if you 
use the chinese forces on Formosa for a diversionary effect, 
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and force the enemy to operate on another front, you will 
unquestionably diminish the pressure upon our forces jn 
Korea, and thereby you will save American blood and Amer. 
ican efforts. 

Senator Green. I understand how it might save that in 
Korea, but would it not increase it in China by more than 
what you save in Korea? If you get or could get thereby a 
quick victory in Korea, it does not assure, or does it assure, 
you of a quick victory in China? Have we not substituted 
a greater problem for a lesser one? That is the thing that 
bothers me, and that is the reason I am asking these ques- 
tions. 

General MacArthur. I believe that if you will hit the Chi- 
nese and stop their potentials for war, you will bring peace 
not only to Korea but you will bring peace to China—that js 
as far as you can bring it. 

Senator Green. Well, there is one other— 

General MacArthur. The great problem, as I see it, in 
Korea, the great problem is to stop this sacrifice of American 
blood that has not got any definite end to it, as I see it. 

Senator Green. There is one other phase to the question 
which applies to both Korea and China, which you touched 
upon, and that is this: You have dealt with these questions in 
both countries on a purely military basis. But isn’t our Goy- 
ernment required to give consideration and decide upon it 
on both a military and a political basis? Can you separate 
them so distinctly and say that a military victory is a political 
victory? 

General MacArthur. I think that it is quite impossible to 
draw a line of differentiation and say this is a political and 
this is a military situation. 

The American Government should have such co-ordination 
so that the political and military are in co-ordination. 

The general definition which for many decades has been 
accepted was that war was the ultimate process of politics; 
that when all other political means failed, you then go to 
force; and when you do that, the balance of control, the bal- 
ance of concept, the main interest involved, the minute you 
reach the killing stage, is the control of the military. A theater 
commander, in any campaign, is not merely limited to the 
handling of his troops; he commands that whole area political- 
ly, economically and militarily. You have got to trust at that 
stage of the game when politics fails, and the military takes 
over, you must trust the military, or otherwise you will have 
the system that the Soviet once employed of the political 
commissar, who would run the military as well as the politics 
of the country. 

Now, the differentiation that exists between the political 
features and the military features, I am not able to discuss 
because I have not been here in Washington. Others will be 
able to tell you more about that than I, but I do unquestion- 
ably state that when men become locked in battle, that there 
should be no artifice undet the name of politics, which 
should handicap your own men, decrease their chances for 
winring, and increase their losses. 

Senator Green. Well, but the point is a little different from 
that. A military victory, a quick military victory, does not 
necessarily mean anything but the defeat and disintegration 
of the armies, but it does not affect the population. If you 
would defeat the Communist armies, it does not necessarily 
mean that you can defeat Communism in China. 

General MacArthur. Senator, as far as the United Nations 
in Korea is concerned, it is limited to Korea. They are trying 
to clear Korea. I don’t understand that in any decisions or 
discussions that have arisen we are trying to do more than 
stop the Chinese from aggression in Korea. I believe when we 
do that we have to put sufficient military forces upon them 
to do it. 

I do not believe we can put that sufficient military force 
upon them if we limit ourselves to the inhibitions we do now, 
just in the area of Korea. I believe the minute that we put 
those pressures on them that the Red Chinese, if they have 
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any sensibilities of discretion at all, would enter into a cease- 

fire parley. 

When we get them to stop their aggression in Korea, I 
think we have accomplished everything that the United Na- 
tions resolution, and that the United States desires, as far 
as I know. 

Now, the questions that you have raised are questions that 
deal with other matters than that. They deal with the future 
of China. 

I have not discussed that or addressed myself to it in any 
way. I won't attempt to. What I am dealing with is the situa- 
tion in Korea in all my comments and statements. 

Senator Green. Suppose the United Nations should with- 
draw these inhibitions under which you have been acting in 
Korea. Then, would that change your point of view as to the 

licy? 

General MacArthur. I believe that they should withdraw 
their inhibitions; they should apply the economic, military 
sanctions that are necessary, and that we would force the 
Chinese to stop their aggression in Korea. I do; and that is 
the very essence and point that I have tried to make here. 

Senator Green. But also you stated in that connection, did 
you not, that you had received no instructions from the United 
Nations since your original appointment. 

General MacArthur. The general objectives of the United 
Nations, as evidenced by their resolutions, have not varied or 
changed. 

My instructions from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, acting as the 
agency for the United Nations, have modified the military 
conditions under which I operate. 

As I said this morning, they have made the paramount pur- 
pose and mission the security of our forces, and the security 
of Japan, and in handling the forces, those were the two 
basic concepts upon which I was operating. 

Senator Green. Well, in your opinion, would the action of 
the Chinese in joining in this agression justify the United 
Nations, acting through the Chiefs of Staff, in modifying 
those inhibitions? 

General MacArthur. I certainly do. 

Senator Green. Well, why would not that be a feasible 
method of bringing about this quick victory? 

General MacArthur. I don’t quite understand what you 
mean. 

Senator Green. Well, is not that another method— 

General MacArthur. As I understand your questioning, the 
entrance of Red China in the war against us warranted the 
United Nations in changing their basic directives. I have 
asked for that frequently. 

Senator Green. There is just one other question, which is 
not related—not directly—in this discussion, precipitated by 
an exchange of letters between Representative Martin and 
yourself which, I think, has been made public, was that the 
whole of the correspondence? 

General MacArthur. Was that what? 

Senator Green. Was that the whole of your correspondence 
on that subject? 

General MacArthur. It was. 

Senator Green. There were two letters? 

General MacArthur. I have always felt, Senator, that any 
member of Congress is entitled, within security provisions, to 
any information that he asked for. 

When Representative Martin wrote and asked my opinion, 
I immediately replied. It made so little impression upon me, 
I will say, that later on when somebody said a great deal of 
commotion had been raised by that letter, I had to consult 
my files to see what the letter was. 

I repeat, when any Senator or Congressman of the Gov- 
emment of the United States asks my opinion on a public 
question, that is not security—classified, I shall give him free- 
ly and frankly my opinion. That is what I visualize is the 
proper courtesy and respect that is due to the legislative 
leaders of the country. 
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Senator Green. Well, then, you had other similar corres- 
pondence with other Representatives— 

General MacArthur. I don’t recall, sir. 

Senator Green. —and Senators? I did not hear you. 

General MacArthur. The Congress itself; I made the report 
to it several years ago. 

Senator Green. Yes. 

General MacArthur. There have been many Congressmen 
and Senators through Japan, and always have I answered to 
the best of my ability the questions and queries they pro- 
pounded. You were one of them, Senator. 

Senator Green. Well, thank you very much. (Laughter) 
With that exchange of courtesies, I conclude my questioning. 

Senator Russell. Senator Johnson. 

Senator Johnson. General MacArthur, I believe you said 
this morning that you—you read a letter. you had in your 
statement this morning, the date of which was January 12, 
and you said that was a statement that supported the posi- 
tion which you took in your meeting where— 

Senator Fulbright. Will you speak up a little bit? 

Senator Johnson. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

This morning you said or you read from a document to 
support the position you took at the Joint Meeting of the 
Congress, to the effect that the Joint Chiefs of Staff were in 
agreement with your position. 

Were there any conditions attached to that statement 
other than the one you pointed out? 

General MacArthur. On those points none except those that 
I pointed out, as far as I recall. 

Senator Johnson. Do you have any other information from 
the Joint Chiefs collectively or the Chiefs individually that 
would indicate that they support the position you took? 

General MacArthur. I know nothing except the January 12 
statement. That is the last— 

Senator Johnson. In your conversations with General Col- 
lins from time to time he may have expressed himself on the 
wisdom of the course you outlined. Did he? 

General MacArthur. General Collins visited the Command 
after that. At that time the great question that he raised was 
whether we could stay in Korea at all or whether we would 
evacuate. The Joint Chiefs of Staff were not sure we could 
stick in Korea. It was my opinion that we could. 

That was the great question at that time, whether we should 
evacuate Korea or whether we should not. 

Senator Johnson. Was it your impression that the recom- 
mendations that the Joint Chiefs made in the January 12 letter 
to the Secretary of Defense was based on the possibility of 
our evacuating Korea or merely stabilizing it over there? 

General MacArthur. The statement itself referred to that 
possibility. I know no more than what was in that study. I 
wouldn’t attempt to interpret what was more than placed in 
that paper. 

I wouldn’t attempt to say what the opinion of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff may be today, but I do say that was what 
they recommended on January 12. 

Senator Johnson. And there were no conditions attached 
to those recommendations other than the ones you read? 

General MacArthur. Nothing that I can recall, and that 
their opinion that was made in that coincided almost identi- 
cally with my own beliefs in the matter. 

And I may say that every responsible military authority 
that I have talked with, not only in my own command but in 
the foreign commanders who are there, have agreed with 
that. I don’t know a single exception. 

Senator Johnson. Has there been any other indication, 
other than the document of January the 12th, to the effect 
that the Joint Chiefs support the program you advocate? 

General MacArthur. Nothing in writing that I know of. 

Senator Johnson. Anything orally? 

General MacArthur. Nothing that I know of. 

Senator Johnson. General, you said this morning that you 
constantly asked for more than you were able to obtain. 
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General MacArthur. I want to say, Senator, if I can inter- 
rupt you rather rudely, that they have never taken any posi- 
tion as far as I know which is in contradiction to the position 
of January 12. If they have, it was never furnished me. 

Senator Johnson. I believe this morning you said that you 
had asked for more than you were able to obtain. 

General MacArthur. That’s right. 

Senator Johnson. I recall quite well that was your position 
the last time I saw you back in 1942. Would you care to 
elaborate on that statement by indicating some of the re- 
quests you made and the size of the force that you felt you 
needed and the size of the force you got? 

General MacArthur. I don’t recall all the details, Senator, 
but the first recommendation I made after I put in the army 
in Japan was that I should get an entire new army of at least 
four divisions with al] its complements. 

The state of preparedness of the country and other obli- 
gations seemed to make that impossible, and definite limita- 
tions on the number of ground troops were made. 

Senator Johnson. You would say it would be inaccurate, 
however, to state that you had been given all the men you 
requested? 

General MacArthur. Inaccurate? I have never been given 
all the men that I requested. The organizations that I have 
have never been brought up to full war strength. 

When I left three weeks ago, they were still several thou- 
sands short of riflemen in the various combat divisions. 

Senator Johnson. General, could you give the Committee 
some indication of the increase in forces that will be re- 
quired in your judgment to carry out the program that you 
think this nation should carry out in Korea, the Far East? 

General MacArthur. I believe that the start of that program 
should be the lifting of the inhibitions against our present 
Navy and Air Force. 

Senator Johnson. That would not materially increase the 
requirements for men for those two services? 

General MacArthur. Of the ground forces—I do not be- 
lieve that the settlement of the Korean conflict would require 
any great increase in our ground forces. There is a definite 
limitation logistically as to what we can supply in the way of 
ground forces. 

Our great strength would be to attack basically the Chinese 
forces from our strength. You are a bridge player. You know 
that the first rule in bridge is to lead from your own strength. 

Our strength is the Air and the Navy, as compared to the 
Chinese. That is where we should apply the pressure. They 
cannot, they have nothing to resist it with. They are wide open. 
And by using those scientific methods which are at our disposal 
you will obviate the necessity of putting in ground troops and 
losing them by the thousands as we are doing now. 

Senator Johnson. General, in the light of this program that 
you have recommended, would you favor increasing the 
limitation on the ceiling now on our Armed Forces, the ceil- 
ing of 3,462,000 men? 

General MacArthur. Oh, Senator, you are far afield from 
me. I have had no part in the policy discussions or the studies 
of the over-all strength of the United States. I have been a 
theater commander, confined myself entirely to that. 

I wouldn't know. I would have to go into the matter and 
make studies, which I have never attempted. 

Senator Johnson. As I remember, in your very fine state- 
ment to the joint meeting of the House and Senate you stated 
that there were some who had expressed the thought that 
our strength was inadequate to protect us on both fronts and 
that, as I remember it, you felt that was an expression of 
defeatism. 

I assume you were talking about our potential strength 
and not our present strength. 

General MacArthur. When was this statement made? 

Senator Johnson. In your speech to the House and the 
Senate. 

General MacArthur. Oh, yes. Yes, it does. 
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Senator Johnson. General, in the light of world conditions 
and the demands that are made upon this nation for trained 
man power, do you favor universal military training? 

General MacArthur. I have never given the subject the 
slightest thought, Senator. I am a believer in preparedness, If 
the best way to get preparedness would be the universal 
miltary service, I would certainly be for it. Whether that 
is the best way, after we look it all over, the experts seem 
to think that it is so. I have never given the matter any study 
in the last 14 years. 

Senator Johnson. So far as you are informed, however, you 
do not believe that the execution of the program you recom- 
mend would materially increase the need for additional 
man power? 

General MacArthur. I wouldn’t know, Senator, until] I made 
a study of it. The over-all strength that is necessary to be 
kept as a standing force is flexible, of course, and depends 
upon the relative preparedeness of the various nations of the 
world. 

Senator Johnson. But you recommend a specific program 
in the Far East. Now, will that program, in your judgment, 
require additional man power and, if so, what is your estimate 
of how much would be required? 

General MacArthur. It does not require a great ground 
force in the Far East. 

It does require a certain amount of Navy and Air. It does 
require garrisons, such as we would have in the various places, 
Japan, the Philippines, Okinawa—it would be a small fraction, 
indeed, of the total forces of the United States. 

I think the forces that we have out there now, including 
the Korean forces, represent something less than 10 per cent 
of our potential. 

I am sure that would not have to be raised to any mate- 
rial strength to accomplish the purpose of defense that ] 
spoke of. 

Senator Johnson. Did I understand you to say that the 
foreign commanders in Korea shared your views about the 
kind of program that should be put into effect there? 

General MacArthur. Every officer that I have talked with 
there, is in general agreement. 

Senator Johnson. And by that statement, of course, you 
include General Ridgway? 

General MacArthur. General—who?P 

Senator Johnson. Ridgway. 

General MacArthur. I would, of course, prefer to let Gen- 
eral Ridgway speak for himself; but, I will say “Yes.” 

Senator Johnson. Thank you, General. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General MacArthur. I think you will find, if you will go 
into the reports that he made, that he is quite in agreement. 

Senator Russell. Senator Hickenlooper. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Gen- 
eral MacArthur, I would like to get into a little different phase 
of the matter there, in the Orient, in Korea and China, than 
has been discussed hertofore. 

I would like to ask you about the British attitude. 

General MacArthur. About what? 

Senator Hickenlooper. About the British attitude, not only 
in Korea, but in connection with any activities by the Chinese 
Nationalists on the mainland of China; and to try to tell you 
what is in my mind, by way of this question, I will just say: 

Have the British been vigorous in resisting the idea of 
bombing, strategically, in Manchuria, or of taking the wraps 
off of Chiang Kai-shek, for the purpose of letting him use his 
troops in the best method possible against the Reds? 

General MacArthur. I know nothing directly; but from 
what has been carried in the press, and other accounts, | 
should say they resisted it about as strongly as was possible. 

That is the general impression that we have, over in the 
Far East. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Do you believe that Hong Kong, 
the British foothold there, has anything to do with that? h 
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other words, is it believed, over there, that if they support any 
such action by Chiang Kai-shek, or support strategic bombing 
in Manchuria, that they will lose Hong Kong to the Reds? 

General MacArthur. I could not tell you, Senator, except 
by speculative comment. 

I have had no direct dealings with the British, except the 
small token forces that operated under my command. 

You know much more about that than I do. 

Senator Hickenlooper. May I ask your opinion on another 
matter, then? That is, if you care to express it, or if you have 

an opinion on it? 

Assuming that the Chinese Reds would be able to con- 
solidate China, that is, win a complete victory— 

General MacArthur. That is continental China? 

Senator Hickenlooper. Continental China. 

General MacArthur. Yes? 

Senator Hickenlooper. And that some sort of a cease-fire or 
appeasement or something of that kind, were had, that would 
give them the ultimate political victory they want, which is 
the consolidation of Red China, occurred. Do you believe 
that the Red Chinese would permit the British to stay in 
Hong Kong very long after that consolidation? 

General MacArthur. (Laughing) If you ask my personal 
opinion, no. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Sir? 

General MacArthur. My own personal opinion would be no. 

Senator Hickenlooper. They would not permit them to stay 
there very long? 

General MacArthur. That would be my belief. I think that 
the port of Hong Kong is now a means by which great quan- 
tities of materials, strategic and otherwise, pour through into 
Red China. 

If Red China took that away from the British, it would re- 
act against them. I think it is beneficial for the Chinese under 
present conditions to allow that port to remain in the hands 
of the British, and to receive the constant flow of strategic ma- 
terials that goes through there. 

I happened to see one of the last papers before I relin- 
quished my command in the Far East, a report from the 
American consul general, as to the strategic materials which 
had gone through Hong Kong and reached the Red Chinese. 
All these materials were on our proscribed strategic list. And, 
as I recall the figure, it was for three weeks; it was for the 
two weeks in February and a week in March. Wasn't it? 
About three weeks at that time, and it consisted of these 
strategic materials alone—of 210 million dollars’, Hong Kong 
dollars’ worth of goods, as I recall. These figures are not 
accurate but they are approximately so. I think the Hong 
Kong dollar is now probably about five to one. So that would 
be about 40 million dollars’ worth of strategic materials— 
railroads, steel products, ties, petroleums, various matters of 
that sort—-which cleared through Hong Kong alone. Now I 
am not talking about what might be cleared from Singapore 
up to Tientsin or Tsingtao, or those places. This was through 
the port of Hong Kong alone. 

I correct myself, that the total that passed through there 
of strategic materials which were proscribed and those which 
were not proscribed was 40 million dollars. 

That report—have you got that report here? 

General Whitney. I have. 

General MacArthur. We have it here. That is the report of 
the American consul made under—what date? 

General Whitney. March 29, 1951. 

General MacArthur. March of this year. That shows the 
great value to the Chinese of having that gateway of supply. 

Now, if you place an economic blockade, of course, that 
would close it down, and the advantages to the Chinese of 
having it in British hands, and therefore open, would tend to 
disappear. And following the logic of your statement, it 
would increase the dangers and jeopardies of Honk Kong 
passing into Chinese hands. 

Senator Hickenlooper. In the event the Chinese Reds are 
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able to consolidate their control over the mainland of China 
and be victorious in that effort, would they rest until they 
had taken over Formosa also? In other words, is there any 
chance in your view of any settlement with the Chinese Reds 
without Formosa being given to them? 

General MacArthur. My views on Formosa are pretty well 
known. I believe if you lose Formosa, you lose the key to 
our littoral line of defense and encompass Truk. I believe the 
Philippines and Japan both would be untenable from our 
military point of view. Formosa cannot be taken by Red 
China as long as the United States maintains control of the 
seas and of the air. There isn’t the capacity in my opinion of 
Red China to storm the gates of Formosa. 

Now, whether the Chinese would make any settlement 
which didn’t involve the future of Formosa is entirely specu- 
lative. But the concept I have as far as Korea is concerned, 
is to put such pressure of force upon them that they would 
have to stop the aggression in Korea. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Yes. Well, I have gained the im- 
pression one way or another that Formosa is the very key 
commodity in any dealings with the Red Chinese; that is, that’ 
they avidly want Formosa, and that is one of their great ob- 
jectives, along with the consolidation of the mainland of 
China; that the Red Chinese want Formosa and they will not 
give up their efforts to get it. 

General MacArthur. I believe that from our standpoint we 
practically lose the Pacific Ocean if we give up or lose 
Formosa. I don’t want you to misunderstand me. We haven't 
the faintest aggressive intent against Formosa. We do not 
need Formosa for our bases or anythipg else. But Formosa 
should not be allowed to fall into Red hands. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Yes. That would make our position 
in the Pacific, at least in the Far East, untenable eventually? 

General MacArthur. If it fell into enemy hands, it would 
make our position untenable in my opinion. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Yes. 

General, this is a speculative question, but it is one that is 
in the minds of a great many people. If a settlement should 
be made of the situation over there, if it should be resolved 
so that Red China consolidated her position and became the 
recognized Government there, do you think that we could look 
thereafter to increased dangers and threats in the region of 
Alaska from Communist forces of whatever combination they 
might be—Russia or Red China, or a combination of both? 
Do you think that would increase our danger there? 

General MacArthur. If the enemy secured Formosa and 
secured thereby the Pacific Ocean, that would immeasurably 
increase the dangers of that ocean being used as an avenue 
of advance by any potential enemy. And Alaska is on that 
ocean; it would unquestionably increase the dangers to 
Alaska as well as it would to the State of California, the State 
of Washington, and Oregon, Central and South America. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Do you have any information that 
you could give us as to the strength of the Russian forces, air 
forces or other forces, across the Bering Strait and in the 
vicinity of that Strait? 

General MacArthur. Alaska? That is not my theater, Sena- 
tor. I couldn’t tell you. 

Senator Hickenlooper. General, as you are well aware, there 
have been certain statements and claims made by people 
publicly that you were recalled because of what they termed 
insubordination. You perhaps have seen statements in the 
press made by certain people to that effect. 

I would like to ask you whether or not at any time you re- 
ceived any communication from any official superior either 
suggesting that you might be guilty of insubordination or 
suggesting that any course of action of yours might be con- 
sidered insubordination. 

In other words, did anybody warn you that you might be 
guilty of insubordination? 

General MacArthur. I hadn’t the faintest idea of it. I am 
not conscious of having even trod close to any such thing. 
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Senator Hickenlooper. General, is it not historically true 
throughout military history that commanding officers as their 
rank increases, including their command and their responsi- 
bility in the theater, increases, that by the same token the 
breadth of their discretion is also recognized? 

In other words, a theater commander is more than purely 
a disciplined officer taking and carrying out meticulously strict 
orders within certain narrow limitations. A theater com- 
mander, and especially a commander in charge of a great 
area of operation such as the European invasion under Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, and your own activities in the South Pacific 
and then in the Far East, those commands and those positions 
carry with it the necessity for broader policy activities and 
policy statements on the part of a commanding officer than 
the commander of a garrison for instance in some restricted 
locality would have. 

Hasn’t that been historically true about commanders? 

General MacArthur. Completely. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Now General, you were the Gov- 
nor of Japan, were you not? 

General MacArthur, I was— 

Senator Hickenlooper. And a political and administrative 
officer there? 

General MacArthur. | was more than the Governor of Ja- 
pan. I was the sole executive authority for administration and 
execution in Japan. 

Senator Hickenlooper. And as such you were charged and 
authorized in a broad way to make policy decisions, were you 
not? 

General MacArthur. I was. [ had not only the normal exe- 
cutive authorities such as our own President has in this 
country, but I had legislative authority. 

I could by fiat issue directives. That I did not was a matter 
of judgment, not of authority. 

Senator Hickenlooper. And therefore the authority that you 
had carried with it the broadest discretion, did it not? 

General MacArthur. There is no question, a discretion 
which I have exercised frequently. The various proclama- 
tions, the various statements, the various manifestos which | 
issued to the Japanese people were under the authority dele- 
gated to me. They were not subject to the controls of any 
higher authority. 

I was required to carry out and implement the policies of 
the Far Eastern Commission, but in the gaps that existed 
where those policies did not apply, my own authority was 
complete. 

Senator Hickenlooper. So that you operated not only as a 
military commander in military operations, but you operated 
in a political capacity? 

General MacArthur. I did. 

Senator Hickenlooper. With the broadest powers and dis- 
cretions both in the military field within the limits of your 
command and in the political field within the broad directives 
of your assignment? 

General MacArthur. With reference to Japan, completely. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Yes. Now, didn’t you issue direc- 
tives and orders of a political nature in Japan from time to 
time without having first had them O.K.’d in every instance 
by Washington? 

General MacArthur. I issued them on my own authority. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Were you ever charged with in- 
subordination or non-co-operation because you issued— 

General MacArthur. Never. That was my duty and respon- 
sibility. 

Senator Hickenlooper. —those things from time to time? 

This is another question that goes to the matter of opin- 
ion, General. The longer this situation in Korea remains in- 
decisive, would you give us your opinion on the effect of the 
confidence and the trust which other nations in the Orient 
may have in the United States. 

In other words, are they getting shaky toward us the longer 
the indecisiveness in Korea occurs, or— 
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General MacArthur. If the United States doesn’t bring the 
Korean war to a decisive and victorious end, she will have 
to accept all of the consequences of a disastrous defeat. 

Senator Hickenlooper. General, this is going back just a 
little way, but you were the commander in the Far East 
and, I believe, the Supreme Commander in the Pacific in 
the closing days of the last war, at least against the |.panese: 
were you not? 

General MacArthur. I was Supreme Commander in the 
Southwest Pacific area. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Which included Japan, did it not 
and it included action against Japan? 

General MacArthur. Japan was included in my command 
when I became the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers in Japan. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Well, the question I want to ask you 
is this: How long before the first atomic bomb was dropped 
on Hiroshima were you told it was going to be dropped? 

General MacArthur. As far as I recall, it was a short time. 
As far as I recall, General Spaatz came out there and in- 
formed me that the bomb was to be dropped. I should say 
that was 10 days or two weeks before the bomb was actually 
dropped. ’ 

Senator Hickenlooper. How many? 

General MacArthur. Ten days or two weeks would be my 
guess now. : 

Senator Hickenlooper. General, I have some questions that 
have been submitted to me by some other members of the 
Senate who are not members of this Committee, and under 
the rule I shall adopt these questions as my own, although 
they are questions which I have been requested to ask. 

The first one is: You have been quoted as saying China is 
without the essentials of modern industrial warfare—oil, rub- 
ber, food—and we need only “smash their tenuous railway 
system to reduce them quickly to impotence.” 

What are the possibilities of reconquering part or all of 
the Chinese mainland if the U. N. troops are properly sup- 
ported and the Chinese forces of Chiang freed to attack the 
Communists? 

I personally feel that you answered most of that question a 
while ago. 

General MacArthur. That has run through the discussion 
entirely. I think my testimony would answer it. 

Senator Hickenlooper. I feel that you did answer it. I am 
going through these because I feel obligated to ask the ques- 
tions of any member. 

Well, the answer is that the possibilities are good that 
the Chinese forces could be defeated. 

General MacArthur, Senator, what I have said is if you 
put that pressure on China, she will be forced to stop her ag- 
gression in Korea. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Yes. The second question is: What 
is the military effect of the President’s order to the Navy to 
guard Red China against sea or air attack by the forces of 
free China? 

General MacArthur. What do you mean? His order about 
Formosa? 

Senator Hickenlooper. I take it that the questioner means 
the use ot our Navy to prevent Nationalist Chinese from go- 
ing on the mainland and to prevent Red Chinese from going 
to Formosa. That is, the blockade order to our Navy. 

General MacArthur. The result is to lose the potential 
against the common enemy of the forces on Formosa, the 
Chinese forces on Formosa. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Question No. 3: What is the state 
of the morale of our ground and Navy forces when the Amer 
ican Navy guards the Red China coast while we are forbid- 
den to bomb their troop concentrations? 

General MacArthur. That is a question and an argument 
rolled into one, isn’t itP The morale of our forces over in Ke 
rea when I left them was tops. They were splendid in every 
way. 
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Senator Hickenlooper. Well, just supplementing this ques- 
tion, may I ask whether or not they are happy about not 
being able to bomb the arsenal back in Manchuria? 

General MacArthur. I think the vote would be one hundred 
to nothing in favor of bombing. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Question No. 4: I understand that 
American-trained Chinese form the core of the free Chinese 
Navy, that 4,360 men trained in this country form the core 
of the Free Chinese Air Force, and that the Chinese armies 
now on Formosa are being trained by Gen. Sun Li-jen, a 
graduate of V.M.I. 

Would these forces of Free China be able to inflict mili- 
tary damage on the Communist armies in South China? 

General MacArthur. Unquestionably. General Sun I know 
very well. He is a V.M.I. graduate. I think he is a graduate 
also of our school at Fort Leavenworth. He is an able com- 
mander. 

Properly equipped, as I explained this morning, with 
several months’ training in the new equipment that we 
might supply them, the Chinese on Formosa would be a 
formidable force. 

The general efficacy as against the Chinese Communists 
would depend somewhat upon the skill with which they were 
handled, the support they received, and many other things. 
It is impossible to answer the question categorically. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Question No. 5: Isn’t your proposal 
for sea and air blockade of Red China the same strategy by 
which Americans achieved victory over the Japanese in the 
Pacific? 

General MacArthur. Yes, sir. In the Pacific we by-passed 
them. We closed in. You must understand that Japan had an 
enormous population of nearly 80 million people, crowded 
into four islands. It was about half a farm population. The 
other half was engaged in industry. 

Potentially the labor pool in Japan, both in quantity and 
quality, is as good as anything that I have ever known. Some 
place down the line they have discovered what you might call 
the dignity of labor, that men are happier when they are work- 
ing and constructing than when they are idling. 

This enormous capacity for work meant that they had to 
have something to work on. They built the factories, they had 
the labor, but they didn’t have the basic materials. 

There is practically nothing indigenous to Japan except 
the silk worm. They lack cotton, they lack wool, they lack 
petroleum products, they lack tin, they lack rubber, they lack 
a great many other things, all of which was in the Asiatic 
basin. 

They feared that if those supplies were cut off, there would 
be 10 to 12 million people unoccupied in Japan. Their pur- 
pose, therefore, in going to war was largely dictated by se- 
curity. 

The raw materials—those countries which furnished raw 
materials for their manufacture—such countries as Malaya, 
Indonesia, the Philippines, and so on—they, with the ad- 
vantage of preparedness and surprise, seized all those bases, 
and their general strategic concept was to hold those out- 
lying bastions, the islands of the Pacific, so that we would 
bleed ourselves white in trying to reconquer them, and that 
the losses would be so tremendous that we would ultimately 
acquiesce in a treaty which would allow them to control the 
basic products of the places they had captured. 

In meeting that, we evolved an entirely new strategy. 
They held certain bastion points, and what we did was to 
evade those points, and go around them. 

We came in behind them, and we crept up and crept up, 
and crept up, always approaching the lanes of communication 
which led from those countries, conquered countries, to 
Japan. 

By the time we had seized the Philippines, and Okinawa, 
we were enabled to lay down a sea and Navy blockade so 
that the supplies for the maintenance of the Japanese armed 
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The minute we applied that blockade, the defeat of Japan 
was a certainty. 

The ultimate result was that when Japan surrendered, they 
had at least 3 million of as fine ground troops as I have ever 
known, that laid down their arms because they didn’t have 
the matérials to fight with, and they didn’t have the potential 
to gather them at the points of importance where we would 
attack. We hit them where they weren’t; and, as a result, that 
magnificent army of theirs, very wisely surrendered. 

The ground forces that were available in the Pacific were 
probably at no time more than one third of the ground forces 
that Japan had available; but, as I say, when we blockaded 
that way, when we disrupted their entire economic system, 
they could not supply the sinews to their troops that were 
necessary to keep them in active combat and, therefore, they 
surrendered. 

Now, the problem with China is quite similar, only China 
has not got anything like the resource the Japanese Empire 
had. 

It would be easier to blockade them. A blockade along 
their coasts would be a very simple problem if all the nations 
of the United Nations joined in. 

The only other way in which China can get logistical sup- 
port is from the Soviet. As I explained this morning that 
railroad that runs from the great industrial centers of Russia, 
which are in European Russia, is already strained to the 
utmost to maintain the garrisons they have there now; to 
place them in a position—the increase of traffic that would 
be necessary to place them as a predatory expeditionary army, 
would be too great. 

There is a very definite limit to what they can give to 
Communist China. That, in my opinion, is why Communist 
China does not turn up with an adequate Air Force, and an 
adequate Navy. She can’t build it herself, and the Soviet 
can't get it out to her. 

It is for that reason that, in my own professional opinion, 
Communist China, its power to wage modern war, has been 
tremendously exaggerated; and I believe when we place the 
pressure, the blockade pressure, and the disruptive pressure 
ot the air, on its distributive systems, that she would be 
forced to yield within a reasonable period of time. 

You must understand that in China itself, they have the 
greatest difficulty in merely supplying their present civil 
population. I don’t suppose there is a year in China that from 
5 to 10 million people don’t die, either of starvation or of the 
results of malnutrition. It is an economy of poverty, and the 
minute you disrupt it, you will turn great segments of its 
population into disorder and discontent, and the internal 
strains would help to blow up her potential for war. 

Senator Hickenlooper. I have a few more questions here. 
As I say, these questions I am reading to you are questions I 
have been requested to ask. 

Question No. 6: The legal authority by which President 
Truman acts in Korea seems to give him total power to act 
in the name of the U.N., above the lawmaking powers of 
Congress. 

Would it delay victory in Korea, if Congress were to in- 
sist that the President act as President of the United States 
only, and not as agent of any other power, national or inter- 
national; and if, instead of working through the network of 
U. N., we prosecuted the war on a national basis only, with 
our actual fighting allies? 

General MacArthur. I will have to pass that one up, 
Senator. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Question No. 7: 

Would it relieve the pressure on American troops in Korea 
if we began at once to feed, clothe and arm some of the 
South Korean reserves, with some of the supplies we are 
sending to Europe? 

General MacArthur. There is a large potential of man power 
in South Korea; but to train it and to supply it is a matter of 
the gravest difficulty. 
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The men are there, but because the men are there does 
not mean that they are soldiers. It takes months to train 
those men. 

What the relativity of supply would be, I do not know; but 
it would take some time to do more than we are doing now, 
in the enlistment of the South Koreans. 

One of the last orders I gave was to increase, by 25 per 
cent, the normal strength of the Korean divisions. 

We have now under arms 10 Korean divisions. 

We have, in addition, their police and constabulary forces; 
but the Korean division—I gave the order to General Ridg- 
way, permitting him to increase by 25 per cent the combat 
strength, the rifleman strength of each of those divisions. 

That had not been accomplished when I left. There were 
large gaps still there. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Then, it is— 

General MacArthur. I think it is the desire of everyone to 
utilize, as far as possible, the native population. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Then I understand your position to 
be, General, so far as the Korean campaign is concerned, and 
the objectives, which are to clear Korea of the Russians [Mr. 
Hickenlooper later corrected the record to read “Reds” instead 
of “Russians”], that we are simply not using—speaking from a 
military standpoint now,—we are simply not using the strength 
and the weapons which we have, to produce that victory; in 
other words, our weapons are not potential, they are actual 
weapons; a strategic Air, and Navy; and allied Nationalist 
troops, for instance, on Formosa, which, from a military 
standpoint, would contribute to, in your opinion, a speedy 
termination of this thing, with victory against aggression 
in Korea? 

General MacArthur. It would be the very best chance we 
would have to bring it to a speedy and a successful end. You 
have stated my position almost exactly correctly. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Now is it your opinion that the in- 
hibitions against the use of those weapons which we have, 
has that been a military decision or has it been a political de- 
cision? 

General MacArthur. If you mean that it’s been my decision 
in any way, it has not. Who issued, what influence issued the 
directives I couldn’t tell you, whether it was the political 
decision made or whether it was a military decision or a 
combination, but the decisions are there. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Do you know of any military com- 
mander in history who had at his disposal weapons which 
probably could be decisive in his favor in a war and failed 
to use them if he was authorized to use them? 

General MacArthur. Never. 

Senator Hickenlooper. It is the object of war, is it not—and 
I think you said a moment ago, but I want to emphasize 
it again—to win victory and defeat the enemy at the earliest 
possible moment with the least losses to our own armies? 

General MacArthur. I don’t see how any other conception 
could be made. 

Senator Hickenlooper. And your position is that we are 
fighting indecisively in Korea today, that is so far as the basic 
objective of clearing Korea of aggression is concerned? 

General MacArthur. Correct. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Would you say it would be some- 
thing like, we are somewhat in the position of a football team 
that is allowed to advance the ball up somewhere near the 
opponent's goal line, but they can’t call any plays that will 
go over the goal line and make a touchdown? 

General MacArthur. Something like that. 

Senator Hickenlooper. I thank you, General. I may have at 
a later date some more questions to ask. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Russell. Senator Morse. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I want to say I have a rather 
lengthy list of questions, but I think it is only fair and cour- 
teous to my colleagues of the Committee that I ask only a 
few of those questions at this time because I think every 
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member of the Committee ought to be allowed to ask some 
questions this first day of the hearing, so I will ask a few 
questions now with the request that when all other members 
of the Committee have asked whatever questions they care 
to, that I might be permitted to ask further questions at that 
time, subject of course to those higher up on the Committee in 
seniority to ask their second round of questions first. 

Before I ask any questions, Mr. Chairman, I wish to make 
a request of you to request of the Pentagon Building that we 
be provided with all records and documents showing any 
changes in General MacArthur’s reports which either Defense 
or State Departments asked him to approve, with special 
identification of those particular documents which he was 
asked to approve but which he refused to approve, in regard 
to which he testified this morning. 

Senator Russell. Let me respectfully suggest, Senator, that 
he follow the rule and place a written request. I am afraid 
I might not be able to carry it out completely. If the Senator 
will dictate to me a note this afternoon when he returns to 
his office, I shall immediately transmit it along with my re- 
quest that the documents be submitted. 

Senator Morse. I wanted to make that request in the pres- 
ence of the General because I think it is only fair to him 
that he know that such a request is being made, because | 
think he must subsequently be placed in the position where 
he can check the information that the Pentagon Building may 
give us in their response to testimony of the General this 
morning, concerning the messages that he refused to approve. 

As to material that may be coming into this hearing, I do 
not think any of us are in a position to say at the present time, 
but I will make that written request of the Chairman. 

Senator Russell. I shall follow what I have done heretofore 
and immediately transmit it to the Pentagon. 

Senator Morse. I shall also in writing, Mr. Chairman, ask 
you to obtain for the Committee the full statement of the 
study of the Joint Chiefs of Staff referred to by the General 
this morning, if the document the General read from is but 
an excerpt of the full study. I will make that request to check 
on the exhibit. 

Senator Russell. Well, I might say that I requested at the 
outset, on the suggestion of Senator Bridges I believe, that 
the directive of January the 12th, 1951, be furnished to the 
Committee. . 

I understand that it has been furnished in paraphrased 
form to the Committee, but it was not furnished as a verba- 
tim transcript. 

The reason assigned by the Pentagon for the refusal to 
give the verbatim transcript was the fact that those messages 
involved the safety of our cryptographic code. It had been 
transmitted by code, and therefore in order that the Com- 
mittee and General MacArthur may have all the facts that I 
have, I might state at this juncture that General Bradley had 
called the Committee and was very much concerned because 
this [deleted] report of this message was in the records 
of the Committee. 

Senator Morse. Is my understanding correct, General, that 
you read from the paraphrase this morning and not from the 
original? 

General MacArthur. These were notes that were made from 
an original study, Senator, which was made by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. I fancy there are 50 or 60 copies of those sent 
out to various military people. 

Senator Morse. Is that not what we understand by a para- 
phrase? 

General MacArthur. This was in a mimeographed or printed 
form. 

Senator Morse. Is not that what we understand by a para- 
phrase of the original message? You did not read from the 
original message this morning but from a paraphrase? 

[Deleted.] 

General MacArthur. From the copy I received, yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. On my request, Mr. Chairman, I simply 
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only ask to have furnished for the record what can be fur- 


nished within the security policies of the Pentagon Building 


for our committee. 
Senator Russell. I shall submit that request. 


I might say further that if the Senator desires it, some of 


those documents are supposed to be for “eyes only.” I do not 
know whether that particular one comes within that category. 
I think it can be arranged for the Senator to read but not 
make a verbatim copy of the document. 

Senator Morse. I will ask to read it only in case it becomes 
material. 

Senator Cain. For planning purposes, Mr. Chairman, what 
are your plans for recess? What hours, if any, have you se- 
lected for recess? 

Senator Russell. Well, I had not selected any specific hour 
to recess. One witness becomes much more weary than 15 or 
90 people interrogating him. 

Senator Cain. Indeed, sir. 

Senator Russell. There cannot be any question about that, 
like one football team playing 10 or 12, they have a great 
many reserves. 

General MacArthur. I would be very glad to stay indefi- 
nitely, Senator. I have commitments that I have made—I 
thought this would just be a one-day session—that I am very 
anxious to carry out. So I would appreciate it if the Commit- 
tee could keep in session until they get through with me 
in a general way. As Senator Morse said, I would be avail- 
able at some future date if you wished to clear up something 
of that sort. 

Senator Russell. Very well, if that meets with the ideas of 
the Committee and their commitments and responsibilities, 
why, we will proceed in that fashion. 

Senator Morse. General, in your verbal speech before the 
Joint Session, you said— 

Senator Hickenlooper. Mr. Chairman, Senator Morse has a 
very fine voice. I am sure if he put out a little more power 
we could hear him a little better. He is lowering it a 
little bit. 

Senator Fulbright. Mr. Chairman, before he starts, I did 
not understand the decision, whether you are going on or 
recess to some hour tonight and go over. 

Senator Russell. If I understood—I would like to have the 
General state again his suggestion that we continue here 
indefinitely, as I understood it. 

General MacArthur. Yes, sir, I would like to. I have com- 
mitments in New York tomorrow. I expect to fly back to- 
night, if it is possible to do so. 

Senator Russell. What dates next week would be convenient 
to you, General?” 

General MacArthur. Well, sir, I would try to meet the Com- 
mittee’s wishes. I must say I have been away from here for 
14 years, Senator; I am hard pressed, and I would solicit the 
consideration of the Committee to expedite it as much as 
possible. 

Senator Russell. I believe we can well understand that 
you're hard pressed. If you were to even contemplate accept- 
ing the invitations that the people in my own State have 
urged me to press upon you, that would take you for several 
weeks within itself. There cannot be any question about your 
being hard pressed. And I have understood that you have 
been out of the country, and for that reason, despite some 
criticism, I, as you know, let you fix the date of your hearing, 
although I was constantly prodded here to bring the hearings 
about. I explained that you had been away for 14 years, and 
that you naturally were entitled to at least a respite from work 
here in this Committee. 

This whole question, though, is probably as much in the 
public eye at present as any issue of my time. The people are 
interested and these committees have responsibilities. 

I wish to meet with your convenience just as much as we 
possibly can, and I am sure that is the purpose of the entire 
Committee. If you feel that you cannot be here tomorrow, 
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why, we will arrange for some other witness or postpone the 
hearings until next week. I shall try to get another witness. 

General MacArthur. If you would let it proceed for a while, 
perhaps, we could come to some natural conclusion, sir. 

Senator Russell. Very well. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, may I most respectfully 
make a suggestion on procedure. I do not think it possible 
to finish tonight. I do not think it is fair to either the General 
or to the members of this Committee. 

We have our other duties to perform, too, and I do not 
think it would be proper to go into a long night session and, 
therefore, I respectfully suggest—and I am not sure we 
should not vote upon it—that we proceed for a reasonable 
time, and then have a reasonable recess, and that the Chair- 
man be authorized to make arrangements with the General 
as to when he can be called back next week to finish his 
testimony, because I think there are a great many docu- 
ments needing study by this committee before we finish the 
examination of the General. 

I think there are other witnesses who ought to be called 
before the Committee to discuss even at this day some of the 
testimony that the General has already given today; and I 
repeat to the Chairman what I said earlier today, I think he 
makes a great mistake, and would make a great mistake, if 
you would try to rush through here a hearing without each 
man who, after all, represents his State, and should be free 
within the terms of his own rights to ask such questions as 
he thinks appropriate; and I think it would be a mistake to 
try to get through with this hearing-in-chief today. 

I think we ought to proceed until around 5 o'clock, then 
recess, and then call the General back next week at a time 
convenient to him. 

Senator Russell. Well, the Chair undertakes to be the in- 
strumentality of the Committee. He does not know exactly 
what tune is attempted to be played, but if the Committee 
wishes to express itself on this matter, they should do so. 

Senator Morse. I move you, Mr. Chairman, that we proceed 
until 5 o'clock, and then recess, and that the Chairman be 
authorized to work out a calendar with the General for his 
reappearance before the Committee some time next week. 

Senator Knowland. Mr. Chairman, speaking with respect to 
that, might we not follow the General's suggestion of carrying 
on here for a while? I think it would be helpful if each of 
the members, at least, had a chance to ask a few questions. 
I have cut mine down, and a number of questions I had in- 
tended to ask have already been asked of the General. 

Perhaps, if we can fully agree to Senator Morse’s sugges- 
tion, we can do so, and it may be necessary for the General 
to come back at a later time to be worked out by the Chair- 
man. But might we not proceed and see if we cannot make 
more headway than is now expected, rather than now set a 
fixed hour of adjournment, because I understand the General 
is willing to stay, as he has just stated, a little later if we 
can at least get around to the other Committee members? 

Senator Russell. Well, does the Senator desire to vote on 
his motion now or does he desire to proceed, and see where 
we can go and what we can accomplish? 

Senator Morse. I will be exceedingly co-operative. I will 
hold my motion for the time being, and renew it later to- 
night, but I am trying to be fair with the Committee. I am 
not going to be rushed through my examination, and it is go- 
ing to take me some time to complete my examination. I 
would like to ask a few questions. 

Senator Fulbright. I would like to second that motion, with 
a little change; but I say it is, frankly, difficult to follow these 
things, after too long a time. I think we have had enough for 
today. 

I would like to second the motion, although I would not 
object to it to carrying on to 5:30. 

Senator Wiley. Make it 6 o'clock. 

Senator Morse. I am perfectly willing to substitute the hour 
of 6 for the hour of 5. 
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Senator Russell. Well, gentlemen, the Senator from Oregon 
has modified his motion. We will proceed to 5 o’clock— 

Senator Wiley. 6. 

Senator Russell. Well, he modified his motion that we pro- 
ceed until 5 o'clock to 6 o'clock, make the hour 6 o'clock, and 
that is the motion now before the Committee. 

Senator Morse. With the authorization of instructions to 
the Chairman. 

Senator Russell. With instructions to the Chair, that he will 
undertake to work out a convenient date with General Mac- 
Arthur to resume these hearings. 

Senator McMahon. Next week. 

Senator Russell. I understand that the General said he 
could be here next week. 

Those of you who favor that motion will say “Aye.” 

(There was a chorus of “Ayes.”) 

Senator Russell. Those opposed? 

(There was no response. ) 

Senator Russell. The “Ayes,” gentlemen, have it. 

Senator Morse. General, in your very able speech before 
the Joint Session of Congress, you said—at least the copy I 
have quotes you as saying—“While I was not consulted prior 
to the President’s decision to intervene in support of the 
Republic of Korea, that decision from a military standpoint 
proved a sound one.” 

My question is what is your speculation and judgment as 
to what most likely would have happened in Southeastern 
Asia if we had not gone back into Korea? 

General MacArthur. If we had not intervened in Korea, 
I do not believe the South Korean forces would have been 
able to resist the advance of the North Koreans; and within 
a short time, I think, the North Koreans would have overrun 
the entire country. 

Senator Morse. Do you think then, General, that the North 
Koreans or other Communist forces would have proceeded to 
attempt to take over other territory in Southeastern Asia? 

General MacArthur. That, of course, is an entirely specu- 
lative question. But it is the norm of conduct of an expanding 
imperialistic country to do so. 

Senator Morse. I quite agree with you that it is a specula- 
tive question. Yet we are dealing in this whole subject mat- 
ter with the whole question of our policy in Asia, and one 
of the justifications given by some spokesmen for the admin- 
istration for going back into Korea was that if we didn’t, not 
only would we lose Korea, but other parts of Southeastern 
Asia. 

I was interested only if you shared that point of view. 

General MacArthur. If we had not gone into Korea, the 
military potential of China would have been available for 
other areas; whethar they would have used it or not, I 
wouldn’t attempt to speculate. 

Senator Morse. Now, it is said, in answer to the question 
frequently asked, what is our policy in Korea, that the dom- 
inant phase of it is to buy time long enough to get our own 
defenses to the point where we could meet an all-out war 
with Russia, if it should come. 

Is it your opinion that our operation in Korea can be justi- 
fied on the ground that it is buying time necessary to get 
our own defenses in order to meet an all-out war with Russia? 

General MacArthur. The great trouble, Senator, is when 
you try to buy time in Korea, you are doing it at the tremen- 
dous expense of American blood. That does not seem to me to 
be buying time. It seems to me to be sacrificing our youth. 

Senator Morse. Is it your opinion that we would lose more 
American blood if we went into an all-out war with Russia 
now in our present state of defenses than would be the case 
if we held off for 12 months, taking the losses that we are 
taking in Korea, in the hope that at the end of 12 months we 
would be in a stronger position to defeat Russia, if she started 
an aggressive attack against us? 

General MacArthur. The answer to that question, Senator, 
cannot be categoric. It is basically dependent upon what the 
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Soviets intend to do, whether they intend to attack us or not. 
I couldn’t tell you. 

The relativity of our preparedness now and our prepared. 
ness 12 months from now, will depend largely upon them, 
As we build up, will they build up? I couldn’t tell you. Those 
subjects have been considered by other agencies than my 
own. What I devoted myself to in my report to Congress were 
those problems which belonged to my own territory. 

The question you ask is one that goes far afield from that. 
As I have not been a part of the policies that have been 
evolved by our military and our Government in the over-al] 
program, I wouldn’t attempt to discuss them. I wouldn’t at- 
tempt to assume the authority or the authoritative voice that 
would answer— 

Senator Morse. I think your answer is a perfectly proper 
one for you to make. But it is true, is it not, that my question 
does outline one of the differences that is claimed to exist be- 
tween the policy that you advocate in Asia, compared with 
the policy that has been represented by various spokesmen 
in the Administration they think should be followed, namely, 
the policy of buying time until we can get into a better 
position to fight Russia, if we have to fight Russia. 

General MacArthur. I have never accepted the theory that 
underlies your question—that the bringing of the Korean prob- 
lem to a close would necessitate bringing the Soviet into war 
against us. 

I believe that there is an excellent chance that if you apply 
the power against the Chinese, that that would not neces- 
sarily involve the Soviet into taking action against us. 

I tried to explain that this morning—my point of view. 

Senator Morse. I understand that, and I want to relate that 
testimony of yours this morning to this question which, in my 
opinion, sets out one of the differences in representations 
that are made by the two sides of this controversy; and I 
will foilow it, then, with this question: 

I am to understand, from your testimony, that you dis- 
count the danger of Russia coming into the war, either with 
a bombing operation, or on a full-scale basis, including man 
power, if we should bomb bases in Manchuria? 

General MacArthur. That is stating it in a little different way 
than the way I stated it, Senator. 

I stated that under the present conditions, the losses we 
are sustaining, of Americans in Korea, can not go on in- 
definitely, without bleeding this country white. 

Senator Morse. I agree. 

General MacArthur. I say that if you are trying to buy time, 
you are duing it the woist way you can. You are buying time 
at the expense of American blood. I think that is too ex- 
pensive. 

There is no certainty that Russia will come in. 

There is no certainty that she will not come in. 

There is no certainty that anything that happens in Korea 
will influence her. 

That is speculative. 

You have to take a certain degree of risk on these things, 
one way or another. 

All I know is that our men are going by the thousands over 
there, every month, and if, you keep this thing on indefinitely, 
nothing could happen that would be worse than that. 

Therefore, I suggest that some plan be carried out that will 
bring this dreadful slauchter to a definite end; that we shall 
not continue to buy time, as you put it, by sacrificing thou 
sands of American boys every month. 

It is too expensive, from my point of view. 

Senator Morse. I do not quarrel with you on that. 

General MacArthur. Now, as far as buying time is com 
cerned, you make the assumption that we increase out 
strength as compared with the enemy’s. 

That is too speculative. 

If we add 50 divisions to our forces, he might add 60. He 
can do it just as quickly as we can. 

The relativity of the forces that are involved—these basic 
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questions are too complicated to be answered in the cate- 
gorical way that you present the questions. Your questions are 
really argument, and I cannot meet them except what I have 
said ‘before—that we do face an actual condition in Korea in 
which we are losing thousands and thousands and thousands 
of men in an indecisive way. 

I do not believe that that is warranted by any concept that 
relatively we might increase our strength as compared with 
a foe who has not as yet indicated that he really intends to 
strike. 

We do not know. 

This is speculative; but I do know, when we have got a 
war on our hands, and when we are suffering the way we 
do, we should try to bring it to an end. 

I do say that the worse thing that we can do is go on in- 
decisively sacrificing these men, with no definite end in 
sight. 

Now, my proposition is, in my opinion, the best way, and as 
far as I know, the only way in which a solution has been 
offered, and on January 12, the Joint Chiefs of Staff appar- 
ently thought so, too. 

Now, if there is any way in which—if there is any proposi- 
tion that has been made, any place, here or any other place, 
to bring this thing to a conclusion, without abject appease- 
ment and surrender on the enemy’s terms, I would be the 
first one to want to try it. 

The only way I know, when a nation wars on you, is to 
beat her by force. I do not know of any argument that will 
bring an end to this thing. 

War, in itself, is the application of superior force, and as we 
chose that path, and have entered upon that path, it seems 
to me that we must end it in some way. 

Now, there are only three ways that I can see, as I said 
this morning: Either to pursue it to victory; to surrender to the 
enemy and end it on his terms; or, what I think is the worst 
of all choices—to go on indefinitely and indefinitely, neither 
to win or lose, in that stalemate; because what we are doing is 
sacrificing thousands of men while we are doing it. 

If you could just say that this line stops aggression, and we 
didn’t lose the men, that would be’ a different thing; but 
every day over there you have this terrific and savage con- 
flict, the most savage I ever fought in; and you are losing 
the very flower of our youth, and if you keep on month 
after month, and month after month, why, these losses 
are going to mount up to figures which would stagger the 
imagination. 

Now, in that third process of merely continuing, as has 
been projected in some circles, that leads to an indefinite sac- 
tifice of lives. 

Senator Morse. Will the General let me say that— 

General MacArthur. Now, war never before in the history of 
the world has been applied in a piecemeal way, that you 
make half-war, and not whole war. 

Now, that China is using the maximum of her force against 
us is quite evident; and we are not using the maximum of 
ours against her, in reply. 

The result is, we do not even use, to the maximum, the 
forces at our disposal, the scientific methods, and the result 
is that for every percentage you take away in the use of the 
Air and the Navy, you add a percentage to the dead Ameri- 
can infantrymen. 

It may seem emotional for me to say that, but I happen 
to be the man that had to send them into it. The blood, to 
some extent, would rest on me; and with the objectives, I be- 
lieve I could stop them—it seems terrific to me that we should 
not attempt something. 

The inertia that exists! There is no policy—there is noth- 
ing, I tell you, no plan, or anything. 

When you say, merely, “We are going to continue to fight 
aggression,” that is not what the enemy is fighting for. 

The enemy is fighting for a very definite purpose—to de- 
stroy our forces in Korea. 
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We constantly, every day, run that risk, without the poten- 
tial of defeating him, and stopping him—to come again. 

He attacks today. We resist it. We fall back. We form a 
new line, and we surge back. 

Then, he is right back, within a week, maybe, up to the 
battle front with his inexhaustible supply of man power. He 
brings in another hundred thousand, or another half million 
men, and tosses them at these troops constantly. 

That is a new concept in war. 

That is not war—that is appeasement. 

Senator Morse. General, let me say that I haven’t any doubt 
about the fact that my questions are argumentative. I do not 
see any way of avoiding it when we are confronted here with 
analyzing the two sides in a great argument, namely your pro- 
posals or program in Asia, and the proposals of those in the 
Administration who have differed from you. 

All I am seeking to do is to bring out into this record with 
crystal clearness—and you certainly are making it crystal clear 
—the basis for your point of view that we ought to follow the 
suggestions that you made in your speech. ; 

I want you to understand as I ask you my questions, that 
is the only motivation behind those questions. 

Now my next question is, if, following the bombing in 
China of the Manchurian bases, Russia should carry out her 
aid and assistance agreement with Red China and proceed 
to help Red China with an all-out bombing attack of her 
own, would we then in our present state of defense lose more 
men than we would lose if we buy time, as is alleged, for 
some little time in the future until we get our own defenses in 
a stronger position? : 

In other words my question is, what is your judgment as 
to the effect in terms of American losses that an all-out war 
with Russia and Asia at the present time would cost? 

General MacArthur. My own belief is that what will happen 
in Korea and Asia will not be the deciding factor in wheth- 
er the Soviet attacks us or not. If he is determined to 
attack us, sooner or later he will, and there is nothing that I 
can see that would prevent it, but I do say that the constant 
sacrifice of blood, of American blood in Korea today, is of so 
serious a nature that we must face that problem irrespective 
of what the future, the speculative future may have in store. 

Senator Morse. Do you consider, General, that we are in 
fact today at war with Communist China? 

General MacArthur. I don’t see how it’s possible that Com- 
munist China could be more at war with us than she is today. 

Senator Morse. That seems to me to be— 

General MacArthur. Now we are not at war with her. We 
are very limited in our repulse of her efforts, and all I sav 
is that after due warning to China that she cannot continue 
in this almost fantastic favoritism of war to her, that if she 
continues, if she will not sit around a peace table and discuss 
this matter rationally, that we should take all the necessary 
economic and military sanctions that are necessary to force 
her to stop. 

Senator Morse. Which would include a declaration of war 
against her? 

General MacArthur. That is beyond my technical province. 
That we woud use the necessary force to require her, to 
force her to stop her predatory actions in Korea, I would say 
yes. 

If that meant that you would have to acknowledge the 
state of war that she has declared on us, and admit it, of 
course the answer is yes. 

Senator Morse. If we gave her an opportunity— 

General MacArthur. I think that we should say explicitly, 
Senator, that if this thing was not brought to an end within 
a reasonable time, that this would mean the culmination of 
the all-out forceful effort to knock her out. 

Senator Morse. To a degree isn’t that exactly what you had 
in mind when you issued a notice to the Communist military 
leaders prior to your recall that you would meet with them 
on terms of surrender, and failing in that, you wanted them 
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to understand that you would resort to other means to protect 
American interests? Is that in essence what your notice to 
them meant? 

General MacArthur. Well, the notice I put out was merely 
that which every commander at any time can put out; that he 
would confer with the opposing commander-in-chief in an 
endeavor to bring hostilities to an end. 

I would have had no authority to discuss peace terms, but 
I would have had the authority to consult with the command- 
er-in-chief of the enemy’s forces in an endeavor to bring an 
armistice which might result in peace terms. 

Senator Morse. Is it your understanding, General, that the 
language that you used in that notice to the Communist mili- 
tary leaders was part of the cause of your recall? 

I repeat my question. Is it your understanding that the 
language you used in your message to the Communist, Chi- 
nese Communist military leaders that you stood ready to meet 
with them in regard to surrender terms, and their failure to 
do that would endanger them to other forms of attack, that 
language was part of the cause of your recall? 

General MacArthur. I know nothing about the reasons for 
my recall except the order the President issued. 

Senator Morse. I do not either, but I have read, as I assume 
you have— 

General MacArthur. I can’t believe that the traditional au- 
thority that a commander in the field has to negotiate with his 
vis-a-vis, the opposite commander, on an armistice would be 
the subject of criticism from any source whatsoever in the 
world. 

Senator Morse. Is it true, General— 

General MacArthur. An effort to bring about peace and end 
bloodshed, I can’t believe that that would influence in any 
way, shape, or manner my recall. 

Senator Morse. Is it true, General, that some short time 
before you issued that notice—and I prefer to call it a notice, 
because if my understanding of the language is correct, it 
was a notice rather than an ultimatum, as it has been referred 
to in the press—is it true that -rior to your issuing that notice 
to the Communist military leaders, you received a message, 
I believe from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, or through whatever 
Army channels sent notice to you, that the President of the 
United States was at work on a notice or a message that he 
sought to publicize some time in the near future? 

General MacArthur. Yes, I received such a message. It had 
nothing to do with my statement whatsoever, though. 

The President is constantly, as I understand it, engaged in 
methods to try to bring the thing to an end, and the message 
I received hadn't the slightest bearing upon the statement I 
put out, which was a military appraisal, my miltiary appraisa! 
of the situation, and my offer to meet the Commander in Chief 
to discuss peace terms. 

I had twice before put out similar statements with the 
North Koreans, once to the Prime Minister and the other to 
the Commander in Chief, in which I suggested meeting him 
and discussing peace terms. 

There is nothing unusual or unorthodox or improper that I 
can possibly read into the statement I made on September 24. 

Senator Morse. Please understand I am seeking only to 
make a record here— 

General MacArthur. I mean March 24. 

Senator Morse. Please understand that I am seeking here 
to make a record only of my understandings of some of the 
allegations that are made against you, which have become 
involved in this controversy; and, therefore, I ask you this 
question: 

Is it your understanding that the Administration considered 
that the notice which you served on the Communist Chi- 
nese military leaders embarrassed the President in connec- 
tion with the paper or document that he was working on in 
that your notice could not be reconciled with what he pro- 
posed to make public? 

General MacArthur. I was not aware of it. It was the last 
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thing in the world that I would have wished to have done 
to embarrass the President or anyone else who is working to 
bring about peace. 

Senator Morse. You had not been advised by anyone, jp. 
cluding the President or any subordinate to the President, 
that your notice to the Chinese leaders embarrassed the 
completion of the plans that the President was working upon 
in respect to the notice that he was preparing to serve on the 
Chinese Communists? 

General MacArthur. I received from the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, after I put out my statement, a message which called 
my attention to the fact that any statements involving politics 
had to be cleared with the State and Defense Departments 
and that if any contacts were made by the enemy Commander 
in Chief with me, I was to immediately report them, which of 
course I would have anyway. 

Senator Morse. You have really answered my next question, 
but I want to state my next question in the interest of continu. 
ity of analysis. 

It is true, then, that following the notice that you served 
on the Communist military leaders, you received a notice from 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, that in effect in the future you should 
get clearance? 

General MacArthur. I did not regard it as a rebuke. I re. 
ceived nothing from Washington at any time that directly 
referred to my military analysis of the 24th. ; 

Senator Morse. You did not interpret, then, the message 
that you received from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, which | 
read last night in the Document Room, following your notice 
to the Communist leaders, you did not consider that notice 
as referring even indirectly to the incident of your serving a 
notice on the Communist military leaders? 

General MacArthur. It only had the general reference that 
if the Communist military leaders contacted me, I should te- 
port it at once, and recalling the so-called gag rule that states 
political statements should be cleared. 

I may say that when that policy was enunciated in Decem- 
ber, that I immediately sent my first communique after that 
to the Department of Defense for clearance and the Depart- 
ment of Defense came back and said that my communiques 
dealing with the battle situation need not be submitted. 

I may say that the President himself, under pressure from 
the press, confirmed that and said I could make any remarks 
I wished about the Korean situation. 

Senator Morse. Is it-not true, General, that the message 
that you received from the Joint Chiefs of Staff prior to the 
notice that you served on the Communist military leaders 
stated, in effect, that the Administration was in the process of 
carrying on negotiations with the representatives of Allies in 
the United Nations concerning proposals for a settlement of 
the Korean struggle with the Chinese? 

General MacArthur. It did. But it had no reference to any 
particular terms, or any particular situation. It was merely 
normal. And the purpose of that message to me was to find 
out what modifications might be necessary in limitation of 
our advances north, whether I thought that we should limit 
our advances north to some particular line, and they wanted 
to get my views on it. 

Senator Morse. You would be surprised then if any witness 
for the Administration in this hearing should take the position 
in his testimony, that it is the view of the Administration that 
the message you received from the Joint Chiefs of Staff prior 
to your serving the notice on the Communist military leaders 
gave you what they considered to be adequate notice that 
you should have cleared with the Administration befor 
you issued the notice to the Communist leaders? You would 
be surprised if they took that position? 

General MacArthur. I would be surprised, yes. It didnt 
make the slightest impression of that sort upon me. 

Senator Morse. I do not know, General, whether they are 
going to so testify. But, as a lawyer, I went through these 
documents last night looking for theories. In a law case you 
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have go: co find the theories, and I was trying to figure out 
what is the theory going to be. 

General MacArthur. You understand, Senator, if there is a 
commander commanding as I did in Korea, he has certain 
obligations. One of those obligations is the protection of his 
troops, to bring the battle to an end whenever he can. He 
operates accordingly. 

Now, what I did, I can’t conceive of in any way embar- 
rassing, harassing, or influencing anything which the President 
or the United Nations were doing along that line. It might 
be that it might have helped, but it certainly was not travers- 
sing anything of that sort. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman— 

General MacArthur. Of course, if I had thought it had, I 
wouldn’t have issued it; that is self-evident. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I did not realize 30 minutes 
had already slipped away. I apologize to my colleagues. 

General MacArthur. As a matter of fact, Senator, the state- 
ment I made on March 24 had been prepared several days 
before I received any message about the preparation that was 
going on by the President or Lake Success, whatever it might 
have been. It was largely prepared as a part of psychological 
warfare. The only question was the issuance—when it should 
be issued. It was sent out and dropped by the millions into the 
enemy territory. That is one of the methods by which we 
fight modern warfare, the psychological efforts we make to 
destroy the morale of the combatants’ forces that are against 
us. This was—most of this message was intended along that 
line and was devised and gotten up with the aid and assis- 
tance of psychological experts that were doing that. It had no 
more reference to the high command's position than any nor- 
mal order that I would have issued to the command there in 
Korea. 

Senator Morse. I want to hastily ask one more question. It 
is true, is it not, General, that there are bases in Russia as 
well as bases in Manchuria which are supplying the Com- 
munist forces with matériel at the present time, constituting 
part of their supply lines? 

General MacArthur. I couldn't tell you. But I believe that 
the supplies that are being furnished by the Soviet are dimin- 
ishing. I do not believe the Soviet is supplying the Chinese 
Communist troops in the same way that they supplied the 
original North Korean Army. 

I believe that these forces, from China now, are much more 
on their own resources than the North Korean forces that 
originally attacked. Those forces were supplied with Russian 
matériel but much of the matériel the Chinese Communists 
now have is not Russian. There is no indication that there has 
been a step-up, quite the contrary, in the supplies that the 
Soviet has been furnishing to the battle front in Korea. 

Senator Morse. You do not place much reliance upon re- 
ports that we are reading in the press and periodicals that 
this recent conference between the Chinese Communist 
leaders and Russian leaders has resulted in a pact for the 
speed-up of war material by Russia to China? 

General MacArthur. That I couldn’t tell you. But when I 
left, by the time I left, there was no indication of it. 

Senator Morse. We do know that to the extent that they 
are using heavy equipment, to the extent any of it is replaced. 
it must necessarily be replaced in Russia because the Chi- 
nese Communists do not manufacture it. 

General MacArthur. The Chinese Communist troops are 
lacking in heavy equipment; they are lacking in artillery; 
they are lacking in trucks; they are lacking in a good many 
things. It is my own belief that everything China gets now 
from the Soviet she pays for. 

It is quite possible that the North Koreans may have done 
the same, but I would doubt it. 

Senator Morse. I want to waive now my further questions, 
Mr. Chairman, feeling, as you suggest, that it is very im- 
portant to have the General back, that we have before us the 
documents containing the exchanges of messages between the 
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Joint Chiefs of Staff and the General, because in fairness to 
everybody concerned, I think we need just the kind of ex- 
planation that he has given us here regarding the particular 
message I referred to in relation to a good many other mes- 
sages. I do not think you can get to the bottom until we do. 

Senator Russell. The Chair can only reiterate I will be very 
happy to ask for those documents. 

Senator McMahon? 

Senator McMahon. Mr. Chairman, I want to start by saying 
that I have many questions, and I will make no apology for 
the time that I take because we are here discussing the sur- 
vival of our nation, which means the future of civilization 
itself. 

General, we are faced, are we not, with a global problem 
in the ambitions of Communist Russia? 

General MacArthur. Faced with what, Senator? 

Senator McMahon. A global problem. 

General MacArthur. Unquestionably. 

Senator McMahon. You have given that problem a great 
deal of thought, I assume? Don’t you hear me, General? 

General MacArthur. Yes. Yes, I have, sir. 

Senator McMahon. And, therefore— 

General MacArthur. With particular attention, of course, to 
my own theater. 

Senator McMahon. Pardon me? 

General MacArthur. With particular attention, of course, to 
my own theater. My responsibilities are in my own theater. 

Senator McMahon. That is correct. As you have said on 
three or four occasions today, you are a theater commander. 

General MacArthur. I was. . 

Senator McMahon. I accept the amendment. 

I believe you said to Senator Johnson that as a theater com- 
mander you had made no determination in your own mind on 
either universal military service or concerning the amount of 
troops or number of troops that we should have for our global 
defense. 

General MacArthur. That is correct. That problem did not 
fall within my responsibilities or authorities. 

Senator McMahon. I take it, therefore, General, that you 
have not clearly formulated in your own mind—I do not say 
this critically because you were a theater commander—but 
you have not formulated in your own mind how we are going 
to put on a global defense if Russia decides to make global 
war upon us. 

General MacArthur. I have my own views, Senator, but 
they are not authoritative views, and I would not care to dis- 
cuss them. Because I understand I am here to discuss my own 
theater. There are other authorities that have all those re- 
sponsibilities and authority. They are not mine, and I there- 
fore would not superficially inject myself into those discus- 
sions. 

Senator Russell. It is necessary for the Chair to make an 
announcement. I have just been advised a quorum call is in 
progress in the Senate preceding a vote on a motion to 
recess. I wish to make that announcement for those here who 
might be interested in voting on the motion to recess. 

Senator Knowland. Maybe we could pair up here. 

Senator Fulbright. What does the Chair wish to-do? 

Senator Sparkman. Maybe we can all pair. 

Senator Russell. It might be we can work out pairs. We 
may have the Sergeant-at-Arms over after us. 

Senator Wiley. If they do not get a quorum, they can recess. 

Senator Long. Would it not be possible for members to be 
put on that quorum and simply pair these? That has been 
done occasionally. 

Senator Russell. That has been done on occasion but no 
debate follows this quorum call. A motion to recess is, of 
course, not debatable. I assume that they will proceed until 
they get a quorum. 

Senator Wiley. Wait until the Sergeant-at-Arms comes. 

Senator Russell. I am perfectly willing to proceed. I do not 
want to rush anyone. I do not desire to interrupt these hear- 
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ings. I want everyone to have a full opportunity to express 
themselves by questions. 

I may decide it is necessary to go over if the vote comes 
on the motion to recess, and will turn the hearings over to 
the Senator from Texas. 

Senator Connally. We got permission to sit during the Sen- 
ate meetings. 

Senator Russell. Everyone seems to be in mind to proceed. 

Senator McMahon. General, we are not operating under 
any resolution here, we are here inquiring as to the effects it 
will have on our country and our defense if we follow the 
recommendations which you made in your speech to Congress 
and have repeated here today. 

I take it, General, that you believe that what we do in 
following out your recommendations will not necessarily bring 
the Soviets into the war. Is that your position? 

General MacArthur. That is my belief. 

Senator McMahon. Suppose, General, you are wrong about 
that. You could be wrong about it. couldn’t you? 

General MacArthur. Most assuredly. 

Senator McMahon. You did not believe at one time that 
the Communists of China, Red China, would come into the 
conflict in Korea. 

General MacArthur. | doubted it. 

Senator McMahon. They did. You now doubt that the So- 
viets— 

General MacArthur. In that I was, however, supported by 
practically everybody. The American Government through its 
Secretary of State, through its Central Intelligence Agency, 
who were the best-informed authorities, presented that fact. 

Senator McMahon. In other words, everybody that had to 
do with it turned out to be wrong. 

General MacArthur. Practically, although, Senator, I think 
everybody realized that that risk was involved. When we first 
entered Korea that was inherent to it and it was a calculated 
risk that was taken. 

Senator McMahon. And now of course we can’t all agree 
that there is a possibility that the Soviets will come in if we 
adopt the recommendations that you propose to carry out. 

General MacArthur. There is that possibility, but there is 
the certainty as against that, Senator, that if you don’t carry 
out those recommendations. vou are going to lose Americans 
by the thousands every month. 

You are going to lose such a basis that it may endanger the 
entire preparedness program. 

If you keep on losing men at the rate you do now for an in- 
definite time, you may find the entire preparedness program 
will come up against such obstacles as might endanger it. 

I believe that what you argue are possibilities. They are 
possibilities. Everyone will admit that, but what I am argu- 
ing against is a certainty. 

There is no question about the war being in Korea. There 
is a great question whether the war would extend someplace 
else. 

You have got a war on your hands. and you can’t just say. 
“Let that war go on indefinitely while I prepare for some 
other war,” unless you pay for it by the thousands and thou- 
sands and thousands of American boys. 

Now that is the responsibility of those who make this de- 
cision, and it is a responsibility. As far as I am concerned, | 
repeat I wouldn’t want it on my shoulders. 

Your policy as you enunciated there, Senator, means— 

Senator McMahon. I haven't enunciated it yet. I am simply 
asking for information as to your views. You see, General, 
what I want to find out from you is this: That if you happen 
to be wrong this time and we go into all-out war, I want to 
find out how you propose in your own mind to defend the 
American nation against that war. 

General MacArthur. That doesn’t happen to be my re- 
sponsibility, Senator. My responsibilities were in the Pacific, 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the various agencies of this 
Government are working day and night for an over-all so- 
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lution to the global problem. 

Now I am not familiar with their studies. I haven’t gone 
into it. I have been desperately occupied over on the other 
side of the world, and to discuss in detail things that | 
haven't even superficially touched doesn’t contribute in any 
way, shape or manner to the information of this Committee 
or anybody else. 

Senator McMahon. General, I think you make the point 
very well that I want to make; that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the President of the United States, the Commander jp 
Chief has to look at this thing on a global basis and a global 
defense. 

You as a theater commander by your own statement have 
not made that kind of a study, and yet you advise us to push 
forward with a course of action that may involve us in that 
global conflict. 

General MacArthur. Everything that is involved in inter. 
national relationships, Senator, amounts to a gamble, risk, 
You have to take risks. 

Senator McMahon. I couldn't agree with you mor 

General MacArthur. What I faced in the Pacific wasn’t 
something that was speculative in the future. It’s right now, 
What are you going to do to stop the slaughter in Korea? Are 
you going to let it go on? Does your global plan for defense 
of this United States against war consist of permitting war in- 
definitely to go on in the Pacific? What is your plan or what 
is the other plan to stop the war there in the Pacific? 

It is there. There is no sophistry of talk when vou see 
thousands of battle casualties every month; you can’t talk 
those off that there is no war. There is a savage war there. 

If you are not going to bring the war to a decisive con- 
clusion, what does the preparedness mean? You are faced with 
a fact in Asia. 

You are speculating about what takes place in the rest of 
the global parts of the world. I assume that the plans that 
are being made are to meet the contingencies that may arise. 
Otherwise the whole force of the United States would be 
poured into Korea. 

Senator McMahon. General, the purpose of this hearing 
certainly is not for any Senator and certainly not one who is 
so ill equipped as I am, to argue this question with you at 
this time. 

My purpose is to try to develop information that will be 
helpful to me in reaching my final conclusions on the matter. 
General, are you aware of what our atomic preparedness 
situation is today? 

General MacArthur. Only in a very general way, sir. 

Scnacor McMahon. I am not asking you for numbers, but 
do you know the numbers in our stockpile? 

General MacArthur. I do not. I have no more information 
ou that than the average officer would have. It’s confined to 
a very select circle. You know. 

Senator McMahon. Have you ever asked about that? Have 
you ever asked for information on it, General? 

General MacArthur. On the atomic thing? 

Senator McMahon. Yes. 

General MacArthur. I have discussed it, but I have never 
attempted to pry in.o matters which I regarded as beyond 
my own authority. 

Senator McMahon. In the course of your conduct of your 
dutie. in the a: East, as a theater commander, did you ever 
make inquiry of the Joint Chiefs of Staff about our atomic 
situation? 

General MacArthur. I have made inquiries as to what might 
be the potentialities and possibilities of the use of the atomic 
bomb in my own theater. I know what that is. 

Senator McMahon. Have you at any time advocated the 
use of the atomic bomb in your theater? 

General MacArthur. Of the atomic bomb? 
Senator McMahon. Yes. 

General MacArthur. The limit of— 
Senator McMahon. Pardon me? 
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General MacArthur. The limit of what I did was to ask for 
information as to whether there were any plans to use the 
atomic bomb in the Far East. 

Senator McMahon. Did you recommend its use? 

General MacArthur. I did not. As I understand it, the use 
of the atomic bomb has, by fiat and order been limited to the 
decision of the President of the United States. 

Senator McMahon. That is true. Of course, I wondered 
whether you made any recommendations. 

General MacArthur. Why should I, Senator? 

Senator McMahon. I am not asking you why; I am just ask- 
ing whether you did, and you answered that you did not. 

General, are you familiar with the fact that we held some 
tests out in Nevada a few months ago which were known 
as the Nevada tests? 

General MacArthur. I am aware of that. 

Senator McMahon. Are you familiar with the results of 
those tests? 

General MacArthur. Only in a very general way. 

[Deleted ! 

Senator McMahon. Do you think or have you any intelli- 
gence, any access to intelligence reports about Russian po- 
tentialities in the building of atomic weapons? 

General MacArthur. Very little. 

Senator McMahon. Does that little give you an estimate 
as to how many they possess today? 

General MacArthur. No, sir. 

Senator McMahon. Have you sought to get that informa- 
tion? 

General MacArthur. Not at all. 

Senator McMahon. If you will precipitate—the question is 
withdrawn. 

If, by following your recommendations, a conflict is pre- 
cipitated with Soviet Russia, be it in the European Theater 
or the United States itself, or in the Far East, you have made 
no study as to the kind of damage that they could do to our 
forces in Korea and our general situation in the Far East with 
their atomic weapons, is that correct? 

General MacArthur. I don’t believe for a minute from my 
general knowledge of the situation that the enemy has the 
potential or the inclination to use his limited atomic weapons 
in such an area as Korea or China. 

Senator McMahon. You said this morning, General, that 
you did not believe that the Russians could land in Japan if 
we kept control of the sea around Japan, and in the air. Was 
I correct? 

General MacArthur. Not quite, Senator. I said that they 
couldn’t overrun Japan; that they would be limited to isolated 
efforts. 

Senator McMahon. Well, when I said take Japan, I meant 
take it effectively into their control, as I understood it, and you 
said it would be impossible. 

General MacArthur. With that explanation, I agree. As long 
as we hold command of the sea and of the air, no potential 
enemy can launch an amphibious force against us with any 
hope of success. 

As long as we maintain sea and air control of the ports 
of Asia, from Vladivostok all the way down to Singapore, they 
can't successfully launch an effort against us. As long as we 
maintain that, the enemy would have grave difficulty in over- 
running anything in our littoral island line of defense. 

Senator McMahon. Have we sufficient planes and ships, in 
your opinion, in the Far East today to maintain that kind of a 
defense, if the Russians should precipitate themselves into 
this battle? 

General MacArthur. I believe they are available. 

Senator McMahon. Are they in the Far East today? 

General MacArthur. I couldn’t tell you, Senator, what the 
enemy would launch against us. It is speculative. I gave my 
best estimate of that this morning. We have certain reserves, 
and I am sure that if the enemy attacked in overwhelming 
force that we could get our reserves there in time to combat 
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them. I believe sincerely that we have the air resource to 
beat off such an attack, and the Navy resource is unques- 
tioned. 

Senator McMahon. If they should precipitate that attack 
in the Far East, would the Russians—I take it, with the forces 
that they have in the Far East at this time, that we would 
have to take some of our reserves from the continental United 
States and send them over? 

General MacArthur. It would depend upon the force with 
which the enemy attacked. 

Senator McMahon. You said this morning that they had 
{deleted] thousand planes there, I believe. 

General MacArthur. Some estimates were made. My own 
estimate was that they could maintain about half that at the 
start, and that their strength would diminish rapidly from 
wear and tear; but I believe that they are too far from their 
bases in continental Russia to keep up a magnified pressure. 
They have not got the potential to bring the gasoline; they 
have not got the potential to bring a great many things over. 

I also said that I thought from the disposition of the Rus- 
sian forces in Siberia that they were defensive positions. 

Senator McMahon. Has your intelligence advised you of 
any message from the Russians as to what they intend to do 
if we bomb in Manchuria? 

General MacArthur. None whatsoever. If such information 
exists, it has never come to me. If such information exists, 
I am sure it would have been sent to me. 

Senator McMahon. General, are you aware of the kind of 
civilian defense we have in the United States today? 

General MacArthur. Only in a general way, Senator. 

Senator McMahon. You know it is very sketchy. 

General MacArthur. I would assume so. 

Senator McMahon. Have you thought about the possibility— 

General MacArthur. For that matter, I am quite sure it is 
sketchy in every country in the world. 

Senator McMahon. Have you thought about the possibility 
of the Russians’ launching a surreptitious attack on the 
United States and its vital production centers through atomic 
sabotage? 

General MacArthur. In a general way only. Once again 
that isn’t my theater of responsibility, Senator. 

Senator McMahon. I understand that, General. I am just 
trying to introduce a few of the considerations that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and their Commander in Chief, I presume, 
must have in mind in determining what kind of action should 
be taken in any specific theater. 

General MacArthur. That is quite correct, Senator; I have 
no doubt they do. But I have just read what the opinion was 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on January 12, which was to fol- 
low in general the same concepts that I have. 

If they have changed, that is something else again. I wasn’t 
informed of it, but at that time they agreed with my concepts. 

Senator McMahon. And, of course, General, that recom- 
mendation of January 12—and I do not assert it as a fact at 
this time, the Joint Chiefs will have to explain that themselves 
—but there is certainly the possibility that that concurrence, 
if you wish to call it that, was based upon the contingency of 
a forced evacuation of Korea. 

That possibility existed, didn’t it, General? 

General MacArthur. That possibility exists, yes, sir. What 
you are driving at, as I get it, Senator, is our enunciating the 
risks that come if the Soviets should attack. All I can say is 
that those risks should have been discounted when we en- 
tered the war in Korea. 

Nothing new has developed to change it. Those respon- 
sibilities of those who sent our troops into Korea were just 
as great at that time as they are now. The risks were just as 
great then as they are now. 

That was a considered action taken by the Government of 
the United States. I didn’t have a thing to do with it. This 
was a policy that was given me. 

Now, those risks that you are enunciating now are the risks 
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that were involved in the original decision. They were taken 


by the United States. 


Now, the United States has committed itself there. All I 
am advocating is how we can accomplish our purpose or ex- 
tricate ourselves from the difficulties that have been involved. 

Senator McMahon. And now, General, before it is too late, 
I want to examine the risks of the course which you wish to 
pursue because if the risks are so great as to prejudice the 
existence of this nation, then it is time we stopped and 
weighed those risks, until we get into a position to rebut them 


and to meet them. 
General MacArthur. You assume, of course, that relatively 


your strength is going up much more than the enemy’s. That 


is a doubtful assumption, Senator. 
Senator McMahon. Well, General, if that is not true on the 


short-term basis, then it will come, I am sure, as news to 
everybody in the United States Senate, because if there is 
one thing we have been proceeding on it is—and our mobilizer 


in chief said the other day that until 1953 without an attack, 


and we will be so strong that they can’t attack us, because 
by that time we will have the planes, we will have the 


bombs, amounts that we haven't got today, we will have the 
men in uniform, and we may be in shape to meet this attack, 
which we are not in shape to meet today. 

General MacArthur. And in two years what will be your 
casualty rate of American boys in Korea? 

Senator McMahon. And, General, I ask you what our casu- 
alty rate will be in Washington, D.C., if they put on an at- 
tack, an atomic attack—and I had better change it from Wash- 
ington lest I be thinking about myself, to New York or the 
other cities of the United States, to say nothing of the Amer- 
ican boys who are going to die in the air and sea in this 
logistical sort of support of the forces into China. 

General MacArthur. All those risks, I repeat, were inherent 
in the decision of the United States to go into Korea. 

Senator McMahon. General, I am not saying that they were 
not. What I am trying to say is that now is the time, it would 
seem to me, to stop, look, and listen and see where we are 
before we plunge into a course that may take us over the 
precipice before we are ready. 

General MacArthur. What is your plan then to end Korea? 

Senator McMahon. I would like to quote to you your lan- 
guage on going into Korea, which was very beautifully writ- 
ten, and I think it ought to be in the record: 

“The decision of President Truman on June 27 lighted 
into flame a lamp of hope throughout Asia that was burn- 
ing dimly toward extinction. It marked for the Far East 
the focal and turning point in this area struggling for 
freedom. It swept aside in one great monumental stroke 
all of the hypocrisy and the sophistry which has con- 
fused and deluded so many people distant from the ac- 
tual scene. 

General, do you regard the threat to us and our national 
survival— 

General MacArthur. The quotation that you read, Senator, 
is quite true. It did restore at one stroke the enormous pres- 
tige of the United States. It confirmed the people of the Far 
East that we were not going to let them slide into slavery, 
that we were determined that we were going to meet aggres- 
sion on every front that it showed itself, that we were not 
going to confine ourselves and say we will defend in this 
sector but all the other sectors globally we will let go. 

It was the enunciation which was the very antithesis of de- 
featism, which has been so pronounced that we could not 
meet aggression except in one area of the world. It meant 
that we, if the enemy was going to encroach in two areas, 
we would meet him on two areas; in three areas, we would 
meet him on three areas; that he was just as divided as we 
were; that if we could not defend wherever he aggressed or 
started to attack, you admit before the conflict that you are 
going to be defeated. 

This is global, as you said yourself, this is a global propo- 
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sition, and you can’t let one half of the world slide into 
slavery and just confine yourself to defending the other. 
You have got to hold every place. 

Now, in the Far East there was a tremendous belief that 
we were not going to defend the Far East, and when we 
moved in to defend Korea, it gave an enormous uplift 
throughout that entire section of the world. 

If there is anything that I have said that led you to be. 
lieve that I was critical of the decision to defend Korea, } 
would correct it immediately. 

Senator McMahon. No, General, I just thought that was 
such a fine statement. 

General MacArthur. The only thing I am trying to do, Sen- 
ator, is to settle the thing in Korea to bring it to a decisive 
end. I believe it can be brought to a decisive end without 
the calamity of a third world war. I believe if you let it go 
on indefinitely in Korea, you invite a third world war, | 
believe the chances of the terrible conflict that you so rightly 
dread—and all the rest of us dread with you—would be much 
more probable if we practice appeasement in one area even 
though we resist to our capacity all along the line. 

That is all I am saying. I am saying it with the acute con. 
sciousness of the dreadful slaughter that is going on in Korea 
today. If it is possible to bring it to a successful and an hon- 
orable end, I believe we should take the chance of doing so, 

Now in all the discussions today there has been no pro- 
posal that has been made here as to how to end the Korean 
problem satisfactorily and honorably. 

I believe in the method, as I have enunciated, and on 
January 12, the Chiefs of Staff believed so, too. 

Now, they may have changed, and shifted. I do not know. 

Senator McMahon. We will find out. 

General MacArthur. They will speak for themselves. 

Senator McMahon. We will find out. 

General MacArthur. But I still am of that opinion; and I 
shrink—I shrink, with a horror that I cannot express in words, 
at this continuous slaughter of men in Korea. 

The battle casualties in Korea today probably have passed 
the million-man mark. Our own casualties, American casual- 
ties, have passed 65,000. The Koreans have lost about 140,000. 
Our losses, on our side, are a quarter of a million men. I am 
not talking of the civilian populations, who must have lost 
many, many, many times that. , 

The enemy probably has lost 750,000 casualties. There are 
145,000 of them that are now in our prison bull pens, pris- 
oners, so they might be excepted from that figure because 
they live; but a million men in less than 11 months of fight- 
ing, in less than 11 months of this conflict, have already gone, 
and it grows more savage every day. 

I just cannot brush that off as a Korean skirmish. I believe 
that is something of such tremendous importance that it must 
be solved, and it cannot be solved by the nebulous process of 
saying; give us time, and we will be prepared; or we will be 
in a better shape two years from now—which is argumentative. 

I don’t know whether we will, or not; and neither do you, 
because you do not know, and none of us know the capacity 
of the enemy. 

He may build faster than we do. I couldn't tell you. 

I don’t know that, you are gambling on chances; but I say 
there is no chance in Korea, because it is a fact—you have 
lost a million men now. You will lose more than a million if 
you go on another year; if you go on until 1953, you wil 
lose another million. 

What are you trying to protect? 

The war in Korea has already almost destroyed that na 
tion of 20 million people. 

I have never seen such devastation. 

I have seen, I guess, as much blood and disaster as any 
living man, and it just curdled my stomach, the last time ! 
was there. After I looked at that wreckage and those thov- 
sands of women and children and everything, I vomited. 

Now, are you going to let that go on, by any sophistry of 
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reasoning, or possibilities? They may be there, but this is 
a certainty. 

What are you going to do? Once more, I repeat the ques- 
tion, What is the policy in Korea? 

If you go on indefinitely, you are perpetuating a slaughter 

such as I have never heard of in the history of mankind. 

Now, what I am trying to do is to find some reasonable and 
honorable way to stop that slaughter. It is not to conquer this 
country, or China, or anything else. 

It is to bring this thing to an honorable end. 

If you go on, you are going to destroy not only the casual- 
ties that I speak of, which are military, but you are going to 
destroy that people. 

Now, I just cannot bring myself to analyze it with that 
shrewdness of legal capacity that you enunciate in your argu- 
ment, which is an argument, to let it by. 

Your entire drift has been not to do anything, just keep on 
fighting, losing and bleeding there; and I think we should 
make some extraordinary effort to bring it to an end. 

Senator McMahon. I am not going to characterize your 
proposition. I do not expect that you are going to characterize 
my position. 

I will take care of that, myself. 

Now, I would like to know this, General: Is there any 
atomic or plane-building capacity in the Chinese mainland, 
that you know of? 

General MacArthur. None that I know ot. The backward- 
ness of industrial development in China precludes even the 
concept of such an intricate potential. 

Senator McMahon. Then, General— 

General MacArthur. They may have some of the natural 
resources that go into the manufacture of them, of the bombs, 
I couldn't tell you about that; but, it will never be done in 
our day. Never, in our day, will atomic weapons be turned 
out of China. 

They cannot turn out the ordinary weapons. They do not 
have the instrumentalities to turn out airplanes, big ships, 
big guns, many of the other attributes of modern warfare. 

Senator McMahon. Western Europe, however, has that 
capacity, has it not, General? 

General MacArthur. Senator, as I said, I have not made a 
study of this matter. 

I suppose it has, but I don’t know. 

Senator McMahon. You would not deny that the capacity, 
both atomic and the production of planes, of Western Europe, 
combined with Soviet Russia, would outproduce the United 
States of America—you would not deny that, would you? 

General MacArthur. Not at all, and any inference from 
your question that I don’t advocate the fullest protection and 
assistance to Western Europe is quite fallacious, Senator 
What I advocate is that we defend every place, and I say 
that we have the capacity to do it. 

If you say that we haven’t, you admit defeat. If the enemy 
has that capacity and is divided on all these fronts, we 
should be able to meet it. 

Senator McMahon. General, I do not admit defeat. I am 
thinking, if this war has to be fought, about the total and 
complete victory. I do not want to blind myself, and speak- 
ing for myself, General, with a devotion for my country that 
I will match against yours or any man’s, I am only speaking 
about a proposition which I believe is sound, and I know 
that you will give me credit for believing in that which | 
think, the same as I certainly give you that credit. 

Now, General, do you think that we are ready to with- 
stand the Russian attack in Western Europe today? 

General MacArthur. Senator, I have asked you several times 
not to involve me in anything except my own area. My con- 
cepts on global defense are not what I am here to testify on. 
I don’t pretend to be the authority now on these things. 

When I was the Chief of Staff twenty years ago, that was 


my problem, and I would have answered it. The Chiefs of 
Staff or others here are the ones to answer that query, not me. 








Senator McMahon. And so, General, you concede, it seems 
to me, by that statement, that the Joint Chiefs of Staff, having 
access to global intelligence, having made global plans for 
our defense, may have in that information, and because of 
that information, made decisions contrary to your recom- 
mendations which could be sound. 

General MacArthur. They didn’t on January 12, Senator. 
They had al! the information available at that time, and they 
made the study and their recommendations were as I read 
you this morning, which coincided with my own, that if you 
apply that type of sanction in the Far East, you will bring 
this conflict to an end, that there is a strong possibility that 
that would be the result. 

Senator McMahon. General, in September of 1950 did you 
have any intelligence that the Chinese were going to come 
in if we went to the Yalu? 

General MacArthur. I had no concrete information, no, sir. 

Senator McMahon. Had you been advised by any of your 
intelligence officers to that effect? 

General MacArthur. On September 15? 

Senator McMahon. In September, any time in September? 

General MacArthur. I don’t recall it, Senator. That the 
enemy was shifting his forces northward, I knew thoroughly. 
That he was massing forces along the Yalu I understood, but 
he was at that time advertising to the world that such Chi- 
nese as went in were individuals and volunteers. He speci- 
fically proclaimed that China was not involved in that 
struggle. 

Senator McMahon. General, when you went down to For- 
mosa, you made an estimate of the effective troops that they 
could supply, did you not? 

General MacArthur. I beg your pardon, Senator? 

Senator McMahon. When you went down to Formosa you 
made an estimate of the number of effective troops that 
Chiang could supply? 

General MacArthur. That the Nationalist Chinese had on 
Formosa? 

Senator McMahon. That’s right. 

General MacArthur. They had about a half million, yes, sir. 

Senator McMahon. How many at that time did you think 
were effective 

General MacArthur. | think that the caliber of the person- 
nel was good. Their equipment, as I explained this morning, 
was spotty. I think they’re the same caliber of troops that we 
are fighting now in North Korea. I believe they could be 
brought to the same degree of efficiency, and I think those 
troops are good troops. 

Senator McMahon. In the report that you made on your 
visit to Formosa, did you state how many effective troops 
Chiang Kai-shek had, in your opinion? 

General MacArthur. I couldn’t tell you, Senator. The report 
that we made was made by a mission that I sent down there 
under General Fox. 

Senator McMahon. How many did General Fox report 
could be effectively mounted and used? 

General MacArthur. They all could be if they were properly 
equipped and trained. How many were available at that time 
I really couldn’t tell you. 

Senator McMahon. When the suggestion was made, Gen- 
eral, that Chiang’s troops be brought up to Korea soon after 
the outbreak of the hostilities in Korea, you made a finding 
as to their effectiveness at that time, did you not? 

General MacArthur. I recommended that they should not 
be brought up to Korea at that time, that Formosa itself was 
threatened. 

Senator McMahon. You went so far as to say that they 
would be an albatross around our neck for months. 

General MacArthur. That is correct. They were lacking in 
artillery, they were lacking in many of the necessities. We 
were at that time fighting in the Pusan beachhead, and un- 
trained troops, only partially equipped, would have been of 
little effectiveness. 
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However, the main reason that I wished those troops held 
on Formosa was to defend Formosa, and when the Chinese 
troops that were threatening Formosa moved north to attack 
us in Korea, I recommended that the wraps be taken off of the 
Nationalist troops. 

Senator McMahon. That was based upon the fact that the 
Chinese Communist effectives had been moved north on the 
Yalu and they did not have anything on the mainland of 
China with which to carry on the attack on Formosa? 

General MacArthur. Nothing that would seriously threaten 
Formosa, correct. 

Senator McMahon. Now who reported that to you, General, 
your own intelligence or CIA? 

General MacArthur. I couldn't tell you. It came from vari- 
ous sources, largely from the Chinese Nationalists them- 
selves who reported the movement of the Communist troops. 

Senator McMahon. And did they report to you that there 
were not sufficient effectives left in the South to carry on the 
raid on Formosa which you feared at the time that the Yalu 
troops were down in South China? 

General MacArthur. There was no such report to me. That 
was my own estimate of the situation on the strengths and 
relative positions of the various forces. 

Senator McMahon. When did the CIA leave Korea, Gen- 
eral? 

General MacArthur. When did the what? 

Senator McMahon. The CIA, the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy operatives leave Korea? 

General MacArthur. I couldn’t tell you. The Central Intelli- 
gence Agency doesn’t operate under me at all. 

Senator McMahon. Were they directed to leave Korea after 
the Inchon landing by your Command? 

General MacArthur. I don’t know what you are talking 
about, Senator. 

Senator McMahon. General, I understood that the Central 
Intelligence agents disappeared from Korea after the Inchon 
operation, that very brilliant operation which you directed. 

General MacArthur. The Central Intelligence agents, Sen- 
ator, are not under me. As far as I know they never were in 
Korea. They may have been, but it is not an agency that 
functions under me. It functions under the Central Intelli- 
gence controls here. ; 

Senator McMahon. You regard your information on China 
as today being much more extensive than it was two or 
three years ago, do you not? 

General MacArthur. I don’t know what you mean by that. 

Senator McMahon. General, do you think today that you 
are better informed about the internal situation in 
China, the general situation in China, than you were three 
years ago? 

General MacArthur. I thought I was pretty well informed 
at both times, Senator. 

Senator McMahon. You think you were? 

General MacArthur. Yes. 

Senator McMahon. Well, I quote from the March 8, 1948, 
report to the Hon. Charles A. Eaton, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs in the House of Representatives, 
in answer to the request that was made by the House Com- 
mittee to you for your opinion on things in the Far East, and 
you said, if I have a correct copy of it, “China, as you perhaps 
know, is a theater of the United States Navy, controlled out- 
side the scope of my existing authority. I have no representa- 
tives there, and apart from general background knowledge, 
such detailed information as has been made available to me 
has been derived largely by indirection. Exhaustive investi- 
gations of the Chinese situation have been made by respon- 
sible United States officials, but these studies are not within my 
channel of information or command, and in consequence I 
am not adequately familiar therewith. I have furthermore 
not had the opportunity to visit China for many years.” 

You have not, of course, had an opportunity to go there 
since this time, General? 
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General MacArthur. No, sir. 

Senator McMahon. “With this background, you will readily 
perceive I am not in a position to render authoritative ad- 
vice with reference to the myriad of details on which a defini. 
tive policy for this particular must necessarily rest.” 

General MacArthur. That is all correct. 

Senator McMahon. “The Chinese problem is part of a global 
situation which should be considered in its entirety in the 
orientation of American policy. Fragmentary decisions in dis. 
connected sectors of the world will not bring an integrated 
solution.” : 

Senator Wiley. What is the date of that? 

Senator McMahon. I quote from the letter of the General's, 
dated March 3, 1948. 

You also said, General, “In the determination of our global 
policy care must, of course, be exercised to avoid commitment 
of our resources beyond what we can safely spare; the sapping 
of our national strength to the point of jeopardy to our own 
security and the overburdening of our people beyond their 
capacity to maintain a standard of life consistent with the 
energies with which they are naturally endowed.” 

I will be glad to submit for the record the whole letter, 

You remember that letter, of course, General? You re- 
ferred to it earlier today. 

General MacArthur. The basic conditions have completely 
changed since that letter was written, Senator. The war has 
been precipitated in Korea, and to attempt to apply the 
rationale of what existed at the time and what exists today 
is quite fantastic. 

Senator McMahon. General, do you believe in the concept 
of collective security? 

General MacArthur. What do you mean by “collective 
security’? 

Senator McMahon. Do you believe in the concept of collec- 
tive security upon which our foreign policy is based? 

General MacArthur. What do you mean by “collective 
security?” 

Senator McMahon. I mean the attempt to weld together a 
military alliance to keep the peace such as we have attempted 
to do in the North Atlantic Pact. 

General MacArthur. I have only a superficial knowledge 
of the North Atlantic Pact, Senator. I am not prepared to 
discuss it in any way, shape or manner. 

Senator McMahon. Neither its provisions nor its imple- 
mentation? 

General MacArthur. I have only the ordinary knowledge 
that any officer would have on it. You have experts on that. 
General Eisenhower and others have appeared before you 
very recently with all the intimate knowledge that comes 
from the authority and responsibility he has. 

Senator Russell. Gentlemen! 

Senator McMahon. Mr. Chairman, I have one more ques- 
tion 

Senator Russell. Under the order heretofore, on motion, and 
in addition, under the information conferred by the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, he has been instructed to bring the Senators 
to the Floor. 

Senator Knowland. Mr. Chairman, might I ask this question 
before we leave: Is it understood that when we resume, 
whenever it may be, next week, or otherwise, that we will 
start where we left off here, so that those of us who came in 
at the tail end of this committee table, will not get on the 
tail end again? 

Senator Russell. I might say to the Senator from California 
that I have not forgotten the time when I was in that position 
on the committees. 

General MacArthur. Senator, do you think you could clear 
me in another day? If you do, I will try to get down from 
New York tomorrow. 

Senator Russell. General, that is a matter wholly beyond 
my control. I do not know. I have no idea on earth what 
course the questions will take. I should be very happy if you 
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could testify tomorrow. I will endeavor to do so, but I have 
no control over it. 

Rather than make such assurance, I would prefer that you 
come back next week. 

Senator Wiley. Let us try; at least we can get that out of 
the way tomorrow, and then come back for rebuttal, the 
rebuttal that Senator Morse has in mind. 

Senator McMahon. Mr. Chairman, I did not hear what the 
last proposal was. 

Senator Russell. The Genera! inquired of me as to whether 
or not I thought that the Committee could finish with him 
if he came back tomorrow. I have stated that I could not 
answer that question. I have no idea as to what might de- 
velop in the course of this testimony. 

Senator McMahon. Mr. Chairman, as I have told you, I 
looked at the clock, and I saw it was past 6 o'clock, but I 
have a great many more questions which I propose to address 
to the General, and I might add I have no apology for it at 
all, for the length of time that I take on this hearing. 

Senator Russell. I did not ask the Senator to apologize. 

Senator McMahon. I realize that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I was not directing that remark to the 
Chairman. I was putting it in the record. 

I certainly want to apologize to the Chairman if he thinks 
I was directing it to him. 

Senator Russell. I just want to have the record show that 
the Chairman is not rushing you. 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question, 
please? 

Assuming we go over to next week, will a transcript of 
today’s proceedings be available to us? 

Senator Russell. It will. 

Senator Sparkman. It seems to me, if we get that and look 
it over, we might easily shorten this whole thing, because 
many of the questions that many of us had in mind un- 
doubtedly have been sufficiently thrashed out. 

We might shorten it by reviewing the transcript. 

Senator Russell. What the Senator says is correct. 

I have gone over so many things two and three times here 
that he testified to exactly the same. 

Senator Sparkman. And it is hard for us to keep them in 
mind, but we can easily check them if we have a transcript 
to go through. 


Senator Russell. Of course. 

Unfortunately, Senators are repetitious. 

Senator Cain. Mr. Chairman, would it be in order, sir, to 
bring the question before us, to move because of the 
General’s consideration, in part, at least, that we meet 
tomorrow? 

Senator Russell. I will be delighted to meet tomorrow. That 
is not the question. I earnestly hope we can. 

The question was whether we could conclude tomorrow. 

That is a question I cannot answer. 

Senator Cain. I think that is a calculated risk. 

Senator Sparkman. I earnestly believe we will save time 
by going over. 

Senator Cain. I move you, sir, if 1 am so permitted, that we 
begin tomorrow morning at 9:30. 

Senator Long. Mr. Chairman, might I direct this question 
to the General? 

If it would make any difference to him, considering the 
fact that there may be some divergence of opinion between 
his opinions, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, he would have to 
come back tomorrow anyway, if he would still like to come 
tomorrow, or would he like to reserve that until later? 

Senator Russell. Well I hope that we can conduct this hear- 
ing in an orderly manner. I, of course, will do that; if the 
General wishes not to return tomorrow, I will endeavor to 
get another witness here. 

Senator Long. I was under the impression, Mr. Chairman, 
that the General might have felt that by coming back to- 
morrow we might not have to call him back later, and 
it is my guess that the probabilities are that after we 
hear the joint Chiefs of Staff we might want to call 
him back anyway. 

Senator Russell. We cannot give those assurances that he 
will not be called back again. 

I would like to, if we can, finish the testimony-in-chief at 
the very earliest possible date. That is what I desire to do. 

Senator Stennis. Well, let us come back tomorrow and try, 
if the General wishes to. 

General MacArthur. I will come back tomorrow. 

Senator Russell. Then the Committee stands in recess until 
tomorrow morning at 10:30. 

(Whereupon, at 6:10 o'clock p.m., the Committee ad- 
journed to reconvene Friday, May 4, 1951, at 10:30 a.m.) 
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Senator Russell. The Committee will come to order. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Mr. Chairman, on page 147 of yes- 
terday’s transcript included in a question of mine to General 
MacArthur is a misstatement. I may have used the word. I 
had no intention of using the word. It is in the last paragraph 
containing my question on page 147 in the words as follows: 

“... Which are to clear Korea of the Russians.” 

It is possible I used the word “Russians” in the question. 
lintended to use the word “Reds,” and I would like the per- 
mission of the Committee to have the record so show that the 
word is “Reds” instead of “Russians.” 

Senator Russell. I noticed a couple of errors, one of which 
I am sure— 

Senator Hickenlooper. 1 would like General MacArthur’s 
consent to make that change because it was in a question di- 
rected to him. 

Senator Russell. I noticed some typographical errors, one 
or two in my remarks that were not made that do not affect 
the context in any way. 

I think in the interests of that kind, that members of the 
Committee should have an opportunity to correct the record 
before the permanent record is printed; if it in any way, 
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shape, form or fashion changes the context of what was 
said, permission of the Committee should be sought. 

Senator Hickenlooper. That is why I asked the Committee’s 
permission on this. 

Senator Russell. Without objection, Senator Hickenlooper 
will be permitted to make that correction in the record. 

Now, gentlemen, General MacArthur has returned this 
morning for further questioning on the momentous issue that 
is before this Committee. 

It is my hope that we will be able to conclude this phase 
of the interrogation today, bearing in mind, of course, that 
it may be necessary to recall the General after we have heard 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff; and the General may desire to 
return, after we have heard from the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Before we start this morning, I wish to congratulate the 
Committee, and all participants in this inquiry, and General 
MacArthur in particular, for the spirit in which this hearing 
has been conducted thus far. 

I think the discussion has been held on a plane of the 
highest national interest, and that is the only plane that can 
serve the people of the United States at this critical juncture. 

Senator Smith. Mr. Chairman, as one member of the Com- 
mittee, I would like to compliment the Chairman on the fine 
way he opened the hearing, and has conducted the debate. 
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Senator Russell. Thank you for that observation. 

Senator Byrd. Mr. Chairman, Senator Brewster has been 
designated by the Republican Steering Committee to ask if he 
could not sit in on this Committee, at this time— 

Senator Russell. Senator, that is a question that has caused 
me considerable anxiety and trouble; but until the Democratic 
Steering Committee takes action to decide which committee 
shall have a change in ratio, I do not see how we can do it. 

Senator Byrd. I wanted to suggest that Senator Brewster 
have the privilege of asking questions. 

Senator Russell. Now—the Democratic Steering Committee 
will meet and decide whether to change the ratio on the 
Foreign Relations Committee to 8 to 5; and that places me 
in an embarrassing position. 

I am very anxious for the Senator from Maine to participate, 
as soon as action can be had by the Democratic Steering 
Committee; and I hope that it will be taken today. 

Just as soon as it is taken, Senator Brewster will be cordially 
invited to full participation in this hearing, without regard 
to whether the Senate has taken formal action on the matter, 
or not. 

Until we know which committee will be affected, I think 
that would be premature. 

I hope that we may continue these hearings in that spirit. 
That is the only way we can get it back to the American peo- 
ple, the only way we can arrive at the objective of the in- 
vestigation, which is the truth, and make a proper finding in 
this matter. 

Now, General, as you know, the Committee is releasing 
to the press and the radio the public version of the tran- 
script as rapidly as it can be transcribed and reproduced. 

This procedure imposes on the Committee an obligation 
to comb the original text of the transcript so as to delete ma- 
terial, the release of which might be harmful to the national 
security, and helpful to the enemy. 

Now, as a layman, I must confess that the decisions that 
have been made by the persons who are supposed to be 
highly specialized in this field are somewhat baffling to me. 
I realize that some procedure must be adopted to protect the 
security of this testimony, and we can’t guard it piece by 
piece. It must conform to a broad pattern. 

It is impossible to say conclusively and on the spur of the 
moment that a specific item or specific series of data are or 
are not subject to classification. They must be considered, of 
course, and evaluated in relation to the whole security picture. 

The problem as I understand it can be summed up in a 
single sentence. No one can say whether a particular word or 
phrase or that that sentence is a security item; the entire 
sentence itself and perhaps its relation to other sentences in 
the paragraph are what count. 

Now, the Committee did not have the aid of a staff that 
was sufficient in numbers or experience—we have in experi- 
ence but not in numbers—to make a proper security analysis 
of the original record so as to facilitate our efforts to make 
copies available to the press and radio at the earliest practi- 
cable moment. 

We, therefore, asked tor the best assistance and advice 
that was available to us in this field—that is, a representative 
from the Departnient of Deteuse—to pass upon those matters 
within the Department. 

I communicated with the Department and as a result the 
Director of the Joint Staff, Vice Admiral Davis is evaluating 
the testimony as it is trauscribed and is indicating items 
which, in his best professional military judgment, should be 

deleted tor security reasons. 

There has also been assigned to express the views of the 
Department of State Mr. Fisher, but I am advised that on 
yesterday he had no occasion to question any of the evi- 
dence. It was all handled by the expert assigned by the De- 
fense Establishment. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Which Mr. Fisher is that? 

Senator Russell. I don’t know. 
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Senator Lodge. Adrian Fisher. 

Senator Russell. I inquired particularly if he had raised any 
juestion whatever on any testimony, and I was told on yes. 
terday he did not. The entire matter was handled by Ad- 
miral Davis. 

The Committee wishes to make it pertectly clear to you, 
General MacArthur, and to the public and to the witnesses 
that will follow you here on the stand that the Departmen 
of Defense is not being asked to censor your testimony jp 
the ordinary sense of that word. 

I did call upon them for advice to the Committee because 
I knew of no other source to which to go to get advice, with 
the understanding, of course, that the witness, whoever he 
might be, was entitled to have a representative of his own 
in the room with the person that was dealing with the record, 
I think I addressed a letter to you advising you ot that de. 
cision. 

Now, to be sure that the Committee gets your own views 
as to the deletions that were made yesterday, I shall furnish 
you with a copy of the original record, and in case you feel 
that the material that has been deleted should be p!aced back 
in the published record because it is essential to the presenta- 
tion of your views, why, we will consider the problem of 
having the pages rerun, and issued to the press and radio. 

I have been processing this record through Senator Knowl 
and, who happens to be a member of a subcommittee that ] 
shall now appoint to examine the record, with respect to 
whether there is a question of whether or not the Department 
has furnished an accurate paraphrase of documents that have 
been typographically cleared—I appoint as the other member 
of that subco.nmittee Senator McMahon, of Connecticut. 

Now, it would be of help to us if, after you have examined 
the record, you would transmit it to Senator Knowland, and 
then the Committee can, in the last analysis, decide as to 
whether these portions of the testimony that have been de- 
leted should be made public. 

Senator, you were going to address yourself to something. 

Senator Knowland. The only point I want to raise, Mr. 
Chairman—I did not get the final part of the hearing until 
just a few moments ago, but I had no objections to apparent 
deletions that were made that mentioned the number of sub- 
marines, and so forth. 

Senator Russell. If you will pardon me, personally, asa 
layman, I could not see where it was important. 

Senator Knowland. I could not either, because it has been 
published in many places, but at least I am not raising an is- 
sue to that, but I do raise the issue on several pages of the 
testimony that were deleted, and while it may be true- 
and I would be glad to discuss with the Defense Department 
that there is some reason for it that is not known to me—why 
they should not come out, for instance, in one of the TWX’ 
[teletype messages] that the General had quoted from. Where 
they might not want to take the verbatim TWX and release 
that, it seems to me that that information might be para- 
phrased, and then released, and I would like to explore that 
subject with the Department, because it deals with this ques- 
tion of the limitations upon bombing within Korea. 

Now, that, to me, was the first time that I had—I knew 
that our Air Force was under some restrictions in going north 
of the Yalu, but I had no understanding, and I did not under- 
stand that there were restrictions within Korea itself, which 
was under aggression from the Chinese Communists, and as- 
suming we did not use the exact language of the TWX, it 
seems to me that that material is pertinent, and I would like 
to explore that matter with the Department of Defense. 

Senator Russell. After you have explored it with the De- 
partment of Defense, if you do not arrive at a satisfactory 
understanding, the Committee will hear reasons assigned by 
the Department for the deletion. If they do not appear to us 

to be valid, we can then vote to release the matter. I know of 
no other way that we can handle this whole question with 
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When the Committee recessed on yesterday I belive that 
Senator McMahon was questioning. 

Senator McMahon. Since yesterday I have been giving this 
thing some thought and— 

Senator Russell. Will the Senator spare me one moment? 
| would like to read into the record for the benefit of the 
Committee a letter I wrote to the Defense Establishment 
with respect to their method of combing the testimony for 
secret data. I addressed it to the General Counsel of the De- 
partment of Defense because he had been sent up to confer 
with me when I requested that some representative discuss 
some proper procedure for handling secret documents and 
evidence of a classified nature. 

“Dear Mr. Larkin: 

“This letter will furnish guidance for the personnel charged 
with examining the transcript of testimony taken before the 
Armed Services and Foreign Relation Committees for the 
purpose of indicating material which, for security reasons, 
should not be made public. 

“The sole criterion for making a deletion from the original 
stenographic transcript will be whether the publication of the 
material would be harmful to the national interest because of 
security considerations. It is recognized that in addition to 
strictly military security, the corollary consideration of policy 
security insofar as our relationships and negotiations with other 
nations are concerned may be a factor in some instances. 

“For this reason it may be desirable that the officer acting 
for the Department of Defense consult with an appropriate 
representative from the Department of State or other depart- 
ments or agencies with a view toward having a qualified 
individual available to assist in passing upon questions where 
other than strictly military security is involved. 

“It is requested that personnel examining the transcript be 
particularly diligent in their efforts to confine themselves to 
strictly security matters, and to refrain from deleting from 
the transcript to be made public matters which have no sig- 
nificance from the point of view of national security. Spe- 
cifically, the tact that portions of the testimony might be criti- 
cal of, or embarrassing to, individuals or their staffs, is not a 
consideration in this instance.” 

I wanted the Committee to be advised of the directions that 
were given. 

Senator McMahon? 

Senator McMahon. Mr. Chairman, as I said yesterday, I 
have a long series of questions, but I want to reserve them, 
after I ask 10 or 12 more, for some future time. I want the 
Committee to know I did not want to monopolize the time of 
the Committee, but we have a very important task here and 
the General is peculiarly equipped to give us at this time 
now his views. 

Senator Russell. I know the other gentlemen of the Com- 
mittee will appreciate that statement. 


TESTIMONY OF GENERAL OF THE ARMY DOUGLAS 
MACARTHUR, ACCOMPANIED BY MAJOR GENERAL 
COURTNEY WHITNEY—RESUMED. 

Senator McMahon. General, yesterday you said that the 
drive in November was a reconnaissance in force; is that 

correct? Do you remember your testimony of yesterday? 

General MacArthur. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Senator McMahon. As I recollect it, General, last November 
you issued a communique in which you said that this was 
the end-of-the-war offensive which would bring the boys 
home by Christmas. 

General MacArthur. That was my hope. 

Senator McMahon. Did you anticipate that you could get 
them home by Christmas with a reconnaissance in force? 

General MacArthur. The reconnaissance would have de- 
veloped the strength of the enemy. If it was not sufficient 
to resist us, it would have been an all-out assault and, as I 
explained in my communique, it would have undoubtedly 
destroyed the last remnants of the North Korean forces. 
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Where a reconnaissance in force—the line between a re- 
connaissance in force and an assault attack is a rather 
nebulous one and depends upon circumstances. What starts 
out as a reconnaissance in force might well result in a full- 
scale assault so far as your forces are concerned. 

Senator McMahon. Was there any difference in opinion 
between you and the Joint Chiefs relative to how far you 
would go towards the Yalu in that advance? 

General MacArthur. The movements, all tactical and stra- 
tegic movements that I made, had the prior knowledge and 
approval of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator McMahon. Was there any recommendation by the 
Joint Chiefs that it would have been wise in their opinion to 
stop about five miles this side of the Yalu on a defensible 
ridge? 

General MacArthur. The Joint Chiefs of Staff believed that 
it would be probably advisable, based upon the considera- 
tions at that time, to occupy the North of Korea with South 
Korean forces. They were adverse to having other nationals 
there. But the tactical conditions were such that South 
Koreans were not able to do so. 

Senator McMahon. Yesterday, General, I pursued a line of 
questioning concerning the global implications of your pro- 
posals, and you informed me that, being a theater com- 
mander, you had not taken those into consideration. Now— 

General MacArthur. One minute, Senator. That is not ex- 
actly what I said, if you will let me interrupt you. I said—I 
intended to convey the idea that the theater commander was 
only concerned in global studies insofar as his own theater 
was concerned to co-ordinate the demands of his own theater 
with the global problem; a general knowledge of the global 
problem, of course, is necessary by all theater commanders. 

Senator McMahon. General, on Page 207 of the testimony 
you stated in answer to my question as to whether or not we 
were ready to withstand the Russian attack in Western 
Europe today: 

“General MacArthur. Senator, I have asked you sev- 
eral times not to involve me in anything except my own 
area. My concepts on global defense are not what I am 
here to testify on. I don’t pretend to be the authority now 
on those things. When I was the Chief of Staff twenty 
years ago, that was my problem and I would have an- 
swered it. The Chiefs of Staff or others here are the ones 
to answer that query, not me.” 

Now General, the reason I went into that question was for 
two reasons. 

First, this Committee, of course, has a very grave duty of 
weighing all factors in the defense of this country. We are 
not confined to a theater of operations. We are called upon 
to implement an over-all strategy. 

I asked you about it, General, because in your speech to 
the Congress you stated as follows: 

“The issues are global and so interlocked that to con- 
sider the problems of one sector oblivious to those of an- 
other is to court disaster for the whole.” 

General MacArthur. Correct. 

Senator McMahon. Now General, you are aware, I am sure, 
of the mechanics that this Government has set up for carrying 
out this business of weighing these interlocking ‘factors, in 
other words, our global defense as a whole. 

You are aware of that. You are aware that in 1949 the 
Congress of the United States passed what is known as the 
National Security Act. In this Act—and I will not take the 
time of the Committee to read it, but I think perhaps it 
should be inserted, Mr. Chairman, at least the pertinent 
portions of the Act should be inserted at this point in the 
record— 

Senator Russell. Is that the Act of 1947? 

Senator McMahon. This is the Act; it is entitled, “Co-ordina- 
tion for National Security.” I haven’t got the date of the 
Act, Mr. Chairman, but it is the Act setting up the National 
Security Agency which provides that the membership of the 
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Council, the National Security Council, should be the Presi- 
dent, the Vice President, the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of Defense and the Chairman of the NSRB. 

That is the body that has been set up by this Congress to 
co-ordinate our total global strategy. 

General, I take it from what you said yesterday that you 
have a high opinion of the members, the present members 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

General MacArthur. I have. 

Senator McMahon. And the present Secretary of Defense. 

General MacArthur. I[ have. 

Senator McMahon. You recognize them as patriotic gentle- 
men of capability in their fields. 

General MacArthur. Unquestionably. 

Senator McMahon. Now General, assuming for the sake of 
discussion that subsequent testimony brings out real differ- 
ences between you and the Joint Chiefs on how far our Far 
Eastern strategy can best promote our global strategy, and 
assuming this difference of viewpoint, would you then be pre- 
pared to admit that the Joint Chiefs’ judgment is better than 
yours and that the American people would be well advised to 
follow the judgment of the Joint Chiefs? 

General MacArthur. The authorities and the responsibilities 
of the Joint Chiefs are laid down and prescribed by law. 
Their position in the niche of American governmental pro- 
cedure is entirely in accordance with the statutes. 

Whether I should agree with it or should not agree with it 
is not pertinent to the actions of the Government of the 
United States. 

As a theater commander I had my own responsibilities and 
I made my own recommendations, and would again. If they 
disagreed with those of higher authority, the question of the 
judgment of that higher authority is not within my hands, 
and I would not attempt to pass judgment upon it. 

That is a matter for public opinion. I therefore would not 
attempt to answer such a hypothetical question as you put up, 
that if I were a theater commander and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff in their superior authority gave me a directive which I 
disagreed with, I still would implement it to the very best of 
my ability. 

Senator McMahon. General, there are some fundamental 
basic differences between the Government and yourself as to 
the wisdom of the best course to pursue in the East; that is 
true? 

General MacArthur. Naturally. 

Senator McMahon. Do you consider, General, that it comes 
within the province of a theater commander to register pub- 
licly with persons in political life, or out of it for that matter, 
his differences of opinion while he is still in active charge of 
the theater? 

General MacArthur. I believe the theater commander has 
the responsibility of registering his views as he might see fit, 
if they are honest views and not in contradiction to any im- 
plementing directives that he may have received. 

I do not believe the implications of your question, that any 
segment of American society shall be so gagged that the truth 
and the full truth shall not be brought out. 

I believe it is in the interest, the public interest, that di- 
verse opinions on any controversial issue shall be fully aired. 

I understand completely that the totalitarian and the So- 
viet method is entirely in contradition to that, that they do 
muzzle certain segments of society. I do not believe that is 
the American way. 

And if your question is intended to mean that I would be 
subservient to and not register within the proper processes my 
opinions, I would refute it at once. 

Otherwise you do not get what is the foundation of the 
very liberty that we breathe, that the people are entitled to 
have the facts, that the judgment of the Government itself is 
subject to their opinion and to their control; and in order to 
exercise that, they are entitled to the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, Senator. 
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Senator McMahon. Now, let’s assume, General, that one of 
your subordinate generals in the theater of your command had 
felt as you feel. He, too, is a military man and he, too, is syb. 
ordinate to his higher command. 

Do I take it that you would defend the right of a brigadie, 
general on your staff to give his opinions as to the policy 
that was proceeding or that was being proceeded with by 
the Government of the United States? 

General MacArthur. I wouldn’t have a brigadier general o 
anyone else on my staff that didn’t freely and frankly give 
me his opinions in contradiction to my own. The very value 
of a subordinate is the freedom with which he expresses his 
initiative. 

I have frequently had officers under my command, not only 
in my staff, but in my command, that disagreed with me 
completely and I listened to them and on occasions they haye 
convinced me that I was wrong and they were. right. That, | 
believe, is fundamental. 

Senator McMahon. Now, General, we are not talking about 
the same thing, I don’t think. I fully agree with you that it 
would be a poor commander, a poor executive of any kind, 
who insisted on having “yes men” around him and wouldn't 
listen to what they had to say. 

However, General, that isn’t quite what I am talking about. 
I assume that you had the right and exercised it at any and 
all times to bring any views that you might have to the at- 
tention of your superior officers. 

Do you wish the question read? 

General MacArthur. I didn’t get your— 

Senator McMahon. Read the question, Mr. Reporter. 

(The pending question was read by the reporter.) 

General MacArthur. Naturally. 

Senator McMahon. And you were never restricted in any 
way in bringing those recommendations or thoughts that you 
might have on any matter to the attention of your superiors, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

General MacArthur. No restrictions whatsoever. 

Senator McMahon. You see, General, what I was raising 
was the question of the advisability, if not the propriety of 
any subordinate military officer to take his differences of 
opinion, on a governmental policy, when he is in the mili- 
tary command, and chain of command, to people in poli- 
tical life. 

General MacArthur. I do not know what you mean by 
“people in political life,” Senator. 

Senator McMahon. We have your answer, General, in the 
letter to Mr. Martin. 

General MacArthur. It seems to me that the American peo- 
ple are entitled to certain basic facts, when it involves 
the lives of their sons, and, perhaps, the future of our 
country. 

I do not believe in the gag rule, if that is what you are 
talking about. 

I am free to confess I do not quite follow what you are 
driving at, or how it appertains to this particular investiga- 
tion. 

Senator McMahon. General, you are not going to, by that 
statement, without a mild dissent from me, place in this rec- 
ord that I am in favor of what you choose to denominate as 
“the gag rule.” 

I am not an expert on military affairs. I was merely of 
the opinion, and always have been, from what I did know, 
that every officer and every man in the U.S. Army reported 
to his superiors, and fought out his differences with his 
superiors. 

Now, General, you have stated that the issue that faces 
this nation is global in nature. 

As I see it, there are three questions, fundamentally, in 
global strategy: 

Who is overwhelmingly the main enemy, in your opinion? 

Senator Saltonstall. What was that question? 

Senator McMahon. Who is overwhelmingly the main enemy 
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_that we have to take into cognizance—take into considera- 

n? 

General MacArthur. Communism, in my opinion. 

Senator McMahon. When you talk about Communism, do 

you mean as evidenced in Red China, or the Kremlin? 

* General MacArthur. I mean all over the world, including 
the interior of many of the fine democratic countries of the 
world. 

Senator McMahon. General, where is the source and brains 
of this conspiracy? 

General MacArthur. How would I know? 

Senator McMahon. Would you think that the Kremlin was 
the place that might be the loci? 

General MacArthur. I might say that it is one of the loci. 

Senator McMahon. Would you say it was one of the main 
loci, the main place? 

General MacArthur. I think the world public opinion would 
so locate it. 

Senator McMahon. Pardon mé? 

General MacArthur. I say, I should think that the world 
public opinion would so locate it. 

Senator McMahon. You would not differ from that opinion, 
General? 

General, if we were to fight a victorious war with China, 
will you tell this Committee how the strength of the Soviet 
Union, the armed strength of the Soviet Union would be im- 
paired; that is, assuming she does not come into the war? 

General MacArthur. Will you repeat the question, please? 

Senator Wiley. Why haven't we this loud-speaking system 
turned on, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Russell. Because of the fact that the change was 
made from the Armed Services’ room here without time for 
the Committee or the Chairman of the Committee to get the 
operators of this system who had been cleared in security 
matters. 

(The question pending was read to the witness by the 
reporter. ) 

General MacArthur. As I have said so frequently, Senator, 
our purpose, as I see it in the Korean war, is to force 
China to stop her aggression in North Korea. It does not 
necessarily mean the overwhelming of China; it simply 
means that sufficient pressure be brought upon her to make 
her stop killing our boys by the thousands in Korea. 

Just how that might impinge with reference to the Soviet 
forces is purely speculative. 

Senator McMahon. Well, General, you make a pretty good 
speculation if Russia does not come in, and we do go into 
China in a limited way for the further extension of a now 
limited war, it wouldn’t impair the 175 divisions that the 
Soviets are reputed to have, or the 16,000 operational aircraft, 
nor her stockpile and growing stockpile of atomic weapons, is 
that not true? 

General MacArthur. If you mean to say, as you yourself 
said yesterday, calling attention to the alliance between the 
Soviet and China, that the diminution of China’s potential 
power doesn’t diminish the total power of Communism 
throughout the world, why, that would be fallacious, Senator. 
Senator McMahon. I asked, General, about its diminution 














of their military striking power, and I listed their aircraft, 
their atomic weapons, and their 175 divisions. It is obvious 
that we agree they are our main enemy-—that the Soviet 
Union is. 

General MacArthur. I didn’t agree to it. 

Senator McMahon. You do not agree? 

General MacArthur. I said that Communism throughout 
the world was our main enemy. 

Senator McMahon. I see. 

General MacArthur. It is your argument to confine it to one 
section of the world. 
Senator McMahon. I see. 
And you have the feeling that if we take over China, that 


we will have made— 
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General MacArthur. I didn’t say we would ever take over 
China, Senator. I said to the contrary yesterday. that we had 
no objectives in China proper, except to put sufficient force 
on China so that she would stop her depredation in North 
Korea. 

Senator McMahon. General, as I take it, you have no 
opinion to give us as to when we will be best prepared for 
a war that would include the Soviet Union, if one had to 
come? 

General MacArthur. Such studies as that, Senator, are made 
by higher authority than my own. They are available, I am 
sure, to you. 

Senator McMahon. And, as a former Chief of Staff of the 
Army, you realize that those higher authorities have to take 
into account many factors which a theater commander cannot 
take into account? 

General MacArthur. Unquestionably. 

See McMahon. What are some of those factors, Gen- 
eral! 

General MacArthur. Some of those factors are the general 
resources that would be available to us and our Allies; the 
strengths that would be available to the enemy, the disposi- 
tion of the forces; the general political atmosphere that pre- 
vails; the controversial questions that might arise between 
the governments, and many other things which, of course, 
would be much beyond any sector commander’s responsibil- 
ity. 
Senator McMahon. That is very helpful, General; and those 
are the factors which you assumed that these men whom you 
believe to be competent have weighed, and must weigh, in 
relation to our global policy and our global defense. 

General MacArthur. That is not only their responsibility, 
Senator, but it is their authority. 

Senator McMahon. And, General— 

General MacArthur. It is inherent in their command posi- 
tion. 

Senator McMahon. —if they show up here and say that 
they have weighed all of those factors, and they believe that 
the policy which we are pursuing in the East is the correct 
one, I assume that you would agree with them inasmuch as 
you have not studied those factors which will influence the 
opinion of these competent men? 

General MacArthur. Any decisions they'd make, Senator, 
are like all other human decisions. They have to pass before 
the high court of public opinion. 

The fact that any group in authority, in carrying out its 
responsibilities makes decisions, that when they make that 
decision every man accepts it as an infallibly correct one is 
absurd. 

Senator McMahon. General, I hope I am a democrat, with 
a small “d” as well as a large one. I say I hope I am a demo- 
crat with a small “d” as well as a large one, but I wonder if 
the logical extension of your last observation does not mean 
that we should take a national poll of referendum on how we 
should conduct the strategy of defending America. You do not 
wish to be put in that position, General, do you? 

General MacArthur. Not at all, Senator. Every military 
man is subject to assignment. If he doesn’t perform his duties 
satisfactorily, he is subject to removal. If an Administration 
doesn’t conduct its processes satisfactorily, every four years 
we have a referendum. 

Our system of government is based upon that. If you mean 
that I would in contradiction to that purely democratic 
method, would accept a Soviet method of placing every 
issue that comes up before a vote of every member of the 
citizenship, I would of course not agree. 

There is a great difference between pure democracy and a 
republican form of representative government. The latter is 
what we’re operating under. 

Senator McMahon. Mr. Chairman, I still have my juncture 
in mind, if the Chairman will just indulge me for a couple 
of minutes more. 
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General, your recommendations for our operations in 
China would still be a limited war. We would not commit 
American ground forces to the operation in China under 
any circumstances, as I understand it. 

General MacArthur. I would not advise it, no, sir. That is 
of course with the general limitation of the contingencies of 
campaign. 

I believe it would be a master folly to contemplate the use 
of United States ground troops in China. I do not believe it 
would be necessary. 

I believe, as I explained several times yesterday, that the 
application of the, if you want to call it, limited pressures 
would be quite sufficient to bring Red China to a reasonable 
attitude to gather around a peace conference table to end this 
savage slaughter. 

Senator McMahon. General, of course we have had undis- 
puted command of the air in Korea, and those northern Chi- 
nese troops keep pouring down into North Korea. 

General MacArthur. The reason, Senator, that the air has 
not been more successful in stopping that pouring down is 
because they don’t have the latitude of operation to hit deeper 
than the Yalu. 

You understand the Yalu is only two or three days’ march 
from the front line, and it gives the air a very limited oppor- 
tunity, especially when you would have a couple of days of 
obscure weather where the air couldn’t hit, you could get 
troops down from the Yalu to the front line without being 
subjected to any air attack, but if the air could go where 
they are assembling, could go to the foundation roots where 
these armies are being assembled to be thrown at us, they 
could destroy them. 

At least they could so decimate them that their efficacy 
when they reached the front lines would be most materially 
decreased. 

The air has done a magnificent job in Korea. Under the 
limitations placed upon it, it has been far in excess of any 
anticipation that I[ had. 

Senator McMahon. General, I haven’t had an opportunity 
to review the testimony of yesterday except very hastily, but 
I saw one of the newspapers had a headline that you said 
yesterday that we would go it alone if necessary. I am sure, 
General, that you do not underrate the importance of having 
our allies with us. 

General MacArthur. Senator, I am not responsible for what 
the papers say, but in answer to your question I would say 
indubitably it is advantageous for us to have all of the allies 
that we can get and procure. 

The great difficulty in the contributions that are being 
made, they're not in commensurate strength with what we 
put in. The forces we have in Korea are only token forces 
from everybody except the South Koreans and ourselves. 

We have plenty of allies, but the numbers of them do not 
contribute in the same generous and noble way in which 
we do. 

Senator McMahon. Thank you, General. And they should 
put up more. These allies do have many assets which we 
must think about in any global struggle. 

General MacArthur. Unquestionably, Senator, and no one 
is more fixed in the hope that we can protect them. 

Senator McMahon. General, you said one thing in your 
speech—and I will now come to an end—which interested 
me very much. You said many things that interested me, but 
this in particular I thought was interesting. You said, and I 
quote you: : 

“What the people strive for is the opportunity for a 
little more food in their stomachs, a little better clothing 
on their backs and a little firmer roof over their heads 
and the realization of the normal nationalist urge for 
political freedom.” 

I thought, General, that that was a very cogent analysis of 
the yearnings of the people of the world. 

Have you, General—I will not take the time, I will try to 
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do it later, but I will suggest the question—Have you thought 
out, and could you give us the benefit of your wisdom ag ty 
a program that we can adopt in this country in taking the 
initiative against the Communist menace which is built upon 
the existence of the conditions which you described? 

General MacArthur. I think, Senator, that the United States 
has already contributed with a degree of generosity, nobility, 
and the breadth of character which is unique in the annals of 
the world, along just the lines that you are suggesting. 

Senator McMahon. That, General means—I am very happy 
to hear you say that. That means, of course, that you see some 
sense in the Point Four program. 

General MacArthur. Senator, I am not going to discuss any 
details that I am not familiar with. 

Senator McMahon. I see. 

General MacArthur. I know no more about the Point Four 
program than what I have read in the papers. My observations 
were based upon my own experiences in the Far East. 

Senator McMahon. And those experiences in the Far East 
nave led you to the opinion—those experiences in the Far East 
have brought you to the opinion that it is this kind of a physi- 
cal condition of the people which has made the inroads of 
this world-wide conspiracy possible? 

General MacArthur. It has helped it enormously, beyond 
doubt. 

Senator McMahon. General, I would like now—and this is 
my closing observation—I would like now to read into the 
record a statement that was made by you when you were 
Chief of Staff in the year 1932, and I quote: 

“The national strategy of any war, that is, the selection 
of national objectives and the determination of the general 
means and methods to be applied in obtaining them, as well 
as the development of the broad policies applicable to the 
prosecution of war, are decisions that must be made by the 
head of state, acting in conformity with the expressed will of 
the Government. No single departmental head, no matter 
what his particular function or title, could or should be re- 
sponsible for the formulation of such decisions. 

“For example, in every war the United States has waged, 
the national objective to be obtained has involved the Amy 
in land attacks against areas held by the enemy. In every in- 
stance missions have been prescribed for the Navy that had 
in view the assisting and facilitating of the Army efforts. Yet 
in no case could these missions and objectives have been 
properly prescribed by the Secretaries of War and Navy att- 
ing in unison, or by a single supersecretary acting for both. 
The issues involved are so far-reaching in their effect and so 
vital in the life of the nation that this phase of co-ordinating 
Army and Navy efforts should not be delegated by the Con- 
mander in Chief to any subordinate authority. Any such at- 
tempt would not constitute delegation but rather abdication.” 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General MacArthur. As I look back, Senator, upon my 
rather youthful days then, I am surprised and amazed how 
wise I was. 

Senator McMahon. Thank you. 

Senator Russell. I will now call on Mr. Kefauver. 

Senator Kefauver. Thank you. 

General MacArthur, I have a few questions and will not 
take very much time, I hope. 

Mr. Chairman, has it been made clear just how General 
MacArthur got the study of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on Janu 
ary 12? Is that in the record? 

General MacArthur, may I ask you— 

Senator Russell. I am not clear, Senator. I would prefer 
to have the General state it. 

Senator Kefauver. I believe that you say the study of Janu- 
ary 12 by the Joint Chiefs of Staff was sent to the various 
commands and that you got yours just as one of the theater 
commanders; is that correct? 

General MacArthur. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Kefauver. When it was sent to you, was it sent 
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to you with any instructions or suggestions that you look it 
over and advise the Joint Chiefs what you thought about it? 
General MacArthur. No, sir. 
Senator Kefauver. It was sent to you then— 
General MacArthur. For information. 





Senator Kefauver. Just for your information? 

General MacArthur. Correct. 

Senator Kefauver. As to what they had recommended to 
their superiors? 

General MacArthur. Correct, sir. 

Senator Kefauver. Did you make any reply—I think that 
question was asked you—to the study that you received? 

General MacArthur. This study? No, sir, no direct reply. 
None was called for. 

Senator Kefauver. General MacArthur, you said on yester- 
day that Chiang’s troops on Formosa would have to be given 
considerable equipment, particularly artillery and trucks and 
other things of that kind; that you recommended that Ameri- 
can officers or technicians be placed with them for the purpose 
of teaching them the use of that equipment. I believe that is 
correct. 

Do you contemplate that in the event that were done and 
they made a landing on the continent of Asia, in China, that 
those technicians would remain with Chiang’s troops? 

General MacArthur. I see no reason why they shouldn't, 
but I think it would probably be offensive to the Chinese 
troops to have United States personnel supervising in that 
way in combat. 

Now, we are engaged, of course—implicit in your question, 
I presume, is whether it would be advisable for American 
soldiers and officers to be engaged in a war with Red China; 
and we are, Senator, engaged in the war now in Korea. 

Senator Kefauver. But you said, General MacArthur, you 
nor no one else had recommended that American troops ac- 
tually engage in any part of the ground warfare on the conti- 
nent, in China proper; that it be limited to blockade and 
bombing by air and reconnaissance by air. 











I wondered, if any substantial number of technicians ac- 
tually went along with Chiang’s troops, what kind of situa- 
tion that puts us in. 

General MacArthur. I see no objection to it at all, Senator. 
It is common practice. We have had our advisers with them 
in the past. We have had missions there. We had a mission 
in Greece. We have got missions in a great many countries. 
They go and advise, but it does not commit us beyond the 
technicality of the assistance that the individuals can render. 

I don’t think it would be material one way or another 
whether they went in with them or not, as far as the efficacy 
of the forces is concerned. I can see no reason why if our 
Air and our Navy are engaged against the Red Chinese and 
our troops in Korea are engaged against the Red Chinese, 
why the use of a few hundred technicians would be a mat- 
ter of any serious import. 

My recommendation that ground troops should not be com- 
mitted to China was not on the basis of avoiding any con- 
cept that we were not utilizing our force to the maximum. 
It was because of the sacrifice that would be involved in our 
forces because of our inability with our bases 10,000 miles 
away to maintain large units of ground troops there. 

It had nothing to do with anything except a military de- 
cision that ground troops should not be committed in force— 
our ground troops. 

Senator Kefauver. As I understand, your conception was 
based upon our inability to get enough troops there and that 
you have no feeling that if we had sufficient ground troops, 
that we shouldn’t use them on the continent of Asia, on the 
mainland of China proper. 

General MacArthur. I believe that as a strategic conception 
it is an impossible one, sir. I do not believe— 

Senator Kefauver. Your conception is based upon the feel- 
ing that we do not have sufficient troops to accomplish that 
purpose; is that correct? 
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General MacArthur. That is one of the reasons. Another 
reason is that the man power of those countries is sufficient; 
if we aid and assist them in their training and in their supply 
features, they do not need the assistance of eur ground forces. 
They would need assistance probably from the Air and the 
Navy. 

Senator Kefauver. Understand, General MacArthur, I am 
not being critical. We all have quite a question in our minds as 
to just what we would be committing ourselves to if we sup- 
plied Chiang’s troops and they made a landing on the main- 
land of China. 

Considering 500,000 troops, which I believe you said Chi- 
ang had, how many techicians do you think we would have 
to have with them in order to teach them to use the equip- 
ment we would send them? 

General MacArthur. I think the recommendations of the 
board I appointed, Senator, were about 500 officers and men. 

Senator Kefauver. Now, General MacArthur, suppose we 
had that number of men with them and we got involved very 
deeply and things were going bad; do you think that would 
commit us to sending more people to the mainland of China? 

General MacArthur. I don’t think it would commit an iota, 
Senator—not an iota. 

Senator Kefauver. You do not think that, having given 
Chiang that support, if things went wrong, or went bad with 
him, that he and his friends would feel that we were under 
a military or moral obligation to supplement his forces to 
whatever extent was necessary to secure a victory? 

General MacArthur. I think he would welcome any help 
that we would give him; but I do not think that he would 
feel that we were under any legal or’ mandatory obligation. 

We would not be. 

The fundamental reason that would animate me in this is 
the interest of our own country. If it was to be our interest 
to help an ally, we should do it; if it ran contrary to our in- 
terest—I believe our own interests are the paramount consid- 
eration, not only there, but every place else. 

Senator Kefauver. General MacArthur, you have had the 
experience very often, and we have had it to some extent, 
that if you maybe give a little assistance, and things are go- 
ing bad, that you are called up to put in a little bit more, 
in the hope that they will improve. 

What if we started out with our 500 officers and techni- 
cians, and then presented you, as theater commander, with 
the idea that Chiang could only get one division to bolster up 
things, and then things would be going our way again? 

Do you think you might arrive at a conclusion of that 
sort? 

General MacArthur. I can conceive of no strategic or tacti- 
cal position where I would put in formed units of American 
ground troops in continental China. 

As far as the technicians, and others, are concerned, we 
had about a thousand officers and men that were on the Re- 
public’s side all during the civil war. That did not involve us 
in anything that led to ground troops’ going in. 

And I see no connection between the employment of formed 
ground units of the United States and the assistance that 
would be furnished by a few technicians and officers, to help 
train and supply an ally’s units. 

Senator Kefauver. I can only see perhaps one difference, 
and that is that, in the eyes of the world, the men who were 
there when Chiang was pulled out were trying to help him 
hold on to what he had. 

In this case, they would be trying to help him get back 
something; but that is a matter of discussion. 

Now, General MacArthur, I assume that you would recom- 
mend that the American Navy be used to launch Chiang on 
an invasion of the mainland of China, that is, to transport 
his troops and help him get them on the land; and, if you feel 
so, how much would be necessary? 

General MacArthur. The employment of the Chinese forces, 
as I said yesterday, would be a question basically to be de- 
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cided by the Chinese Commander in Chief. Whether he would 
attempt this grandiose amphibious landing, with all his forces, 
on continental China, would be extraordinarily doubtful; but, 
within the limitations of the naval forces that we have, in the 
Western Pacific, I would render him such assistance in his 
strategic plans as it would be possible for us to do. 

Senator Kefauver. In other words, if he did undertake to 
decide upon a campaign to put an amphibious, or major am- 
phibious landing on the continent of China, you would rec- 
ommend that we help him to the extent possible— 

General MacArthur. To the extent it was possible, with our 
forces there, unquestionably. 

Senator Kefauver. And, I suppose, that would also mean 
we would continue to pour in supplies for whatever am- 
phibious force he was able to get on the continent, is that 
correct? 

General MacArthur. Within our capacity, and other de- 
mands that we have to meet in other areas, I would say, 
give him reasonable support. As a matter of fact, we are 
doing so now. 

Senator Kefauver. Well, I understand there is support being 
given now, which is primarily for the defense of Formosa, 
however, is it not? 

General MacArthur. The support that is being given him 
now is to render the troops that he has capable of fighting. 

Senator Kefauver. But, of course, it is not contemplated at 
the present time that there would be an amphibious assault 
upon China proper? 

General MacArthur. The present directives forbid the utili- 
zation of the Chinese Nationalist forces outside of Formosa 
and, perhaps, some of the outlying islands of Formosa. 

Senator Kefauver. One matter that I heard you testify 
about yesterday that I thought for the record should be 
clarified, and that is that you said that neither you nor the 
State Department, nor most of the governments in the United 
Nations, I believe, or at least our Government, and Dean 
Acheson, Secretary of State, none of you felt there was very 
much likelihood of Red China’s coming into the war in the 
event that fighting was carried on over the Yalu River. I be- 
lieve you did say that. 

General MacArthur. Yes. 

Senator Kefauver. It seems that I recall that Mr. Nehru, 
and probably others, through the British Embassy—did they 
not protest that even if the fighting were carried beyond the 
38th parallel that would bring Red China into the conflict? 

General MacArthur. I am not familiar with what he said, 
Senator. I was furnished no information from him. 

Senator Kefauver. What the Indian delegate said at the 
United Nations was not brought to your attention? 

General MacArthur. The what? 

Senator Kefauver. What the Indian delegate said at Lake 
Success was not brought to your attention? 

General MacArthur. I have nothing of that sort from Lake 
Success, which was furnished me. Any information of that 
sort was limited to what I saw in the press. 

Senator Kefauver. Mr. Chairman, so that the record can be 
complete, I think I can rightly say that the Indian delegate 
did make some representations at that time to the United 
Nations at Lake Success. 

I wonder if that could be placed in the record? 

Senator Russell. Yes, sir. If you can get the material, I will 
be glad to see that it is placed in the record. 

Now, in the handling of this record, it will have to appear 
in the Appendix as referred to by Senator Kefauver in his 
statement; but if you gather any information, either official 
or unofficial to the press, I shall see that it is the record. 

Senator Kefauver. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will get 
whatever it was. 

Senator Russell. I read some of it and it was to the same 
general effect. 

Senator Kefauver. General MacArthur, what kind of a situ- 
ation would we be in in Korea if the United Nations, while not 
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very substantial in force—that is, outside of our own coy. 
try—if they should not carry on with us in Korea? What git 
uation would we be in there? 

General MacArthur. As far as the armed forces are cop. 
cerned, the total contribution of all the other nations, outside 
of the United States and South Korean, is a very small fraction 

The subtraction of those forces would have no materia) 
effect upon the tactical situation. 

Senator Kefauver. I do not mean to imply by this question 
that any member of the United Nations should have troops 
there, but if they abandoned the conflict in the event yoy 
suggested program were followed, we certaintly would not 
want to do anything that would even cause those scaree 
forces to pull out, I take it? 

General MacArthur. I think it would be tragic. I believe 
that everything possible should be done to cement the inter. 
national feature of the United Nations’ effort there. I woul 
say not only that the idea should be deprecated of their pull. 
ing out, but it should be emphasized extraordinarily that 
they should send much larger forces, and that those nations 
which have not contributed anything, should contribute. 

On the contrary, one of the great weaknesses of the United 
Nations’ effort as a United Nations effort there is that it is 
not well balanced. Almost the entire burden of blood and 
effort and money is confined to two countries, the native coun- 
try of the Koreans, and ourselves. 

Senator Kefauver. Well, I agree with you certainly about 
each member of the United Nations ought to carry its share 
of the responsibility, and on that basis all of the nations 
ought to come in, and some who are in should send in larger 
forces. But I take it that it is important to keep those there 
and also to get in more, not only from the military view. 
point but from the viewpoint of opinion in the Far East and 
world opinion in this conflict. 

General MacArthur. I agree with you completely. 

Senator Kefauver. So that the effect of the operations that 
you have recommended, or that may be taken in the Far 
East upon the attitude of those associated with us would be 
one of the matters that should be considered by the political 
factors that go to make up the opinion as to what should be 
done. You would agree with that, I take it? 

General MacArthur. It is inherent. 

Senator Kefauver. Yes. ; 

General MacArthur. I will say this, though, Senator: that 
the relativity of authority in making international decisions 
should be based in some degree upon the responsibilities of 
the agents that carry it out. And if one nation carries 90 per 
cent of the effort, it’s quite inappropriate that nations that 
only carry a small fraction of the efforts and the responsibil- 
ity should exercise undue authority upon the decisions that 
are made. 

Senator Kefauver. Yes. Well, I will agree with you, Gen- 
eral, about that. 

General MacArthur, another theory has some circulation in 
this country, and that is that you stated in your magnificent 
address to the Congress that Asia has undergone a revolution 
in the past few years not only in China but in other parts of 
Asia; that they are looking for new kinds of leadership, et 
cetera. 

A great many people in this country believe that in the eyes 
of other Asiatic peoples besides the Chinese, particularly the 
Indians, and other people in Asia, that Chiang Kai-shek is not 
in the high standing that he might be, and that if we joined 
in helping him invade the mainland of China, that all of the 
other people of Asia would turn even more agianst us than 
they have to some extent at the present time; that we would 
lose the remaining friends we have in Asia if we assisted him 
actively in a land invasion of China. 

General MacArthur. The primary purpose— 

Senator Kefauver. That is a political matter instead of 


urely a military one, but they are inextricably interwoven, as 
Ae have said so clearly. 
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General MacArthur. This is what I believe, Senator: I be- 
lieve that, to the average Asiatic, Chiang Kai-shek stands out 
as the great symbol against Communism. I believe that every- 
one opposed to Communism has a sense of respect for the 
Generalissimo in the Far East. Those that are inclined towards 
Communism oppose him, completely and absolutely; but he 
does stand as a symbol of an invincible determination to resist 
Communism. 

The basic reason for the support that might be rendered 
to him is because of that fact, because the interests of the 
United States of America coincide with anyone who is op- 
posed to Communism. It doesn’t necessarily mean that we 
approve ot everything he says or does. But it does mean that 
he assists us in our resistance to this world menace; and that 
any choice between him and Communism would naturally 
resolve in his favor. 

The reason that these people would support him as a sym- 
bol is because of that basic fact, Senator. 

Senator Kefauver. I think it is very important to have your 
view on that in the record, and appreciate it. 

General MacArthur. We, ourselves, Senator, for many, 
many years completely supported him; all during the war 
against Japan we fought alongside of him. He was a trusted, 
respected ally. There was nothing in his Government that 
was different then than what it was when he passed into de- 
feat. We supported him completely then. We supported him 
largely because his interests were parellel to our own. And 
if we support him now, it should be for the same reason—be- 
cause his interests happen to be parallel to our own. And those 
interests are to stop the spread of this imperalistic totalitarian- 
ism, to stop the concept that Asia shall be dragged down and 
revert again to slavery. 

Senator Kefauver. Yes, I know of course that we supported 
him, General MacArthur, but in this country we have had a 
good deal of debate and some statements to the effect that 
one reason why he lost in the effort, that it was thought at 
least some of the other people of Asia did not support him; 
that, while he was against Communism, still his own Govern- 
ment was not too clean, and they had lost considerable con- 

fidence in the leadership of Chiang Kai-shek throughout Asia 
as evidenced by the fact that he had lost the battle and 
he did not truly represent the Asiatic people any longer, 
but I have stated I think you answered that fairly fully. , 

















General MacArthur. In great international decisions, if they 
are to be based upon the details of corruption in Govern- 
ment, Senator, there would be few countries that would pass 
unscathed. 

Senator Kefauver. Well, do you think that the Chiang Gov- 
ernment is better now than it was when he was driven from 
the mainland? 

General MacArthur. I superficially went through Formosa. 
I was surprised at the contentment I found there. 

I found that the people were enjoying a standard of living 
which was quite comparable to what it was before the war. 
I found a financial system which at that time was about as 
sound as anything in the Far East except Japan. I found rep- 
resentative government being practiced. 

In one legislative group I went into, I found of the 21 
people there, 19 were elected Formosans. I went into their 
courts. I found a judicial system which I thought was better 
than a great many of the other countries in Asia. 

I went into their schools. I found that their primary in- 
struction was fully on a standard with what was prevalent 
in the Far East. I was surprised. 

I found many things that I could criticize too, but I be- 
lieve sincerely that the standard of government that he is 
setting in Formosa compares favorably with many of the 
democracies of the world. 

Senator Kefauver. Just two other questions, General Mac- 
Arthur. 

General MacArthur. I want to call attention too, Senator, to 
the basic theme that runs through your queries, and it is to 
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this effect: that our own Government still recognizes the 
Generalissimo. He still has all of the rights and privileges of 
being a member of the international comity of nations. 

Senator Kefauver. Then I take it your feeling is, while you, 
of course, were not in touch with the Chiang Government 
directly during the time before he left the mainland of China, 
that you do feel there probably has been some improvement 
in at least the spirit of what he has? 

General MacArthur. There isn’t any question that he is 
trying to follow the line of liberalism in government. Just 
before I left Tokyo, he requested that the expert we had on 
land reform, which turned out so splendidly in Japan, that 
that expert who was responsible for the results in Japan 
should be loaned to the Formosan people so that they could 
put the same land reform that we had in Japan into effect. 

He was leaving the day before I was relieved. 

Senator Kefauver. General MacArthur, I want to, if possi- 
ble, get the record straight as to one thing. I do not believe 
vou have been asked about it. 

That is that when you wrote the letter on March 20 to Con-. 
gressman Martin, had you received the information from the 
State Department of the same day that any further statements 
by you must be co-ordinated as prescribed in the order of 6 
December, or do you remember? 

General MacArthur. I had not. 

Senator Kefauver. Do you know when you received the 
information given you the 20th of March, 1951? 

General MacArthur. I think it was the 25th, Senator. 

Senator Kefauver. But you did not feel that the letter to 
Congressman Martin would have required co-ordinating his 
letter as required by the order of March 20th? I mean you did 
not feel that the order of March 20th affected things like your 
letter to Congressman Martin? 

General MacArthur. Not in the slightest. 

Senator Kefauver. In any event— 

General MacArthur. I see nothing in reviewing the case 
with all the information I had, how the letter to Congressman 
Martin was affected in any degree by any directive that I 
ever received. 

Senator Kefauver. So even if the directive of the 20th of 
March had been received before you wrote the letter, you 
would have written it in any event? 

General MacArthur. That I couldn’t tell you. It might have 
had some influence to the extent that— 

Senator Kefauver. Well, in any event the letter to Congress- 
man Martin apparently was not given to the public until 
April 13, so that if you had thought the directive of March 
20th should have required you not to have written the letter, 
you could have recalled it or asked him not to release it? 

General MacArthur. Senator, as I said yesterday, my letter 
to Congressman Martin was merely a routine communication 
such as I turn out by the hundreds. It made so little impres- 
sion upon me, as I said yesterday, that when I heard one of 
my staff officers saying there had been some criticism of what 
I had said to him, I had to go into the files. I didn’t even recall 
what the circumstance was. 

It was a casual letter in reply to a request. from a distin- 
guished member of this body, and I would have honored it. 

Senator Kefauver. But from his letter I took it that you 
knew that it would be released by him in the debate that was 
going on in this country. 

General MacArthur. I didn’t have the faintest idea of wheth- 
er he would or whether he wouldn't release it. The concept 
never entered into my head. 

Senator Kefauver. General MacArthur, he said in his letter 
that there was this discussion going on, he had been in de- 
bates on the subject, and in the last paragraph he says in part: 

“I would deem it a great help if I could have your 
views on this point, either on a confidential basis or other- 
wise. Your admirers are legion, and the respect you com- 
mand is enormous.” 

In your letter you didn’t say anything about it being on a 
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confidential basis, so I take it you must have assumed from 
his letter it would be made public because he discussed the 
debate and the argument that was going on. 

General MacArthur. I never gave it the slightest thought, 
Senator. It was a matter for his discretion entirely. 

Senator Kefauver. One clause in the letter that strikes me, 
General MacArthur, is: 

“Here we fight Europe’s war with arms while the 
diplomats fight it with words.” 

Was that intended to be a slap at the State Department or 
what did you mean by that? 

General MacArthur. It wasn’t intended to be anything ex- 
cept a statement of actual facts. 

Senator Kefauver. General MacArthur, following up the 
question that Senator McMahon asked, I agree fully, not 
knowing anything about military matters, however, that you 
were quite right in presenting your side of the controversy 
or any question to the Joint Chiefs of Staff and arguing it 
out; that a major general or a lieutenant general under you 
would be derelict in his duties if he did not present his point 
of view to you on some matters affecting the command in your 
theater, but do you think it proper or would you think it 
proper for a brigadier or major general under you to take 
issue with your general concept as the theater commander by 
writing a letter to a member of the Congress when he knew 
that it would be used in the debate about the way your cam- 
paign was being carried on? 

General MacArthur. I wouldn't have the slightest objection 
to any officer in my command stating his views on any sub- 
jects in any way he wished, just so he did it in a courteous, 
polite way following the normal code of a gentleman’s con- 
duct. 

Senator Kefauver. You mean if in the reconquest of the 
Philippines some major general had a different view about 
how the whole campaign should have been carried on, 
had written me a letter, knowing that I was going to pub- 
lish it and cause a debate about the general strategy of your 
Pacific campaign, you would have sanctioned what he did? 

General MacArthur. Senator, I think there is not a week 
goes by that things of that sort don’t occur. 

Senator Kefauver. I mean would you have sanctioned it? 

General MacArthur. I would ask you to examine your own 
files to see if you haven’t gotten a great many complaints 
from juniors in the service of the seniors that are over them. 

Senator Kefauver. Yes, but they always say, “Be sure and 
don’t show this to anybody.” 

General MacArthur. Well, once more that is a matter of 
your discretion. Representative Martin exercised it. 

Senator Kefauver. But my question is, General MacArthur, 
when you were conducting the Philippine campaign, if your 
Chief of Staff—Who was your Chief of Staff? 

General MacArthur. General Sutherland was my Chief of 
Staff. I think he is a West Virginian. 

Senator Kefauver. If he had written to me knowing that I 
was in a big debate in Congress about whether you were right 
or not in deciding how you were going to make that mag- 
nificent reconquest of the Philippines, if he had written to me 
expressing a different opinion from the one you had, and 
criticizing even mildly what you had decided to do, knowing 
that I was going to inject that opinion into a debate, would 
you have sanctioned him doing so? 

General MacArthur. Certainly. I can’t tell you how many 
times my staff has disagreed with me not only privately but 
publicly. The only thing I ever required was complete hon- 
esty of their opinions. 

Senator Kefauver. You do not think an opinion different 
from the immediate commander for public debate weakens 
you in the eyes of the enemy and shows a division in the ranks? 

General MacArthur. I believe there is a certain degree of 
propriety in those things of course, Senator. 

Senator Kefauver. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Russell. Senator Lodge. 
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Senator Lodge. General MacArthur, first let me say that | 
think it is a great service to the American people and to the 
Congress that an officer of your unique experience should he 
available for advice and counsel. 

I am one of the millions who admire your record, and | 
believe in particular that your Pacific campaigns were a mili. 
tary masterpiece, and that you accomplished such big te. 
sults with relatively so little a force, and I think creat good 
should come from this inquiry. 

You have been so clear on this whole question of the Fa; 
East, there is only one point that I would like to have elucidat. 
ed: Whether you still advocate bombing or only air reconais. 
ance of the enemy bases on the northern bank of the Yaly, 

General MacArthur. I would advocate that the Chinese 
the Red Chinese Government, be served notice that if they 
continued this type of predatory attack in North Korea and 
refused to consider terms of an armistice and cease-fire, that 
after a reasonable period of time we should exercise such 
military sanctions and economic sanctions as would be neces. 
sary to force him to stop. That would unquestionably in. 
volve bombing of the bases on the other side of the Yalu, 

Senator Lodge. But that proposition has not been approved 
or disapproved by the Joint Chiefs, has it? 

General MacArthur. I have basic directives that we shall 
not bomb beyond the Yalu. 

Senator Lodge. And so when you were listing your four 
recommendations, in your speech to the Congress, vou men- 
tioned air reconnaissance, did you not? 

General MacArthur. Yes. 

Senator Lodge. Because that had been approved by the 
Joint Chiefs, 1s that correct? 

General MacArthur. The Joint Chiefs had approved that, 
yes, that is in their recommendations of January 12. 

Senator Lodge. I am just trying to establish why in your 
speech you recommended air reconnaissance in those four 
points, and did not recommend bombing. The quotation in 
the speech was: “Third. Removal of restrictions on air recon- 
naissance of Chinese coastal areas and of Manchuria.” 

General MacArthur. What I said was this: “Apart from 
military needs as I saw it, to neutralize the sanctuary protec- 
tion given the enemy north of the Yalu, I felt that military 
necessity”—and then these four points. . 

Senator Lodge. Yes, and the third of those points was air 
reconnaissance. 

General MacArthur, That’s right. 

Senator Lodge. And not bombing, and I ask you did you 
not make that recommendation in that way because that was 
what the Joint Chiefs had agreed to, whereas the Joint Chiefs 
had not agreed to bombing? Is that correct? 

General MacArthur. No, sir. It happened that my views 
coincided with those of the Joint Chiefs as they made them 
on January 12. 

Senator Lodge. Both as regards bombing, and _ reconnais- 
sance? 

General MacArthur. No. These four points that I listed here 
coincided with what the Chiefs recommended. 

Senator Lodge. That is right. 

General MacArthur. I said, in my thinking, in addition. 

Senator Lodge. I see. 

That is the point I wanted to have cleared up. 

Do vou think that our Air Force, today, is big enough to 
undertake bombing missions in the Far East, and at the same 
time retain enough power to act as a deterrent to the Kren- 
lin, by threatening the Soviet warmaking potential? 

Do you think it is big enough to do both of those things? 

General MacArthur. I thank that it is big enough to handle 
the situation in the Far East without serious detriment to any 
other program we have. 

Senator Lodge. Do you believe that effective bombing 
could be undertaken against Manchuria with the planes that 
are presently detailed to the Far East Theater, and that there 
were enough planes there to do the job now? 
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General MacArthur. I believe we could be very destructive 
with what we have. It might be necessary to sweeten it up a 
jittle, but we could do a tremendous damage with what we 
have. 

[Deleted] 

Senator Lodge. If the four steps which you recommended 
do not bring the action in Korea to a successful conclusion, 
what do you recommend should be done next? 

General MacArthur. Senator, I would wait and see. 

I believe it would bring it to a successful conclusion, 
howevel. 

Senator Lodge. My recollection is that, in the canvassing 
of the various alternatives which we have in regard to Ko- 
rea, yesterday, you did not mention withdrawal from Korea. 

Would you care to comment on the idea of withdrawing 
totally trom Korea? 

General MacArthur. In the three possibilities that I out- 
lined, one of those was to close the war on the enemy's 
terms, which would have meant the abandonment of Korea. 

Senator Lodge. You do not favor that? 

General MacArthur. I certainly do not. 

Senator Lodge. What would happen with regard to For- 
mosa if Chiang were to land on the mainland, and then be 
be wiped out? 

General MacArthur. Senator, that is a hypothesis that is 
very difficult to speculate upon. 

The basic concept that this country should have would be 
that Formosa should not be allowed to fall into Red hands. 

Senator Lodge. That is just it. 

We have heard it said— 

General MacArthur. Now, the mechanics of accomplishing 
that purpose would depend upon the play of circumstance. 

I am unable to answer a hypothetical question in which 
you put up a suggestion that the forces of the Generalissimo 
would be destroyed. I do not believe that they are going to 
be destroyed; and, if we gave him the proper support, they 
would not be destroyed. 

So, to put a hypothesis of that sort, is something I would 

not attempt to speculate upon at this time. 

I would, however, under any circumstances whatsoever— 

I would insure that Formosa shall not fall into Red hands. 
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I believe, if it does, that you have not only lost everything 
we gained in the Pacific war, but you have rolled our strategic 
frontier back from the little island groups that defend us now, 
all the way to the Western Coast of the United States. 

I believe that you might invite a third World War, if you 
allow that great breach in our lines. I believe the immediate 
effect of that would be the collapse in the Philippines and 
Japan, and our withdrawal. 

Senator Lodge. I knew you attached great importance to 
Formosa, and I attach great importance to it, myself; and so 
I wondered what position Formosa might be in, if a landing 
on the mainland was unsuccessful. 

I realize it is a speculative matter. 

Do you think that the Kremlin has enough influence to stop 
the Red aggression in Korea if it wanted to do so? 

General MacArthur. What was that question? 

Senator Lodge. Do you think that the Kremlin has enough 
influence to stop the Red aggression in Korea if it wanted to 
stop it? 

General MacArthur. I wouldn’t know, Senator. 

Senator Lodge. You would not know whether pressure—if 
we were in a position to put pressure—on the Kremlin which, 
unfortunately, we are not—you have no idea whether bringing 
pressure on the Kremlin would end this aggression in Korea? 

General MacArthur. I have no source of information that 
enables me to answer such a question. 

Senator Lodge. Do you think that the Russians are actively 
aiding the North Koreans and the Chinese Communists? 

General MacArthur. With supplies, yes. In any other way, 
I found no evidences of it. 

Senator Lodge. No staff officers? 








General MacArthur. Found nothing of the sort. We have 
not found a dead Russian or captured a Russian, so far as I 
know, since the Korean campaign started. 

Senator Lodge. And no Russian fliers? 

General MacArthur. None that I know of. 

Senator Lodge. We heard rumors— 

General MacArthur. There was supposed to be a Russian 
mission there in the early days, and that was supposed to be 
common knowledge. I think it was correct. 

Senator Lodge. You do think it was correct? 

General MacArthur. I think it was correct, yes. 

Senator Lodge. So, there were at one time— 

General MacArthur. But I believe as the North Korean 
Army was destroyed that that mission withdrew within their 
own boundaries. I have no reason to believe now that there 
is any Russian mission in Korea. The control there is exercized, 
in my beliet, completely by the Red Chinese, in conjunction 
with the North Korean forces. 

I believe that the Soviet is supplying those North Korean 
forces. I believe that the Soviet is selling a certain limited 
amount to the Red Chinese; but I believe that the Red Chi- | 
nese have to buy it. 

Senator Lodge. Well, if the Russians are supplying the 
Red Chinese, do you favor regarding the Russians as an 
enemy, and taking whatever steps are necessary to stop that 
supply? 

General MacArthur. Not at this time; no, sir. I think it is 
not accepted in the international rules of war that merely the 
supplying of an enemy constitutes inherently a declaration 
of war. . 

Senator Lodge. So you draw the distinction between the 
Soviet Union and Red China on the basis that the Red Chi- 
nese actually have troops in combat, is that right? 

General MacArthur. I believe that Red: China is exercising 
every potentiality of war against the forces in Korea; where- 
as, as far as the Soviet is concerned, I believe they are doing 
—supplying munitions, but practically nothing else. 

Senator Lodge. You said to Senator Russell yesterday—at 
least I think you did—that the Soviet industrial potential is in 
European Russia, and for that reason you did not believe 
that the Soviets could maintain a sustained threatening of- 
fensive in Eastern Russia. 

If that is true, do you not feel it is important from an over- 
all standpoint for the United States to retain bases for its 
strategic aviation in Europe from which it could reach that 
Russian industrial potential in case of trouble? 

General MacArthur. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lodge. And you think in general, do you, that 
the more effective allies we can have the better; isn’t that true? 

General MacArthur. Correct. 

Senator Lodge. And the only trouble is some of them 
aren't effective; is that right? 

Do you think we ought to make the necessary arrange- 
ments so that the millions of stateless anti-Communist young 
men in Europe and in the Orient who have no Army of their 
own can be formed into military organizations so that our 
men will have their help in combat and not have to carry so 
much of the load of fighting and foreign duty by themselves? 

General MacArthur. It is a very interesting suggestion, 
Senator. I haven't given it any consideration, but it is an 

interesting possibility. 

Senator Lodge. As a matter of general toreign policy, do 
you favor regaining the initiative which we lost at the end 
of the war? 

General MacArthur. Have we lost the initiative? 

Senator Lodge. Don’t you think we have lost the initiative? 

General MacArthur. I think there has been a play back- 
wards and forwards, but I wouldn't attempt to say that we 
have lost our initiative. 

You are getting pretty far afield from my own theater, Sen- 
ator. These are merely superficial comments that I make on 
my general knowledge. 
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Senator Lodge. Well, of course, I quite agree that it is 
not fair to question you in detail on matters outside of the 
Far Eastern Theater, and I don’t want to do that; but, of 
course, the American public regards you not merely as an 
authority on the military situation in the Far East, but also 
as a great American citizen, and all American citizens and 
their representatives here in Congress are generally involved 
in American foreign policy as a whole—and that, of course, 
includes you. 

It seems clear to me that if we could consider the Far East 
by itself without any relationship to anything else, that we 
should in all probability do virtually the things that you 
recommend. 

Judging from the mail that I get, though, there are millions 
of Americans who are perplexed by the relationship of the 
defense of America in the Far East with the defense of 
America in Europe. 

Is there anything that you care to say about that in general 
terms and as an American citizen and not as an expert? 

General MacArthur. I tried to cover that yesterday, 
Senator, and in my speech before the Congress. I believe the 
problem is a global one. I believe we should defend every 
place from Communism. I believe we can. I believe we are 
able to. I have confidence in us. 

I don’t believe we should write off anything and accept 
the defeat that is involved in it. I don’t believe we should 
breach our own line. 

Senator Lodge. I am delighted to hear you say that. 

General MacArthur. The other fellow has the same prob- 
lems that we do. If we have to work on two fronts or three 
fronts or four fronts, so does he; and if we can’t meet him 
and defeat him, our ultimate destruction is certain. 

I believe we can; but I believe, to let him breach us in 
any one sector, that he will overwhelm us from that sector. 
I believe it is a principle of war. You may have one area in 
which you concentrate more, but, if you do, you have got to 
hold in the other areas. 

The whole principle of the application of force is that you 
concentrate in some place so as to be in superior force there, 
but you must hold in the other places. If you don’t, he has 
already concentrated superior forces in those other places, 
and the principle will rebound upon you. 

I don’t admit that we can’t hold Communism wherever it 
shows its head. 

Senator Lodge. I think that is a very sturdy statement 
and one that will be very helpful. Certainly then, you do 
not think we ought to withdraw from Europe, do you? 

General MacArthur. I certainly do not. 

Senator Lodge. And as a corollary to that statement of 
yours— 

General MacArthur. The whole essence of some seg- 
ments has been to say that if you defend in the Far East, 
you sacrifice Europe, or vice versa. I think each of those 
concepts would be pernicious. I believe we should hold our 
own in both places. 

Senator Lodge. I agree very thoroughly with you. But 
the corollary of that is, is it not, that we must have the re- 
quisite military strength so that we can be strong in both 
places? Is that not true? 

General MacArthur. I am completely for preparedness. 

Senator Lodge. Do you think that we are increasing our 
armed services fast enough? 

General MacArthur. That is a question I wouldn't at- 
tempt to pass on, Senator. I haven’t seen the studies that 
have been made. It is a responsibility of the Joint Chiefs and 
other groups here. I have had all I could do, and perhaps a 
little more than I could do, to handle the situation out in 
the Far East. 

Senator Lodge. So you wouldn't care to say either 
one way or the other whether you think our Army, Navy 
and Air Force are big enough now and are growing fast 
enough? 
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General MacArthur. I would not attempt to make any 
judgement on it until I had made a complete study of the po- 
tentialities, the facts, and other things which are not aya). 
able to me, and which I have not had to pass upon. 

Senator Lodge. I have one more question, one more 
point that I want to cover, and that is on the general ques. 
tion of the relationship of the military to Congress. 

As I understand your testimony, you wrote your letter to 
Congressman Martin and to other members of Congress jp 
reply to questions from them; is that not true? 

General MacArthur. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Lodge. Yes. It is not true that when members of 
Congress ask questions of the high-ranking military on mat. 
ters which may come up in Congress for decision, that the 
high-ranking military must answer those questions in order 
to give the legislative the information they have to have to 
base decisions on? 

General MacArthur. Unquestionably, in my opinion. 

Senator Lodge. Is there not a distinction between high- 
ranking military men answering questions of Congress on the 
one hand, and seeking to stimulate action of Congress on the 
other? 

General MacArthur. Perhaps. 

Senator Lodge. You have not thought to stimulate action 
in Congress, have you? 

General MacArthur. Never in the slightest degree. I have 
never initiated a letter, as far as I can recall, to any Senator 
or Congressman since I have been in the Far East. 

Senator Lodge. That is all, Mr. Chairman; thank you, 

Senator Russell. Do you want to question now, Senator 
Knowland? 

Senator Knowland. Or recess now, whichever you wish. 

Senator Russell. You might go ahead for about 15 minutes, 

Senator Knowland. General, before getting to some of the 
questions I have—I noticed in the morning papers out of Lake 
Success, United Nations, New York, this article by the United 
Press. It says: “The United States today proposed an arms 
embargo against Communist China so that no soldier in Ko- 
rea would be a target of a bullet manufactured in the free 
world. The plan was outlined in a private meeting of the 
United Nations Sanctions Committee, and American Dele- 
gate Emest A. Gross said it would be embodied in a formal 
resolution early next week.” 

And then the article goes on. 

Now, General, the war in Korea has been going on for 
about 10 months; the Chinese have been identified as being 
in Korea for approximately 6 months. Would you care to 
give your observations as to whether or not the action in 
taking this matter up to apply an embargo was expeditious 
under the circumstances? 

General MacArthur. I am entirely in accord with the 
action they are taking. I think it is much too late. I think it 
should have been taken from the very beginning. 

Senator Knowland. I would like to ask, General—You 
mentioned yesterday that there had been forwarded to you 
and to this Government certain information from the Ameri- 
can counsul general at Hong Kong which related to the ship- 
ment of strategic materials out of Hong Kong alone to Com- 
munist China. I was not certain whether or not you indicated 
just what type. You have given the over-all figure, but I am 
not certain whether you indicated the types of strategic ma 
terial. I wonder if you could supply that for the record at 
this point. 

General MacArthur. I have that report here. 

Senator Knowland. I think it would be helpful to have it 
at this point in the record. 

Senator Russell. I think I should tell you, Senator Know- 
land, that, if the record is very voluminous, it cannot go out 
in the ordinary transcript of today. 

Senator Knowland. I understand that. I am not asking him 
to put it in. I am merely asking him to indicate the type of 
material. 
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Senator Russell. That is quite all right. 

Senator Knowland. I am not asking for that. 

Senator Russell. I thought you said incorporated in the 
record. We can do that but— 

Senator Knowland. I understand that any documents would 
have to go into the appendix. 

Senator Russell. That is right. 

General MacArthur. This is a very compendious list. I 
don’t believe the Committee would want to hear the entire 
list. It consists of many chemicals: ammonium chloride, sul- 
phate, arsenic acid, and so on—a whole page of those; 

Instruments and accessories: Electric meters, wires, various 
apparatus of that sort; 

Radio parts: Radio sets, telephone sets, transformers, wire 
recorders; 

Under machinery and fuels: Ball and roller bearings, drills, 
and electric drills, electric motors, hammers, metal tools, span- 
ners, pliers, and so on; 

Minerals: Asphalt, asbestos, coal tar; 

Medicines of various sorts; 

Metals: Aluminum scrap, ingots, bars, brass plates, bars, 
copper wire, iron plates, iron nails, high-speed steel, lead 
sheets, ingots, silicon-stee] sheets, steel bars, welding rods, 
zinc sheets, and so on; 

Miscellaneous: Boiler materials, cameras, cement, fertilizers; 

Laboratory equipment: Microscopes, rubber, rubber accel- 
erators; 

Petroleums: Diesel oils, fuel oils, gasoline, grease, kero- 
sene, lubricants, paraffins, and so on. 

Senator Knowland. General, that, I think, would be sufh- 
cient at this time. I would like to ask your judgement as a pro- 
fessional soldier for more than 50 years and as the responsible 
commander in the Far East, whether it is your judgment that 
such material would have been of substantial assistance to 
the Communist force opposing our troops and the other 
United Nations troops in Korea, and to some extent almost as 
valuable as actual munitions of war. 

General MacArthur. There is no question about it, espe- 
cially petroleum, gasoline, and things of that sort. It is the 
very essence of the movement of an army and armed troops. 

Senator Knowland. Now, General, at the same time, in this 















morning’s paper and carried by all the press associations, 
was the statement that indicated that General MacArthur 
did not let the Central Intelligence Agency come in until 
after General Walter Bedell Smith, Director of the CIA, went 
to Tokyo and talked to him about it. 

Was there any prohibition against the operation of the 
CIA, so far as you have knowledge, in your theater while 
you were theater commander? 

General MacArthur. That statement is all tommyrot. 
Every possible assistance has been given by me to the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. 

The only thing I insisted upon was that the Central In- 
telligence Agency, when they came into the theater, would 
not act surreptitiously so they would co-ordinate with my own 
Intelligence. I have given them every possible assistance. 

Senator Knowland. Now, General, in August of 1950, I be- 
lieve it was August of 1950, you testified yesterday that you 
made a visit to the island of Formosa. I would like to ask 
whether that visit was known to your superiors in Wash- 
ington. 

The reason I ask the question is that newspaper articles 
emanated out of Lake Success which indicated that even 
some of the American diplomatic officials had no knowledge 
and were somewhat embarrassed by your visit. 

I would like to clear that up for the record. 

General MacArthur. My visit was not only known but ap- 
proved by Washington. It was really caused by Washington. 
I was charged with the defense of Formosa. At that time I 
was heavily engaged in Korea. But for 10 days before my 
visit, | got a series of messages from the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
expressing the gravest concern about the situation there. 
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And in spite of the pressure of the Korean campaign and 
other things, I decided to go down and make the reconnais- 
sance myself and reported that fact. 

There was a message came after I reported it and it had 
been approved, that some one, I think it was the State De- 
partment, would prefer some officer other than myself to go 
down there. But as I was the responsible officer and was 
charged with the defense, I decided to go myself. 

Senator Knowland. Now, General, on the 23d of December 
of 1949, the State Department issued a confidential memo- 
randum to their various representatives overseas, which said 
among other things that Formosa has no special military sig- 
nificance, and that Formosa had no strategic value. [delete] 
It says: Largely because of a mistaken popular conception of 
its strategic importance to U.S. defenses in the Pacific. 

I have asked for the full text of the document on several 
occasions and it has never been supplied. It is one of the 
documents, Mr. Chairman, which I requested that you get 
from the State Department. I would like to ask—to the best 
of your knowledge at any time have you advised the De- 
partment of State or the Department of National Defense 
that you believed that Formosa had no strategic value? 

General MacArthur. On the contrary, Senator; practi- 
cally the entire substance of a letter which I afterwards 
wrote to the Veterans of Foreign Wars was furnished the Sec- 
retary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff Chairman, Mr. 
Dulles of the State Department, and others. 

This document, I believe, had great weight in changing 
the estimate that was made from Washington of the strategic 
value of Formosa. - 

I have always felt that it was the very key to the littoral 
island line; that is the key in the sense, in the negative sense, 
that it must not fall into enemy hands. 

Senator Wiley. What is the date of that letter? 

Senator Knowland. That memo was December 23, 1949. 

What was the date of the letter to which you refer, General? 
Was that what you were asking, Senator Wiley? 

Senator Wiley. Yes. 

General MacArthur. The memorandum I could not tell 
you, but it preceded this phase. 

Senator Knowland. General, you may or may not be 
familiar with the fact that, on the 21st day of April, the so- 
called Wake Island memo became available to a representa- 
tive of the New York Times. 

Apparently, in writing the article, he had access not only 
to the censored portion of the Wake Island record, which has 
now been made available to the public, but he must have had 
access to the parts which are still classified. 

This Committee, in case you are not informed of it, had 
information from the Department of Defense that the docu- 
ment had been classified up until a few days ago as a top- 
secret document, so the correspondent must have had it 
made available to him while it was still in that category. 

Along with his release of the material, he apparently was 
given some background information, and I would like to 
read this paragraph. He is speaking of the differences in 
viewpoint, as he understood them, between the President 
and yourself. He said: 

“Their differences had been over method. General 
MacArthur wanted occupation of the island”’—speaking 
of Formosa—“and Mr. Truman stood for its neutraliza- 
tion by the United States Seventh Fleet until its status 
could be settled through the United Nations.” 

I have read, and just last night reread, your letter to the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and I could find no hint or state- 
ment that you desired American occupation of the island. 

I interpreted your statement as saying that it should not 
be allowed to fall into unfriendly hands. Could you clarify 
the record in that regard? 

General MacArthur. Entirely; there is not a word of 
truth in any statement made, from whatever source, that I 
have ever advocated the occupation by American troops of 
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Formosa. I have always maintained that it should not be 
permitted to fall into enemy hands. 

Senator Russell. Gentlemen, I have just been advised 
that a unanimous-consent agreement has been entered into 
in the Senate for a vote at 1 o'clock on, I believe it is, the 
Watkins Resolution, to open these hearings to the public. The 
clerk advises me that there may be some question as to the 
exact content of the resolution, but I had understood from 
what brief portion of the debate that I was permitted to hear, 
that that was the purpose of the resolution. 

The-Committee has agreed to give the photographers five 
minutes to take pictures at the conclusion of this meeting. 
If you will just keep your seats and your respective places— 
Colonel Galusha, you will notify them that they will only be 
allowed five minutes, and see that we have adequate police 
here to enforce that time limitation. 

Senator Fulbright. Then what happens? 

Chairman Russell. The members of the Committee will 
return here. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Mr. Chairman, there is definitely 
an agreement to vote on something at 1 o'clock? 

Senator Russell. I have been so advised by the Majority 
Leader of the Senate. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 o'clock p.m., the committee recessed 
to reconvene at 2:00 o'clock p.m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Russell. The Committee will come to order. 

I believe that Senator Knowland was in the midst of his 
questioning at the time of the recess. 

You may proceed, Senator. 

Senator Knowland. I may say, Mr. Chairman, that I am 
going to have very few questions to ask, and it is doubtful if 
it will take more than 15 minutes, at the most, because I want 
to expedite the hearings, as far as possible. 

Senator Russell. I had assured Senator Flanders, who, I 
think, is not present at the moment, that I would submit to 
the members of the Committee this statement from him: 

“An engagement made weeks ago requires me to take 

a plane at 3:45 this afternoon. Would it be agreeable to 

you and the other members of this Committee if I were 

permitted to question the General very briefly, shortly 
after resuming this afternoon?” 

That is not of any great importance, but the members of 
the Commitee, from Senator Knowland, on the left, around 
to Senator Fulbright, on the right— 

Senator Knowland. Mr. Chairman, I will say that, in so far 
as I am concerned, I will be perfectly willing to have Sena- 
tor Flanders pick up his questioning now, if it would con- 
serve time. 

Senator Russell. He is not here now. 

Senator Knowland. At the time of our recess, General, we 
had started to go into the question of the strategic im- 
portance of Formosa. 

I would like to ask you whether, since the outbreak of the 
hostilities in Korea on the 24th or 25th of June, last year, 
you have ever had any indication from the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, that, in their judgment, Formosa was not strategically 
important to us? 

General MacArthur. None. Quite the contrary, Senator. 

I think the position of the Joint Chiefs of Staff coincides 
very closely with my own, on Formosa. 

Senator Knowland. In others words, I take it, and I have 
read some ot the documents that have been made available 
to the Committee—the Joint Chiefs of Staff, at least in the 
period of time covered from the outbreak of hostilities, ap- 
pear to have taken a very definite position that in their judg- 
ment Formosa is of strategic importance to the defense of 
the United States, and a free world. 

Am I substantially correct? 

General MacArthur. That is entirely correct. 
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Senator Knowland. Now, General, on or about the 11th or 

12th of January of this year, there was a proposal made at the 
United Nations by, I think, some of the Far Eastern and Mid. 
dle European powers, a proposal for a cease-fire, or an armis. 
tice. = 

Included in that proposal of January 11 was the provisy 
that five nations should sit down together to negotiate the 
terms. 

Those five nations were the Soviet Union, Communig 
China, Great Britain, the United States and one additional 
power, I believe. 

Among the items which would be subjects for discussion 
would be United Nations membership for Communist China, 
as well as the question of the future disposal of Formosa, 

I woud like to ask, if you would care to, or would be willing 
to express yourself, whether you believe that under that type 
of a setup, with three nations out of the five that had already 
indicated their willingness to admit Red China into the United 
Nations, and dispose of Formosa to the Chinese Communists, 
whether that would be an indication of an act of appeasement? 

General MacArthur. The position that was taken by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, in which I was in fullest agreement, 
late in March as I recall, was that the terms of an armistice 
or cease-fire should specifically not include the recognition 
of any seating of Red China in the United Nations or a con- 
sideration of turning over Formosa. That was the recom- 
mendation made by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

It was, I understand, in those two particulars, disapproved 
by the Secretary of Defense, who said that he believed that 
those two items might well be considered at the conference, 
the peace conference. 

Senator Knowland. That was the memo of the 24th or 
26th of March. I was trying to go back here first to find out 
whether on or about the 11th day of January there had been 
any indications from the Joint Chiefs relative to this ques- 
tion of discussing either the turning over of Formosa to the 
‘Chinese Communists or the admission of Communist China 
into the United Nations, because I wanted to fix the date at 
which any change of policy might have developed. Do you 
know of any prior statement, prior to the March 24 or 26 
document? 

General MacArthur. No, sir. : 

Senator Knowland. To which we have referred? 

General MacArthur. No, sir, I do not. 

Senator Knowland. Well, then going now to the document 
of March 24 or 26, approximately that date, as I understand 
it, the Joint Chiefs indicated that in their judgment as a 
part of any negotiations which might take place, that there 
should not be considered on the bargaining table the admis- 
sion of Communist China into the United Nations or the 
turning over of Formosa to the Chinese Communists. Am I 
correct in that? 

General MacArthur. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Knowland. Now, subsequent to the time that 
the Joint Chiefs prepared that memo, that in the normal course 
of events, as I understand it, goes to the Secretary of State 
and perhaps to the President or perhaps for consultation be- 
tween the Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of State- 
We can follow that up when we have other witnesses be- 
fore us. 

Do I understand that at a subsequent date there was, 
either by endorsement or by memo or otherwise, an indication 
from a higher echelon that there was general agreement with 
the Joint Chiefs’ position except that it was believed that the 
turning over of Formosa and the admission of Communist 
China into the United Nations could properly be considered 
as a basis for negotiation for a cease-fire? 

General MacArthur. That is correct, sir. The recommenda- 
tions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff went to the Secretary of De- 
fense. The Secretary of Defense forwarded their recommenda- 
tions as I understand it to the Secretary of State, but dis- 
agreed with them on those two points. 
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Senator Knowland. To your own knowledge—and perhaps 
would not be the best source; we could inquire at a 
date of one or both of the Secretaries—were those two 

ftems eliminated, were the two items eliminated or the 

change regarding the two items, did it take place prior to 





the time the document went from the Defense Establish- 
ment to the State Department or do you have any knowledge 
of whether consultations had taken place prior to the time 
the Secretary of Defense made the changes in the Joint 
Chiefs’ recommendations? 

General MacArthur. My understanding was that the Sec- 
retary of State requested of the Secretary of Defense those 
provisions which would be included in a cease-fire arrange- 
ment. 

The Secretary of Defense referred the question primarily 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who made these recommenda- 
tions to him. 

Upon receipt of those recommendations by the Secretary 
of Defense from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, he referred the 
papers back to the Secretary of State, agreeing with the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff except in these two points that I have 
brought out. What happened after that I do not know. 

Senator Knowland. Well, I cannot help but draw a con- 
clusion, pending development of additional testimony, that 
that would then leave our arrangement for a cease-fire in 
precisely the same position it was when our United Nations 
representative voted at Lake Success on January 11 for the 
cease-fire proposal of India and the Middle East, which at 
that time stated specifically that they would consider in the 
negotiations the turning over of Formosa to Communist China 
and the admission of Communist China into the United 
Nations. 

General MacArthur. That is correct. 

Senator Knowland. Now, I would like to ask one or two 
additional questions. 

Senator Russell. Senator Knowland, are you through with 
the Formosa question now? Do you mind my asking one 
question? 

Senator Knowland. No. 

Senator Russell. General, if I understand your attitude 
on Formosa, you think it is so vital to the security of the 
United States that we would be completely justified in us- 
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ing the veto in the United Nations against any plan that 
might cause it to fall into the hands of any Red power. 

General MacArthur. I am not familiar enough with the 
United Nations to answer you directly about the veto power, 
but I believe explicitly that the steps should be taken by the 
United States Government that would be necessary to see 
that Formosa does not fall into Red hands. 

Senator Knowland. General, with your wide knowledge 
of conditions in the Far East—and I suppose there have been 
few if any Americans who have had as broad and as varied 
experience in the Far East as have you—would you be willing 
to express your judgement as to whether or not the strategic 
ability of the Republic of China to maintain itself was jeop- 
ardized by the provisions of the Yalta Agreement, which gave 
the Soviet at least a toehold, if not more, in Manchuria? 

General MacArthur. I am not very familiar with the 
Yalta Conferences or anything of that sort, but it is the im- 
pression in the Far East that one of the gravest mistakes that 
was ever made was to permit the Soviet to come down into 
China at Port Arthur, Dairen, and other places of that sort. 

Senator Knowland. Were you invited to go to the Yalta 
Conference? 

General MacArthur. I? 

Senator Knowland. Yes, sir. 

General MacArthur. No, sir. 

Senator Knowland. One other question, General. In 1945, 
late in 1945, General Marshall made a trip out to the Far 
East as a special ambassador for the President of the Wnited 
States to work with the Government of China relative to a 
number of matters. 


Could I ask whether or not on his trip to the Far East he 
consulted with you on the matters pertaining to the Far East 
prior to his mission in China? 

General MacArthur. General Marshall passed through 
Tokyo on his way to China, and he was my guest there, but 
he never discussed in any way, shape or manner his mission 
or China. 

Senator Knowland. In 1947 General Wedemeyer was sent 
out to the Far East, both to China and Korea, for the pur- 
pose of making a report to the President of the United States. 
Might I ask—at the time he made his report, was the report 
submitted to you for comments? 

General MacArthur. No, sir. I have only seen those por- 
tions of the Wedemeyer report which were made public. 

Senator Knowland. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Flanders. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Russell. One question, General. I am not clear 
in my own mind as to the exact status of Formosa at the 
present time. It had been in Japanese hands for many years 
prior to the defeat of Japan in World War II. Has the status 
of Formosa ever been finally determined by any formal 
treaty? 

General MacArthur. It has not, sir. Legalistically it is 
still a part of defeated Japan. The disposition of the various 
segments of the Empire of Japan has not yet been formally 
determined. There were certain agreements that were en- 
tered into, as I understand it, at Yalta and other places, but 
legalistically Formosa is still a part of the Empire of Japan. 

Senator Russell. Japan has title until such time as the 
peace treaty might divest them of it? , 

General MacArthur. The Allies turned over what you 
might call the administration and the trusteeship of Formosa 
to China, just as Japan was turned over to us, and it is still 
in that status. 

Senator Russell. Senator Flanders, before you came in, 
in accordance with my assurances to you, I submitted your 
request to the Committee. Of course, it was of particular and 
vital interest only to about five members of the Committee, 
but there seemed to be a general agreement that as long as 
you kept your questioning brief that they would be glad to 
waive their position and let you proceed. 

Senator Flanders. Mr. Chairman, I thank you and thank 
the Committee, and wish to say that I wrote out my questions 
so as to make sure that they would be brief. 

General, I wish to ask some questions on the practical 
level. Do you think it is a fair statement to say that on this 
level the difference of opinion between yourself and the Ad- 
ministration is that you favor and believe there can be accom- 
plished a victorious conclusion of the Korean campaign, but 
that, on the other hand, so far as you can see, or so far as 
the public has been informed, the present policy of the Ad- 
ministration is directed toward a costly and bloody stalemate 
continued indefinitely? 

General MacArthur. I would say that is a very concise 
statement. 

Senator Flanders. Mr. Chairman, you will note that the 
answers are even briefer than the questions so far. 

Senator Russell. You had phrased your question so it was 
not very controversial. 

Senator Flanders. No. 2: It seems to be the expressed 
criticism of your point of view that it will involve our country 
in either or both of two disasters. It is claimed that it will 
involve us deeply in war on the mainland of China, and will 
probably bring on a third world war by the direct intervention 
of the Soviet Government in Asia or in Europe. 

It would seem to me that you have completely answered 
the question as to whether it would involve us in extensive 
military operations on the mainland of China. But the question 
still remains as to whether your proposals would bring the 
Soviet Government itself into action. That would seem to be 
largely a matter of information. 

Do you have information that the Soviet Government does 
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not have reserves of war matériel stored in Siberia? If so, the 
question of transportation and production might not deter 
that Government from intervention. 

General MacArthur. It is my firm belief that the Soviet 
Government has not stockpiled in Siberia sufficiently to main- 
tain a major aggressive campaign in Asia for any real period 
of time. 

I can only give it as my best opinion— 

Senator Flanders. Yes. 

[Deleted] 

Senator Flanders. Then that answers my third question. 

General MacArthur. Such an opinion, of course— 

Senator Flanders. Have you been furnished information 
from any other source as to whether these immediately avail- 
able reserves of matériel exist? 

General MacArthur. No, sir. 

Senator Flanders. And the fourth question is as to whether 
an active prosecution of the Korean campaign by the means 
you suggest would bring the Soviet Government into action 
in Europe. Would you give us reasons for believing that it 
would not, if you so believe? 

General MacArthur. My reasons have run through a good 
deal of my testimony, Senator, but— 

Senator Flanders. You might summarize them. 

General MacArthur. My belief is that the basic plans of 
the Soviets are pitched upon a much broader basis than an 
incident which might occur in Korea or even in Asia itself. 

As I said before, I believe the Soviet has two fundamental 
basic choices—either she is going to attack or she is not going 
to attack; and I do not believe that what happens in Korea 
will tend to shape the world-wide global policies that they 
may enter upon. 

Senator Flanders. Well, I thank the General, I thank the 
Chairman of the Committee, I thank the members of the 
Committee, and I thank everybody. 

Senator Russell. I thank you, Senator for making your 
questions brief. 

Senator Fulbright? 

Senator Fulbright. General, as you know, I am not a 
military man, but I do have a great respect for you as a Gen- 
eral and as a great American, as I know all Americans have; 
but I want to make the record clear on another point. 

Certain misinformed representatives in the Senate and 
the Congress have referred to Wisconsin as your native State. 

Now, General, for the record, I want you to state here in 
a positive manner where you were born. (Laughter. ) 

General MacArthur. Senator, I remember one of the 
early jokes with which I was twitted was the comment that 
I was born when my parents were away. (Laughter. ) 

My father was a Wisconsinnite, but he had the good sense 
to surrender to a Virginia girl. It was intended that I should 
be born in the old homestead at Norfolk, but he was ordered 
down to Little Rock, Little Rock barracks, as I recall— 

Senator Fulbright. In Arkansas. 

General MacArthur. In Arkansas; and I am very proud to 
say, sir, I was born in Little Rock barracks on the 26th of 
January, 1880. 

Senator Fulbright. I hope that Senator McCarthy and 
Senator Wiley are here. The other day on the Floor of the 
Senate, Senator McCarthy referred to you as a native son. 

General MacArthur. I may say, too, Senator, that is the 
one item that I have testified to that I have a dead certainty 
that is right. (Laughter. ) 

Senator Tobey. General, I might point out in those days it 
was called Arkansas. (Laughter.) 

Senator Fulbright. Well, only by the illiterate. (Laughter.) 

General, I hesitate really to engage in asking you questions 
because I feel that I know so little about it, but, on the other 
hand, in view of my abysmal ignorance, I will have to ask 
you some questions in the hope that I might absorb a little 
information. 

On that last question, which is not in my list, I wondered 
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if you could elaborate a little, because you have mentioned it 
at another time in these hearings, of what is it you think 
might determine the Soviet choice, if it is not anything tha 
might happen in Asia, can you indicate, and give me some 
idea of what type of thing you think could or would happen 
that could or would influence their choice. 

General MacArthur. My own belief is that from the stra. 
tegic military point of view, the relativity of the strengths 
on the two sides would be of the greatest possible influence 
in dictating the Soviet action. 

Another point would be whether they were succeeding 
politically and by the present methods in achieving the 
aggressive intent, the expansion which is so evidently being 
attempted by them. Those are two of the fundamental 
reasons that I believe they would take into consideration such 
judgments as they might render. 

Senator Fulbright. Is it fair to say that you feel that if 
any substantial relative increase in the strength of Russia 
might take place, that that would be a material influence ip 
determining them to attack, make them aggressive, if they 
had a relative increase with regard to our forces? Is that 
a fair thing to say? 

General MacArthur. The greater relative strength that 
they possess and have would probably be an inducement 
if they decided to go to force instead of their present political 
force. 

Senator Fulbright. Then is it fair to say that you feel that 
an expansion of. our armed forces should take place rather 
than a reduction at this time? 

General MacArthur. I most assuredly believe we should 
place ourselves in a condition of preparedness, which means 
an increase in our armed strength. 

Senator Fulbright. One of the most influential men of the 
Senate made a statement the other day to this effect. I won- 
dered if you would comment on it: 

The cost of maintaining an armed force of 3.5 million 
men indefinitely could wreck the American economy, 
He called for a reduction of a half a million in the United 
States armed forces objective and a 20-billion-dollar cut 
in the American mobilization budget. 

Do you think that is a safe doctrine to follow? 

General MacArthur. I wouldn’t attempt to discuss the 
details and I certainly would not attempt superficially to 
criticize any comment that any Senator may have made on 
the floor of his house. 

Senator Fulbright. This was not made on Floor of the 
Senate. This was made out in an ordinary statement. I think 
it is a fair question in that at the moment that very question 
will be determined, must be determined by the Senate and 
the Congress, and I would think your opinion, especially on 
the matter at this time, should be very influential. 

It would be with me because it is a very practical matter. 
Here we are. Should we reduce the size of our over-all Army 
by a half a million men and reduce the over-all budget by 
20 billion dollars? I do not see how that could possibly be 
consistent with what you have already said. 

General MacArthur. The actual details of our prepared- 
ness plan, what the strength of the forces are, the cost and 
all those questions I haven't gone into at all, Senator. I am 
not able to pass judgment on the question that you put to me. 

Senator Fulbright. I do not want you to say 20 billions 
rather than 19 is the right figure. What I mean is a substantial 
reduction in appropriation—that is not a detail but a general 
policy—substantial reduction, is that warranted in view of 
the present world conditions? 

General MacArthur. I can only repeat, Senator, I believe 
we should place ourselves in the condition of adequate pre- 
paredness. 

What the details are of that adequate preparedness in the 
relative sizes of our forces and the over-all strengths, I would 
have to gather the facts and study the problem. I havent 
got the information to give you a concrete answer. What you 
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are asking me to do is to pass judgment, of course, upon the 
studies that have been made after months, perhaps years of 
effort. 

| haven't even seen more than the superficial outline of 
them. I wouldn’t be able to give you any concrete answer. 

Senator Fulbright. The thing that bothers me is this. 
[don’t wish to be too personal about it, with the other Sena- 
tors, but Senator Taft is, of course, an acknowledged leader— 

General MacArthur. Was this a statement by Senator Taft? 

Senator Fulbright. I was reading from a special article 
to the New York Times, Joseph A. Loftus. This is in a debate— 
that is, it wasn’t a debate—he made a speech to the Chamber 
of Commerce on April 30, which is just a few days ago, and 
it is no secret. 

Senator Taft, as you know, has been one of your most en- 
thusiastic supporters—that is, from the point of view of this 
proposal for a policy in the Far East. 

Now, he is an extremely influential man. I simply am un- 
able to follow his meaning when he says, on the one hand— 
and he did this in this same speech—I will read the other 
paragraph: 

Senator Taft said the United States should at least try 
the plan of General of the Army Douglas MacArthur; 
use Chinese Nationalist troops, bomb Chinese Commu- 
nist bases in Manchuria and blockade Communist China. 
The very next paragraph says: 

At the same time, the Ohio Senator declared that the 
cost of maintaining an armed force of 3,500,000 men in- 
definitely could wreck the American economy. He called 
for a reduction of a half a million in the United States 
armed forces objective and a 20-billion-dollar cut in the 
American mobilization budget. 

I know very little about American military matters, but 
those two statements seem to be absolutely contradictory, 
that you can’t do both. 

General MacArthur. I said when I addressed this august 
body that I wasn’t going to be drawn into politics, and I am 
not. I believe that is as much of a political question as it is 
anything else. 

Senator Fulbright. It seems to me this is a little different 
from the ordinary political controversy. Here is a question 






















that this Congress has to decide and that is the defense of 
this country. I don’t know anyone better qualified to give us 
advice on that very important matter. 

If we proceed to follow your suggestion or any other policy 
that extends our military obligations and at the same time 
cut our military forces, it would seem to me that is the best 
way in the world to court disaster—to undertake a greater 
obligation with fewer forces simply confuses a non-military 
man. 

But I take it you don’t wish to comment on that. 

Senator Russell. To get the General out of the realm of 
politics, I might suggest he might answer as to what he 
might think of the recommendation of the Joint Chiefs based 
on a detailed study of all factors pertaining to the national 
defense, as to the size of the Defense Establishment. 

Senator Fulbright. Yes, I would be glad if the General 
would like to comment. 

General MacArthur. What is the question? 

Senator Russell. You say you have not had an opportunity 
to study all these details and I believe earlier in your testimony 
you stated that was primarily the responsibility of the Joint 
Chiefs, 

The question I would like to suggest is as to whether you 
would accept the recommendation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
as to the size of the military establishment and the military 
budget. 

General MacArthur. Of course I had nothing to do with 
their studies at all, Senator; not a policy was put up to me, 
and everything. 

I have great confidence in the professional opinion of the 


Joint Chiefs of Staff, and if the opinion that they rendered 
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was a strictly professional one, without any currents of obli- 
gation, or pressure from anything else, I would be very glad 
to subscribe to what they did. 

Now, how that recommendation came out, I haven't the 
slightest idea, and I would not commit myself to it until I 
knew all the facts and circumstances of their recommenda- 
tion. 

I will say—I will repeat what I said yesterday: I have 
great confidence in the professional skill of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, individually and collectively. 

There are many questions, however, that come out and 
are passed upon by them, that are influenced by various 
factors of government. 

Senator Russell. I do not think there is any question about 
that; but it would seem to me that the size of the Army and 
the amount of the military budget would be two questions 
that would be primarily within their jurisdiction, as pro- 
fessional soldiers, and in planning for the defense of their 
country. There is no doubt in my mind that decisions are 
made in the Department of Defense that are influenced, if . 
not changed, by the views of the Department of State; but I 
would be very much surprised if that would relate entirely 
to the size of the military establishment. 

Things that the Department of State might do might affect 
the size of the military establishment, but, in the last analysis, 
the size of the military establishment is the responsibility of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in the light of foreign commitments 
and obligations that might be imposed by the Department 
of State. 

General MacArthur. I have no slightest information as 
to how those studies were turned out. I was not consulted in 
any way, shape or form. 

Senator Russell. Pardon me, Senator Fulbright. 

Senator Fulbright. I notice, General, you are careful to 
say that you have confidence in the professional skill of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Does that mean you do not have confidence in their per- 
sonal integrity? 

General MacArthur. Not at all. 

Senator Fulbright. Well, do you have confidence in the 
integrity of General Bradley? 

General MacArthur. Completely. 

Senator Fulbright. Of General Vandenberg? 

General MacArthur. Completely. 

Senator Fulbright. And Admiral Sherman? 

General MacArthur. Completely. 

Senator Fulbright. You are aware of the fact that the 
same gentleman I just mentioned, Senator Taft, says he has 
no confidence in General Bradley? 

General MacArthur. Senator, I guess this is a free country. 
Every fellow can have his own opinion. 

Senator Fulbright. You have confidence in General Col- 
lins? 

General MacArthur. Completely. 

Senator Fulbright. Both his personal integrity— 

General MacArthur. Completely. 

Senator Fulbright. Do you think that General Bradley 
would lend himself to an arrangement by which he states 
things in public in which he did not believe? 

General MacArthur. I would not believe it under any 
consideration. 

Senator Fulbright. I would not either; but of course you 
are an old friend, and you know the code of the military far 
better than I do; but to me it is a shocking thing that men of 
the responsibility of those I have mentioned could be sus- 
pected of such a thing—that is, expressing to the country 
opinions in which they have no belief. 

Certainly that is something that no one could ever accuse 
you of. You would always say what you think, and not what 
someone has told you, and I would assume that was typical 
of the highest-class military man. 

Senator Saltonstall. Senator Fulbright, would you mind 
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repeating: that question that you asked, please? I could not 
hear it. 

Senator Fulbright. Which one—with regard to General 
Bradley? 

Senator Saltonstall. There is a question that you asked 
on which General MacArthur commented, and then you 
commented. 

Senator Fulbright. Well, there was a succession of them. 
I asked him if he had confidence in the Chiefs of Staff, and 
then I specifically asked him if he had confidence in the person- 
al integrity of General Bradley. Is that what you had in mind? 

Senator Saltonstall. Yes. 

Senator Fulbright. General, in your speech to the Joint 
session you complimented the Japanese, and you stated in 
these hearings that they had a magnificent Army, and they 
are a very great people, I believe; did you not? 

General MacArthur. In effect, yes, sir. 

Senator Fulbright. One of the things that seems to be 
very important to your case and one which has been alluded 
to but not developed, is why, in view of the difficulties the 
Japanese had over a period of 13 years in subduing the 
Chinese, just why you feel that we could with very few 
additional troops, and additional air power, subdue the 
Chinese, that is, to the extent at least that they would give 
up and come to terms. 

I am very interested as to why you think that could be done 
in view of the fact that the Japanese had a very fine military 
establishment, much greater than we have—did they not? 

General MacArthur. The objective of the Japanese in 
China was to seize and exploit the entire country—a very large 
order. Our objective in the Korean campaign is a very limited 
one, indeed. It merely is to put sufficient pressure on the 
Chinese that they would withdraw their troops and cease 
their depredations in the area of North Korea. It is only a 
small fraction of what the Japanese Empire was attempting 
to do in China. 

Senator Fulbright. Well, I can understand that, but the 
Chinese have proved themselves to be a very stubborn people. 
I would assume if you undertake such a project that you 
would have to do whatever it takes to accomplish it. You are 
not going to undertake the project and not go through with 
it. It would seem to me, as long as the whole country is not 
subdued, as long as there is a Communist group somewhere 
in China that is not subdued, they will still be able to furnish 
some opposition to you. However small it may be, they can 
still mount some kind of an offensive. 

That point bothers me more than any other one. Being 
such a large country and having been so difficult for a highly 
mechanized army to subdue, I do not see why we could do it. 
As I understand, the Japanese had airplanes, had good air- 
planes; they had complete freedom and domination of the 
air; and yet they were not able in 13 years, approximately, 
maybe 15, they were not able to subdue it. 

I was wondering if the very primitive character of the 
Chinese is not in this case perhaps of great defensive value 
to them, that you cannot get at them to destroy them like 
you could if it was highly industrialized; that perhaps while 
they have no offensive power beyond their immediate periph- 
ery, at the same time they are extremely difficult to destroy be- 
cause their power is not concentrated. 

General MacArthur. You only have to destroy, Senator, 
their potentiality to maintain an army on foreign soil in 
North Korea. When you destroy their power to build the 
guns, the munitions, to supply the food for an aggressive 
army that way, they will have to cease utilizing that aggres- 
sive army. 

Senator Fulbright. I understood they do not have that 
power now, General; these things come from Russia; they do 
not have power to make big guns or any kind of guns, maybe, 
other than pistols, do they? 

General MacArthur. They have the power to make what 
equipment they are using, Senator. 
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Senator Fulbright. I understand that came from— 

General MacArthur. Which we are not able to overcome 
with our forces in Korea. 

Now, the whole process of modern war depends upon the 
logistical potential of supplying your troops, feeding them, 
giving them the necessary munitions, all of the intricate 
paraphernalia that modern armies have to use on the battle. 
field. The capacity of China along those lines is very limited 

It is a country of poverty. The slightest dislocation in thei; 
normal processes of distribution causes the greatest conyl. 
sions in various sections of Chinese society. 

If you, for instance, disturb or should disturb in the slightest 
degree the distributive systems of their food, you might wel 
have 50 million men, 50 million people, starving at any one 
time. 

They live only a couple of jumps ahead of starvation, Jp 
other materials, they are almost as bad. They have practically 
no indigenous products that they can manufacture; they have 
no great manufacturing centers whatsoever. 

They are peculiarly vulnerable to the process of blockade. 
and the process of internal disruption by bombing 

The minute you apply those factors, it becomes logistically 
more difficult, probably impossible, for them to maintain a 
foreign army on the march. 

It is as different from the problem of Japan as day is from 
night. The problem of Japan was to occupy that enormous 
country of China, to administer it, to govern it; to do that 
they have to put in a million and a half or 2 million or more 
troops, merely to carry out the normal administrative 
processes. 

We do not contemplate anything of the sort. All I contem. 
plate and hope for is to disrupt the capacity of that in- 
dustrially weak nation to supply the sinews of war to their 
armies in Korea and, therefore, make them stop this savage 
slaughter of our troops. 

Now, the problems are not the same, and there is no anal. 
ogy whatsoever to Japan and its purposes during the last 
war, and the United Nations’ purposes now in Korea. 

A very modest effort, military effort, on our part, I be- 
lieve, will have an excellent chance of bringing to an end the 
Korean slaughter. 

Now, what Japan did was to completely destroy and chew 
up the military forces of China during the last war; all of 
the formed armies were destroyed. What was left were the 
thousands of guerrillas in the hills. They were unable, how- 
ever, to absorb the Government and administer the Goven- 
ment of China, one of the reasons being our own interven- 
tion into the war. I have tried to explain the difference. 

Senator Fulbright. I can see the difference in the ultimate 
objective. 

General MacArthur. It wasn’t the ultimate objective that 
is the main thing. It is the mechanics that you are talking 
about. 

Senator Fulbright. On the mechanics, China was not, | 
wouldn't think, appreciably better off twenty years ago than 
she is now. She has been poverty stricken for a long time, 
except for the ravages of war. 

By that I mean she never did have large industrial in 
stallations comparable to our own. Japan could bomb her 
communications and I presume did. I do not recall that that 
resulted in 50 million or 10 million, any more than the usud 
number of deaths from starvation. 

I have always heard that they have that as a regula 
thing. Starvation is endemic in China, isn’t it, whether they 
have war or whether they do not have it? 

General MacArthur. The losses in China during the last 
war were terrific. They ran into the millions. 

Senator Fulbright. And they lose them in peacetime from 
starvation too, do they not? 

General MacArthur. And you must understand, in cot 
sidering the potential of Japanese force, that the Japanese 
forces were not concentrated entirely on China. They were 
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engaged in the battle with the United States of America, 
with the British and with all our Allies. 

Senator Fulbright. Well, during the first eight years of 
that period they concentrated solely on China, didn’t they, 
upon the § that is before Pearl Harbor? v. 
General MacArthur. They were using a part of their force 


IveTcome 


ng them, Range 

intricate [| only, Senator. They were largely preparing for what took 
1€ battle. place in the future. All the forces that we had to overcome 
, limited | in the Pacific in those four bloody years of war were not 
1 in thei; [| used by Japan with reference to the China struggle. 

t convul. It is quite possible that if it had been left alone, China and 


japan, that Japan might have made a success of it—that is, 
‘slightes conquered it. 

ight well Senator Fulbright. Well, I think that is possible, but 
any one § it would seem to me to be a very major undertaking, and I 
think that point is one that bothers some of us—it does me— 
ation. In | more than any other single point, and if we could be positive 
ractically that that would succeed, I think it would throw a very dif- 
hey have | ferent light on some of the other questions, because if it does 
not succeed, then we have a situation which inevitably would 
lockade, § be succeeded into a larger and larger commitment. 

That is, I see no way to limit it. Certainly if we should 
gistically ff accept your basic philosophy of war, and that is to proceed 
intain a &f to victory without any dilly-dallying along, without any what 
you call appeasement, without anything short of a decisive 
is from victory, then there is no stopping point once we become com- 
normous mitted, and then what happens to us, that is to my own 
do that thinking, is that I am a little more worried about Russia not 
or more § coming in than I am of her coming in in China, because, if 
\istrative ff we become committed there, it seems to me she really is given 
afree hand in Europe and in the rest of the world, the Middle 
contem- jf East and Europe, if we really become committed to the point 
that in Jf of having to supply very large forces of ground troops, and 
to ther § particularly air power. That is what really bothers us. 


} Savage I think that central question of whether or not this can 
be done in a relatively quick and definite decisive way is the 
no anal § key point to many other problems, and that was why I was 


the last hoping you would develop it in a little fuller way, because 
\ this precedent, this recent experience of Japan in that area 
t, I be § makes it rather difficult to accept that it would be an easy 
end the § sort of undertaking. 
General MacArthur. The alternative, Senator, is to sac- 
id chew § tifice thousands and thousands and thousands of American 
; all of § boys month after month after month. 
ere the Not only that, but you will have sacrificed, if you keep on 
e, how- § indefinitely, the entire Korean nation and people. The high 
cover: § moral reason for our intervention in Korea was to save Korea. 
iterven- & If you do not continue and save her, you are going to destroy 
z her. 
iltimate She is pretty well destroyed now. This question of stop- 
ping halfway, of completely destroying the moral tone which 
ve that ff caused us to intervene in Korea, completely ignoring the 
talking JF enormous bloodshed which goes on there month after 
month, that very concept shocks me, old soldier as I am. 
not, ! fF If these risks that you speak of were so real and so compel- 
Z0 than ling, why did we intervene in Korea? 
g time, There is nothing that has happened that has changed 
__. ff those risks or increased those risks. The whole moral tone 
rial in § of the world resounded when in its nobility the United 
nb het § States and the United Nations following them intervened to 
at that save Korea. 
e usual At one stroke you would abandon that, at one stroke. 
You don’t pay the slightest conception to that 30 million of 
regulat people in Korea, and that great nation and our own boys by 
r they the thousands and thousands. 
I've been here two days now, and I have heard no propo- 
1 last & sition yet, outside of the ones that the Joint Chiefs made 
and myself, which would offer any hope for a successful 
conclusion of the Korean struggle. 
I believe it would mean that if you don’t attempt to bring 
this thing to a short and honorable conclusion, it means not 
only the indefinite sacrifice of life, but it means what is almost 
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equally important, the complete degradation and sacrifice of 
our moral tone. 

Senator Fulbright. Well, General— 

General MacArthur. I am not trying to sell my ideas to 
you, Senator, in any way, shape, or manner. I have expressed 
them with the greatest fullness, and I don’t want you to get 
the idea that, with a fellow Arkansas man, we are trying to 
jam anything down each other’s throats. 

Senator Wiley. Don’t forget Wisconsin. 

Senator Fulbright. General, I realize that it takes a great 
deal of patience on your part to listen to a lot of people who 
are wholly unfamiliar with this type of thing. Certainly I am. 
I happen to be a member here of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and not of the Armed Services Committee, and some 
of these matters, which I am sure seem to you to be crystal 
clear, seem very, very difficult to understand on our part. 

As I said, I hesitate to labor them. But that one point 
seemed extremely difficult to me. I think you will grant—you 
said there had been no change in Korea. I had understood all 
along the intervention of China changed the situation, 
changed the risks, that it came as a surprise to you and to all . 
of us, and if it had not changed—in other words, if the Chi- 
nese had not intervened—that particular undertaking in Korea 
might well have been long since wound up, as you so proper- 
ly thought it would be, I think, at that time, last fall. 

So that it has changed to some extent. Now, I think there 
is room for honest difference of opinion in matters of this 
kind. I think you could grant to all of us, certainly in the 
Foreign Relations Committee, even though we do not un- 
derstand military matters, but you can grant that our objective 
is to minimize the loss of American lives as well as the ex- 
penditure of treasure. 

It seems to me that the matter is sad and is terrible, this 
loss of life which is going on today, that it is perfectly proper 
to consider that a mistake in the present circumstances might 
result in a 10 times greater loss within the near future. 

That is what we are trying to balance off. I grant to you 
that if the choice is between the present loss and no loss, if 
there is any reasonable opportunity for that, we ought to take 
it. 

The point at issue is whether there is a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to stop our losses rather than to vastly increase them. 

Now, there is a school of thought, as you have already 
seen exhibited here—I don’t know that I say it is a school of 
thought—what we are really doing is examining these things 
to see if there is any validity to them. 

I can’t tell you at this minute whether I think it is right 
or wrong to proceed, but I am trying to develop the reasons 
which I hope may give us some guidance. 

This business of Russia and what she may do in Europe— 
there are very definite cleavages of opinion about that mat- 
ter. It does seem to me that if we become bogged down in 
China, if by chance it proved to be a little more difficult than 
you think, that then the thing would come about that you 
mentioned earlier in your testimony, that one of the major 
things that might induce Russia to attack all out would be a 
relative increase in her strength, which would come about if 
we expended very large resources in Asia, and if perchance 
at the same time our budget was cut 20 billion dollars, as 
suggested by the Senator from Ohio. All those things might 
happen. 

So that a cautious attitude might be justified under your 
own suggestion that the—one of the things that might induce 
an attack would be a rather large increase in the power of 
Russia relative to our own. 

Now, one or two things. General, during the winter we 
had a bill before this Congress in my Committee, and I hap- 
pened to be delegated to handle it on the floor, concerning 
aid to Yugoslavia. We voted some 50-odd millions to Yugo- 
slavia in aid, transferring ECA supplies. 

Do you approve of that action? 
General MacArthur. I never read the bill, Senator. 
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Senator Fulbright. The bill allocated over 50 million dol- 
lars’ worth of wheat and grain to the aid of Yugoslavia, just 
this past December. It was a very simple bill. Do you approve 


of that action? 


General MacArthur. I have had no chance to even con- 
sider it, Senator. I would not attempt to pass any superficial 


judgment on such questions as that. 
Senator Fulbright. Sir? 


General MacArthur. I would not attempt to answer any 


question of that sort. 


Senator Fulbright. Why not, General? It seems to me to 
be a very simple question. It was dictated primarily by mili- 
tary considerations. That is, General Bradley appeared be- 
fore our Committee, General Collins, I believe also, and 
said this was militarily justified, because of the 30-odd divi- 


sions that the Yugoslavs had. 


General MacArthur. If you have such good assurances, 


why ask me? 


Senator Fulbright. Well, because I would like your opinion. 
You being, if not the greatest, certainly one of the greatest 
soldiers in the world today, I would say your opinion would 


be very valuable to me. 


General MacArthur. I haven’t got the information, Sen- 
ator, to answer the question with any degree of authority 


whatsoever. 


Senator Fulbright. The information given to us was very 
simple. It is that the Yugoslavs have some 30 to 32 divisions 
in being, that they are relatively well equipped, and that— 


you know where Yugoslavia is on the map, I presume? 
General MacArthur. Very well indeed. 


Senator Fulbright. And that they were threatened—that 


country was threatened with internal difficulties because of a 
drought that took place last year, that in order to sustain 


the existing regime there, which might be threatened if 


there were internal difficulties, we were to make up the 
deficiency in food supply of Yugoslavia. 


Now, the reason why it was justified is the continuation of 


the existence of this military force of some 30 divisions on 
the flank of the Russians. 

Now that is about the way it was presented. Do you think, 
assuming that to be correct, that that is a good reason for 
giving them 50 million dollars? 

General MacArthur. On such superficial presentation, I 
have said I would not give a professional opinion. The entire 
matter of the defense of Europe, the entire economies of 
Europe, the degree of Communism, if you can put it that way, 
that exists in Serbia and Yugoslavia, the entire atmosphere, 
a conglomeration of things that you have been studying and 
the authorities here for months and perhaps years, I would 
not attempt in 15 minutes to give an authoritative statement. 

I must have the facts, it would take time to get those facts. 
It has never been within the scope of my responsibility to 
study those matters. Other agencies of the Government do 
that. Other military leaders do those things. Ask them, Sena- 
tor, not me. 

I am glad to answer any question that falls within the 
scope of what I have studied, but I am not going to give a 
professional opinion, an international opinion, on such a major 
subject as that without being properly acquainted with the 
basis of fact. I have been 14 years in the Far East, Senator. 

Senator Fulbright. Well, I realize that. 

General MacArthur. Ask something in the Far East, and 
I will do the best I can to answer it with some degree of re- 
spect for my own opinion. 

Senator Fulbright. General, you are a very influential man. 
You have been in the Far East, you have been in the public 
service far longer than I have; but many of us on this Com- 
mittee feel it is our duty—we have to make up opinions upon 
things which we do not have intimate, long personal associa- 
tion with. I was only asking for your best opinion as a citizen. 

You have offered us a very positive program which is part 
of a global program of combating Communism. Now, it seems 
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to me it is absolutely necessary, at least it is for us, to cop. 
sider both sides of this question. 

You referred to the necessity of combating the Russians 
and resisting them in Europe as well as in Asia. You ey. 
pressed great confidence that we can resist them successfully 
on all fronts. 

Now, one of the important elements—at least we wer 
told by the Chiefs of Staff—is this question of Yugoslavia, 
Now you mentioned in your observation there that you were 
not aware of the degree of Communism in Yugoslavia. We 
were given to understand that is substantially Communist, jf 
not 100 per cent. Would that make any difference to you as 
to whether or not we should aid Yugoslavia? 

General MacArthur. It certainly would. The question of 
the political concepts and affiliations of any nation would 
be an important factor as to whether you take them into 
your camp as an ally or not. I have no knowledge of the 
present situation in Yugoslavia, Senator. 

Senator Fulbright. The Congress was told, and the Com. 
mittee informed the Senate that they are Communists, 
that Mr. Tito is a Communist. And in spite of that, we voted 
aid. Do you think the fact they were Communists is suff- 
cient, well, that it ought to have prevented our aid to Yugo- 
slavia? 

General MacArthur. I would not pass any judgment upon 
it, Senator. 

Senator Fulbright. You made a statement just before lunch 
that interests me. You said in answer to a question by the 
Senator from Connecticut that the enemy—and it is important, 
I think, that we try to identify the enemy—is Communism. 

General MacArthur. That is correct. 

Senator Fulbright. What is your concept of Communism? 
I mean is this the Communism of Marx and Engels, or is it 
the Communism as practiced by the Kremlin, or just what 
do you mean by that? 

General MacArthur. Communism has many various fae- 
tors. The great threat in what is called present Communism 
is the imperialistic tendency or the lust of power beyond their 
own geographical confines. It is their effort to enslave the 
individual to the concepts of the state. It is the establishment 
of autocracy that squeezes out every one of the freedoms 
which we value so greatly. 

Now, when you help one Communist nation against an- 
other Communist nation, you, of course, accept certain 
definite risks. What those risks are depends upon the facts 
of the case. I haven’t got those facts. 

If there was any doubt about it, I should have said that 
you would have gathered the facts. You have had General 
Eisenhower, you have had the Joint Chiefs of Staff, you have 
had others that are charged with the responsibility. You 
acted, apparently. I do not see that my opinions would affect 
that action in any way, shape or manner. I have no opinions 
on it, except the general opinions of a layman. 

Senator Fulbright. What I am trying to do, while it would 
not affect that action, is to develop more clearly in my own 
mind—I hope also some of the other members of the Con- 
mittee—well, I should not say hope, I think they are inter 
ested, and are perhaps as unenlightened as I am about some 
of these concepts. I had not myself thought of our enemy as 
being Communism; I thought of it as primarily being Russia, 
an imperialist Russia. That is what interests me. 

General MacArthur. In that concept, Senator, I disagree 
with you completely. 

Senator Fulbright. That is what I was trying to develop 
there. 

General MacArthur. It happens to be that the Soviet is 
communistic, but if you think that Communism is limited t 
Russia, I would disagree with you completely and absolutely. 

Senator Fulbright. I did not say it was limited to Russia, 
but I would say this: That if the country that has no associ 
tion whatever with Russia, in fact is antagonistic to them, thet 
I do not see why, such as in the case of Yugoslavia, it is not 
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to our benefit to assist them. In other words, it seems to me, 

the present insecurity of the world arises from Russia’s im- 
rialism, primarily. To you that is not so at all? 

General MacArthur. I have expressed my belief, Senator, 
on that point. 

Senator Fulbright. Well, Communism, it seems to me, you 
do not fight Communism with a gun. It is sort of like sin, we 
are all against sin; you do not fight sin with anything tangible. 
Communism is an idea, but what really bothers us is when 

ple start to shoot. 

General MacArthur. I think you do fight sin with very 
practical weapons, and I think we are fighting Communism 
with very practical weapons. 

Senator Fulbright. You have been very eloquent about the 
fighting in Korea. Those people come down, and you shoot 
them and they shoot you. It does not matter whether they are 
Communists or not. If they are shooting at you, you want to 
shoot them, and you may have killed some that were not 
Communists. It is the tangible effect of it that bothers us. 

General MacArthur. They were Communists. 

Senator Fulbright. I do not quite follow the idea that it is 
Communism, as such. It is only because it is the tool of an 
aggressive country that has bombs and guns that really bothers 
us, is it not? 

I think there are some important conclusions that follow 
from whether or not one approaches it as to whether it is Com- 
munism or whether it is Russia. Do you see, for example, any 
real difference between Communism and Fascism? 

General MacArthur. I see great differences, Senator. 

Senator Fulbright. What is the difference? 

General MacArthur. I am opposed to both of them, but 
there are great differences. That is a great philosophical ques- 
tion that I would not care to try to discuss here. 

The differences between the various types of totalitarian- 
ism, the differences between the slaveries that are imposed by 
autocratic government—they are pernicious whether they are 
Fascist or whether they are Communist, but there are many 
differences between a fascist type of government, as I under- 
stand it, and a communistic type of government, as I under- 
stand it. 

Senator Fulbright. Well, what are some of the differ- 
ences? I do not see any, frankly, except the name. They 
seem almost identical. That is, Hitler and the Nazis, and it 
seems to me their problems would be almost the same, al- 
most identical, with very insignificant differences. 

I think it is important, for that reason, that you find, if 
they are just about the same, we find other countries in the 
world which we call Fascist, and are we to group them in 
the same category as the Russians, and her satellites? 

General MacArthur. The discussion has gone far afield 
from my scope, Senator. 

Senator Fulbright. I am sorry. 

Do you think that there is no chance whatever that a 
country like Poland—well, we will take China—that China 
can ever be disassociated from the Kremlin, the control of 
the Kremlin? 

General MacArthur. I have never said the Chinese were 
under the control of the Kremlin. 

Senator Fulbright. You don’t believe they are? 








General MacArthur. I believe there is an interlocking of 
interests between the Communist China and the Kremlin. 
The degree of control and influence that the Kremlin may 
have in China is quite problematical. 

Senator Fulbright. Well, do you think— 

General MacArthur. I have said that the main issues in 
Asia are the ones that I put forth in my speech. 

I tried, in defining China, to show the imperialistic lusts 
nd expansion that I believe animated them; but to pass from 

at— 

Senator Fulbright. The Chinese— 

General MacArthur. —but to pass from that, and have me 
pass judgment upon the various nations of the world, that 
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I have not been closely associated with, to criticize statements 
that may have been made in the political arena, to pass 
judgment on studies that my military contemporaries have 
made, without even amassing the facts, is quite unfair, 
Senator, in my opinion. 

In any event, I cannot give any authoritative report on it. 

Senator Fulbright. Well, would you consider that the 
authorities in China could make a peace with you, without 
the approval of the Kremlin? 

General MacArthur. A peace with me? 

Senator Fulbright. Well, with the United Nations, or with 
the United States. 

General MacArthur. I believe that there would be great 
possibilities of it. I don’t know what the action or the impulse 
would be from the Kremlin, I know no more about that than 
you do. 

I believe that the plan that I have put forward offers the 
only hope that I know of to stop that insensate slaughter in 
Korea, to give Korea and its nation a chance to survive. 

I believe we accepted that moral obligation, and I believe 
we should go through with it. , 

Senator Fulbright. Well, General, with all due deference, 
I think our first and continuing responsibility is to this coun- 
try, rather than Korea. 

I would not jeopardize this country— 

General MacArthur. I agree with you in that, too, Sen- 
ator; but I believe that they are parallel. 

I believe the interests of this country are involved in saying 
the lives of its sons, rather than embarking upon an indefinite, 
indecisive campaign which will sacrifice thousands and thou- 
sands of additional American lives. 

And, there is no sophistry of or philosophy of discussion 
that would change the view I have on that. 

I believe there is an excellent chance to do it. I believe 
there is no chance, if you decide otherwise, before you give 
an opportunity to practice and attempt the only solution that 
I know of which will bring a hope for a successful conclusion. 

Now, no man in the world is more anxious to avoid the ex- 
pansion of war than I am. I am just 100 per cent a believer 
against war. I believe the enormous sacrifices that have been 
brought about by the scientific methods of killing have ren- 
dered war a fantastic solution of international difficulties. 

In war, as it is waged now, with the enormous losses on 
both sides, both sides will lose. It is a form of mutual suicide; 
and I believe that the entire effort of modern society should 
be concentrated on an endeavor to outlaw war as a method 
of the solution of problems between nations. 

Now, you have an actual fact in Korea. You do have war. 
The great question is how are you going to end it. 

Are you going to let it go on indefinitely, destroying the 
fabric of society; or are you going to make an effort to end it? 

Are you going to let it go on indefinitely, on the plea that 
a still greater calamity might follow? 

You certainly have a tremendous calamity on your hands 
right now. 

You may avoid a future calamity. 

It is my belief that if you bring the Korean war to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, you will put off the possibility and dimin- 
ish the possibility of a third world war. 

It is my own belief, if you continue this thing indefinitely, 
it will eventually overtake you. It will spread. I believe that 
the plan and the policy I have offers the greatest hope for 
not having a third world war. 

Now those are my opinions. I am not trying to force their 
acceptance. 

As I said when I appeared before this Committee, I am 
not a voluntary witness, but those are my views and I repeat, 
there is no sophistry of argument of philosophical trends that 
will alter those basic facts, and those basic facts are all that 
I have tried to offer to this Committee or to the Congress. 

Senator Fulbright. I hope I haven’t offended you. I 
thought you were a voluntary witness, that we were mutually 
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trying to discover what are some of the truths underlying 
the greatest problems that have ever confronted us. 

I certainly am not trying to be critical of your efforts. I 
have this approach to you. You have been all over the world 
for a long time and had great experience. I think your views 
on any subject would be of value certainly to me and the 
Committee. 

I hope you do not think that because I asked you about 
something that is not in the immediate theater of Japan, that 
I was trying to be officious about it. I really think what you 
have to say, whether or not you consider yourself the author- 
ity, is of value to us. 

We are all seeking some light. I thought you were a 
voluntary witness who was here just trying to give us the 
benefit of your experience. There are very few people who 
have had the experience you have had. 

General MacArthur. I am very glad to accept the invita- 
tion of the Committee, but I am not trying to force anything, 
and the last impression that I would want to give is that I 
pose as an expert on world affairs. 

I have a vast experience in the Orient. I have been there 
in the last 14 years, and I am glad indeed to place my views 
before you, but to attempt to have me pose here as an expert 
on things that I have had no direct connection with places 
me in a very false position. 

Senator Fulbright. Well, I do not think you are posing as 
one, but most of us regard you as an expert whether you pose 
as one or not, but you can’t help that. 

General MacArthur. Well, Senator, if you do, you are 
wrong. 

Senator Fulbright. We do, I think; certainly most of us do, 
and not only in this field, because you have had such wide ex- 
perience before you went to the Orient. 

Well, I will try to get along. There is one other idea, Gen- 
eral, that I think many of us are confused about, and that is 
the idea that anything short of a complete victory in an all-out 
effort to end it by force of arms in the Orient would be called 
appeasement. 

In other words, the word “appeasement” has come to have 
a sort of all-inclusive meaning. It does not seem to me that a 
negotiated peace, for example, is necessarily appeasement. 
Do you think so? 

General MacArthur. Senator, I have my own definition of 
appeasement that might disagree with yours. I believe when 
you enter into war, you should use sufficient force to impose 
your will upon the enemy. The only purpose we have in the 
Korean conflict is to make the enemy stop his depredations. 
It isn’t his conquest. It hasn’t got an ounce of imperialism 
in it at all. 

I believe that we do have the power to do so without sacri- 
ficing any of our other interests, and I do not believe in doing 
so that we in the slightest degree prejudice the beginning of 
another world war. On the contrary, I have said repeatedly 
I believe that it would have the opposite effect. 

Senator Fulbright. Well, I understood at one time that you 
were willing to have a cease-fire in Korea, that is, short of 
an all-out victory, weren’t you? 

General MacArthur. I would be glad to have a cease-fire 
in Korea on honorable terms at any time. I have had no other 
thought and hope in the last 10 months than to bring it to 
an honorable end with the least bloodshed that is possible. 

Every recommendation I have made is to that end and to 
that purpose and none other. The glorification of a so-called 
over-all victory or conquest, as you put it, has never even 
entered my thoughts. What I am anxious to do is to bring 
the enemy to a round-table discussion on an honorable basis 
which will cause him to stop his depredation. 

He is the aggressor without cause or reason. He is the 
one that sprung that foul blow on us. It’s to stop that that 
we fight, and I say that anything that does not tend to stop 
that is in my lexicon appeasement. 

Senator Fulbright. Well, I think that puts a little different 
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light on it from what I had understood before; I mean that 
the only way would be in effect unconditional surrender. By 
the way, did you feel that the policy of— 

General MacArthur. I don’t know what you mean by “yp. 
conditional surrender,” Senator. The only thing that the 
United Nations and the United States as its agent has ever 
demanded is a liberated, unified Korea. 

Never by word or deed have they indicated that they had 
any other concept. The enemy, on the other hand, has openly 
announced its purposes which involve the complete destruc. 
tion of our forces, the complete occupation of Korea, the 
forcing upon Korea of a totalitarian system of government, 

All of those things have been announced, but the only 
purpose that we have, as I see it, is to stop the depredation 
of the Chinese Communist forces in North Korea, and their 
allies, the North Koreans. 

I have endeavored to the best of my ability to suggest a 
discussion of honorable terms to end this war. We have been 
met at every turn by that, by the introduction of other po. 
litical efforts, the recognition of Red China, which has 
nothing to do with the Korean conflict, the turning over of 
Formosa, which has nothing to do with the Korean conflict, 
Those are the insistence of the enemy before he sits down, 

Those, if they were accepted, would again fit my defini- 
tion of appeasement. 

Senator Fulbright. Well, do you feel our Government has 
accepted those principles that you have just mentioned? 

General MacArthur. Do I feel that our Government has 
accepted them? 

Senator Fulbright. Yes. 

General MacArthur. No, sir. Those are the demands of 
the enemy, and as I said today, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
within the month have recommended that, in the discussion 
of cease-fire terms, that neither of those appeasement poli- 
cies should be acceptable even for discussion. What the 
attitude of our Government is, I don’t know, but I would 
doubt very much that it would consider such terms. 

Senator Fulbright. Well, that is my impression. 

General MacArthur. What is that? 

Senator Fulbright. That is my impression, sir. 

General, would you care to say whether or not you feel 
that war with Russia is inevitable? I mean that question comes 
to all of us here, not only this year, but in this conflict that 
has grown up with Russia, it must be settled by war. Do you 
have a feeling or view about that? 

General MacArthur. No, sir, I do not feel that war is in- 
evitable. I believe that the great masses of the world, what 
you might call the ordinary men of the world, are invincibly 
against war. 

I believe that is so among the Russian masses, just as it is 
among our own people. 

I believe that the great tragedy ot the world today is that 
we have not been able to establish the mechanics to carry out 
the will of the common people that war shall be nonexistent. 

I believe that the same impulses against the destructiveness 
of war exist in common by all people. 

Now, war, you have got to understand the history of war; 
you have got to understand that in the beginning it was a 
sort of gladiatorial contest in which, when the opposing 
parties disagreed, they would agree to abide by the decisions 
of this gladiatorial contest. I suppose the beginning was the 
David and Goliath story in the Bible. It progressed from that 
into small professional armed forces, which would fight in 
some obscure corner of the world, but the results of that 
would be accepted in the chancelleries of the world, and the 
peace would be written. 

Gradually, with the scientific methods which have made 
mass destruction reach appalling proportions, war has ceased 
to be a sort of the roll of the dice to determine what the 
winner should be—which should be the winner, and dictate 
the terms. 

It has become an all-out effort. It has involved every man, 
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child and woman in the whole world. The integration of the I have one other question. It relates to a newspaper account. 
i, that world into this compressed community now which exists has I realize these are often wrong, but there is no better time 
== involved everybody. to either confirm or deny them than soon after they appear. 
sy [ tell you it has outlawed the very basic concepts, gentle- In the Washington Daily News of May 2 was an article by 
“ the men, upon which war was used as a final word when politics the United Press concerning you which caught my eye, and 
a5 - failed to settle international disputes. It is inherently a failure I wondered if you would care to either confirm or deny or 
” now. not comment—any way you choose. 
ey had The last two wars have shown it. The victor had to carry The first sentence starts out, “General Douglas Mac- 
opent the defeated on his back. I have been carrying with all the Arthur has informed confidants that he holds Secretary of 
ea resources possessed, and with the noble help of this country, State Dean Acheson primarily responsible for his discharge, it 
~a, the that defeated country in Japan, trying to save her from de- was learned today. However, persons who have talked with 
nment struction, and win her back into decency. the General recently state that he has neither the wish nor 
e only We paid, perhaps, 2 billions of dollars in that effort. We the intention of putting the finger on Mr. Acheson when he 
dation have been doing the same thing with Germany. We did win testifies before the Senate investigators tomorrow.” — 
1 their the war, but we did have to carry the loser. General, would it surprise you to know that the Secretary 
If you have another world war, you are going to get such of State in fact opposed your recall vigorously in discussions 
gest a destruction and destructiveness, I think it was a philosopher at the highest level? 
e been who said—since we are talking about philosophers—under General MacArthur. Senator, I have never made it a rule to 
er po- such conditions only those will be happy that are dead. try to answer newspaper charges. 
h has Now, the masses of the world are far ahead of their leaders, Senator Fulbright. It is all right. 
ver of I believe, in this subject. I believe it is the massed opposition General MacArthur. In this particular case, I want to say. 
onflict, of the rank and file against war that offers the greatest possible I have never met the Secretary of State. I have never at- 
wn. hope that there shall be no war. tributed to him in the slightest degree the decision of the Presi- 
defini- I believe it is the confession of defeatism in our civilization dent to replace me. I haven’t the faintest idea of whether he 
to say that war is inevitable. I believe the greatest mistake had any part or whether he did not have any part. As I say, I 
nt has that was made in the League of Nations was not to tackle have no personal acquaintance with him whatsoever. As far as 
1? that fundamental problem. this statement is concerned, it has absolutely no basis of fact. 
nt has It represented the highest hopes and concepts of mankind, Senator Fulbright. Thank you very much, General. 
and its main mission was to keep the peace, but it developed Senator Russell. Senator Cain. 
into a body which had all the weaknesses of a legislative Senator Cain. General MacArthur, all of us are deeply con- 
rds of group, which could not speak with the authority of elected cerned about matters of policy here at Home, but we are very 
” Staff representatives; it had all the weaknesses of a judicial forum mindful of the great responsibilities which have been im- 
ussion which did not have the moral and spiritual code which gave posed upon your successor, General Matthew Ridgway, in the 
- poli conviction to the world at large in its decision, and, execu- Far East. We Americans at home wish to help General Ridg- 
tthe tively, it had all the weakness that it did not have the agencies way in every possible manner. 
would under its control to carry out its decisions. It still remains a Would you care to reflect on General Ridgway’s capacity 
hope. as your successor? And, General MacArthur, I ask this ques- 
Senator Fulbright. General, I certainly— tion because I take for granted that General Ridgway was 
General MacArthur. That is a rather long and garrulous ordered to Korea with your concurrence. 
statement that I did not intend to load the record up with, General MacArthur. General Ridgway was my selection 
oi but it is the only way in which I could answer your question and recommendation as the commander of the Eighth Army 
ei as to why I believe that war is not inevitable. after the unfortunate death of that very magnificent soldier, 
t that Senator Fulbright. General, I am very glad to have that in General Walker. 
0 you the record, and I do not think it is loading up the record at I have known General Ridgway for 30 years. I don’t think 
all in the sense that it is superfluous. That is one of the you could have made a more admirable selection in the Far 
is main points. For my own part, I thoroughly subscribe to that, East than General Ridgway. I hold him in the highest esteem, 
what [ but you know very well there is a great difference of opin- not only as a soldier but as a cultured gentleman and one of 
icibly ion in that very question as to whether or not war is inevi- the most magnificent characters I have ever been acquainted 
table, and your opinion on it is a very important one because with. 
itis if you accept the principle that it is inevitable, you begin Senator Cain. General MacArthur, I think I ought to say 
to get into an entirely different approach to these prob- this off the record. 
; that lems, and I thoroughly agree with your position on it. (A discussion was had off the record.) 
y out General MacArthur. I understand thoroughly, Senator, that Senator Cain. General MacArthur, some of my colleagues 
stent you cannot abolish war unless others do it, and it is done in the Senate appear in days gone by to have been in doubt 
eness universally. about your military relationship with General Ridgway, who 
If you have one great power that keeps armed and succeeded General Walker, as you have stated, as Eighth 
war: threatening, the only way that you can meet force is by Army commander. 
vas 8 force, and I have to, and you have to, prepare for that. But It is my understanding that from the moment General 
osing sooner or later, if civilization is to survive, you have got to Ridgway reported to Korea until you turned over -your sev- 
‘sions tackle the main issue, and the solution is inevitable in the eral commands to him, that General Ridgway took his orders 
s the final analysis that war must go. and directives from you as Supreme Commander and from 
- that Senator Fulbright. Do you think the United Nations is you alone. 
ht in a reasonable approach to this problem? Is that understanding of mine, sir, correct? 
that Can you think of a better way? General MacArthur. That is absolutely correct, and I 
1 the General MacArthur. It is the effort we are making. don’t know how there could have been any more complete 
Senator Fulbright. Can you think of a better way? That co-operation, devotion and loyalty both ways than between 
nade is what we have all been trying to do. General Ridgway and myself. 
ased General MacArthur. I repeat that the mission and the Senator Cain. Thank you, sir. 
- the concept and the hopes which underlie the organization of General MacArthur, did I understand you correctly on 
ctate | the United Nations is one of the highest and noblest con- yesterday to have stated that your chain of command was 





cepts the world has ever had. through the Chief of Staff of the Department of the Army to 
Senator Fulbright. General, I have taken too much time. the Joint Chiefs of Staff, to the Secretary of Defense, to the 
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American Commander in Chief, the President of the United 
States? 

General MacArthur. I believe that is entirely correct. I 
can absolutely state that my channel of command was through 
the Army Chief of Staff to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Cain. Yes, sir. 

General MacArthur. From there up I believe you are cor- 
rect, but I would not be able to state it of my own knowledge. 

Senator Cain. Permit me to ask you a similar question. I 
have in mind the reference you made yesterday to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff study which was available for reaction last 
January and to which you addressed yourself on yesterday. 

I know, sir, that the Joint Chiefs of Staff are the principal 
military advisers to the President, to the National Security 
Council, and to the Secretary of Defense. 

Do you happen to know if the JCS reports directly to the 
President and to the National Security Council or does the 
JCS only report to those two principals through the Secretary 
of Defense? 

General MacArthur. I could not tell you. I do not know. 

Senator Cain. If you would not mind, General MacArthur, 
I would like to clear my own mind on what your mission in 
Korea was from the day you entered Korea last June, 1950. 

I notice from some statements offered in the Congressional 
Record of April 13 that a reference was made to a statement 
made by the President of the United States on Oct. 10, 1950, 
in which the President said with reference to your mission in 
Korea: 

“His mission”—referring to General MacArthur—“has 
been to repel aggression and to restore international 
peace and security in the area as called for by the United 
Nations. He”—General MacArthur—“is carrying out his 
mission with the imagination, the courage and the effec- 
tiveness which have marked his entire service as one of 
our greatest miiltary leaders.” 

General MacArthur, on October 6 Ambassador Warren R. 
Austin, in addressing the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, said this: 

“In June and July of this year’—referring to 1950—“the 
Security Council of the United Nations gave all the 
necessary military authority to the United Nations Com- 
mander to repel the aggressor army and restore peace in 
Korea.” 

I understood you, sir, on yesterday to have said that your 
mission in Korea was to clear Korea of the enemy—get that 
enemy out of Korea—and to make of Korea a free, united, and 
self-controlled nation. 

Did I understand you correctly on yesterday, sir? 

General MacArthur. That is correct. That is the initial 
resolution that the Security Council passed and the General 
Assembly confirmed early in October. 

Senator Cain. General MacArthur, may I ask you, sir, if 
the mission which was given to you by the United Nations 
and by the United States and by 53 nations of the United Na- 
tions, of which the United States is but a single member of 
the 53, has ever been changed by higher authority. 

General MacArthur. No, sir. The only change that has 
been made was the directive of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that 
my primary mission involved the preservation of my forces 
and the security of Japan. That was, of course, determinative 
on the tactical dispositions I would take with reference to 
my command. 

Senator Cain. 1 see, sir. Permit me to ask this. If this 
stated mission, which you have made very clear, which the 
Ambassador made clear, which the President of the United 
States made clear, which 53 members of the United Nations 
made clear, if that stated mission has not been changed by 
those in higher authority, how, sir, are we to reconcile the 
purpose of that mission, which was to free, clear Korea of 
the enemy and to repel the aggressor, with the restrictions 
which prevented your command and now the command of 
General Ridgway from carrying out that mission? 
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This is a question which the American people are in the 
process of determining for themselves, but I ask you: How 
do we reconcile these apparent contradictions? 

General MacArthur. I tried to reconcile them in my 
recommendations, and the recommendations of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff of January 12, which I read, would have 
corrected them. 

Senator Cain. General, I have understood you to believe 
very deeply—as, parenthetically, I believe, sir—that the Chinese 
Reds and the North Koreans must be opposed by the collec. 
tive power of all of the free nations and not by an inadequate 
attack by a handful of nations who are presently waging the 
war on the Allied side in Korea. 

My question: Have you any observation to make as to 
why, without prejudice of any kind, our allied friends 
throughout the world have been so very reluctant in the last 
10 months to take part in the Korean conflict and do you 
know what steps, if any there are, are being taken to sub- 
stantially increase the allied forces and contributions in 
Korea? 

General MacArthur. I will say, Senator, I think it was 
one of the greatest mistakes that the various members of 
the United Nations have ever made in not fully supporting 
the effort in Korea. 

Why they did not I cannot understand. It was against 
their own interest, I am sure. As far as I know, no material 
effort is being made to increase the strength of our forces 
there. 

Senator Cain. General MacArthur, a few minutes ago | 
understood that you and the Senator from Arkansas, Mr. 
Fulbright, were in substantial agreement that one of the 
major factors which will determine whether Russia decides 
to attack the United States at some time in the future will be 
Russia’s relative strength as compared with that of the 
United States. 

From that premise, unless we want to increase the chances 
of Russia deciding to attack us at some future time, should 
we not bend every immediate effort to conclude successfully 
the Korean conflict, because, for as long as it continues, 
does it not necessarily follow that Russia’s strength is in- 
creasing while the strength of the United States and some 
of our free allies is going down on a daily basis? 

General MacArthur. Yes, sir. You stated, much more elo- 
quently than I could, the concept I have. 

Senator Cain. On Wednesday, March 7, you made a public 
statement in Korea on which the Senator from Washington 
reflected briefly in the Senate. I read only two sentences. 

“On Wednesday, March 7, General MacArthur was 
moved again to speak of the future . . .” 

I was referring through that word “future” to a comparable 
comment you had made three and a half months before when 
you raised questions identical with those you raised on 
March 7. 

“General MacArthur said in language we can all un- 
derstand that this accordion war of ours can go on prac- 
tically forever without reaching a decision.” 

On the same day, March 7, at Lake Success, America’s 
representative on the Sanctions Committee. Mr. Ernest Gross, 
gave an interview to the New York Times in which he said 
a good many things, and I would like to quote just several 
sentences and ask your opinion on it, sir. This article said this: 

“The plan to contribute new efforts to increase contribu- 
tions of United Nations members to the International 
Army in Korea,” Mr. Gross declared, “was made before 
General MacArthur’s warning today of an indefinite 
stalemate.” 

The last paragraph of the interview, sir, says this: 

“The United States delegation’—referring to Mr. 
Gross—“shied away from further comment on General 
MacArthur’s statement, except to say that the United 
Nations Commander was not making recommendations 
but giving an analysis. ‘Any recommendations from the 
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Unified Command to the United Nations,’ he declared, 
‘would be made by the United States Government it- 
. 

My first question against that interview, sir, is this: Do you 
consider that in months gone by you have submitted analyses 
of the situation to your superiors at home or have you made 
recommendations to those at home who were in a position to 
take affirmative action on the m if they decided so to do? 

General MacArthur. Both. 

Senator Cain. You not only gave an estimate of the situa- 
tion from time to time, but from time to time you made posi- 
tive recommendations to those in higher authority? 

General MacArthur. Absolutely. I was in daily contact 
with Washington. I make a daily report—when I was in com- 
mand—not only a radio report, but a telecon every day. There 
jm’t anything that occurred that wasn’t only reported but 
discussed and approved. 

The final authorities in all decisions, except minor ones 
that were within the scope of my tactical authority, were 
submitted to Washington. 

Senator Cain. Permit me to ask this question, General Mac- 
Arthur, against the last sentence credited to Mr. Gross. “Any 
recommendations from the Unified Command to the United 
Nations,” he declared, “would be made by the United States 
Government itself.” 

General MacArthur. That is correct. The United States 
Government, by the initial agreement, was the agent for the 
United Nations, and I operated completely and absolutely 
under the control of our military high command here. 

Senator Cain. For a good many long and dreary and very 
sad weeks some of us in the Congress were of the opinion 
that we had to look to the United Nations for decisions that 
would resolve in any firm way the conflict in Korea. 

Speaking for myself, it was on March 15 that I read Mr. 
Gross’s comments, after which I began to look to my own 
Government, the United States of America. 

I think you have said, sir, in support of what Mr. Gross 
said, that decisions affecting the progress of the war in Korea 
are not made by the United Nations but are made completely 
by the United States of America acting as an authoritative 
agent for the United Nations. 

General MacArthur. There is no question, as far as the 
military campaign is concerned, that is correct. 
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Senator Cain. Well, I have labored this point a bit, but if, 
as a result, every American citizen learns to understand that 
the problem of decision lies within our own country and not 
at Lake Success, I think they not only will be properly ad- 
vised but we may be in a position to reach decisions of some 
character more rapidly. 

General MacArthur. The control of the operations, the 
military operations in Korea, are completely under our own 
military establishment. 

Senator Cain. You would have enjoyed many of the de- 
bates in recent months on this subject during which well- 
intentioned gentlemen of the Congress of both houses as 
I recall would rise and say, “Such questions as are being 
raised are being given due consideration by the United Na- 
tions and we look to them with great hope and expectation, 
but the fact in the case is that, with reference to the mili- 
tary operation, we must look to our own instruments of 
Government here in America.” 

General MacArthur. Exactly. 

Senator Cain. General MacArthur, it is my impression, 
sir, that you did not address or bid farewell to your troops or 
to the Japanese people, your friends, before leaving the Far 
East. I do not know this to be so, but should you care to tell 
me that it is so, would you give me your reasons as to why 
you thought it proper to do something which I as a lay per- 
son would think very unusual, and should you provide me 
with the facts of the case, I will be better qualified to respond 
to some of my friends in Korea who have written to me in 
recent weeks and said: 





“The General must have been busy or preoccupied, 
but we had no word from a man for whom we had fought 
and done our best for a good many long months.” 
Senator Green. Will the Senator yield for a question there? 
Senator Cain. No, sir. I am sorry. 

Senator Green. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Senator Cain. I would prefer, may I say— 

Senator Green. Because I believe the question and answer 
were misleading. I would like to draw attention that it be 
corrected if they are not. 

Senator Cain. I will prefer if my colleague will permit me 
just to let the General answer the question, and then if I 
have misstated the case, I shall certainly apologize first and 
submit to any correction. 

Senator Green. There wasn’t any intention of misstatement 
by anyone. 

Senator Cain. I thank the Senator. 

General MacArthur. It was a matter of great grief and re- 
gret to me that I did not regard it as appropriate to address 
the Command which I no longer possessed. The order of my 
relief was a summary one. 

I do not challenge it in the slightest degree directly or in- 
directly. It was the judgment of one individual. The final 
judgment will be made by public opinion and the historical 
future, but the order actually relieved me of the command 
upon receipt. 

I was no longer in command, and I did not think it was 
appropriate for me to encroach in any way upon the pre- 
rogatives of the Commander in Chief at that time, who was 
General Ridgway. It is a matter of the greatest regret that I 
couldn’t express the thanks and the gratitude for the loyalty 
and bravery and determination with which that command 
supported me. 

Senator Cain. I think you said on yesterday— 

General MacArthur. I can say almost the same of the Ja- 
panese people. I think both of them realize that it was not a 
failure on my part, a voluntary failure on my part, but what 
was forced upon me by the circumstances that existed. 

Senator Cain. I appreciate your answer, sir. I think that 
those in far places around this world are entitled to know 
the circumstances which made it, from your point of view, in- 
appropriate to bid them farewell after a close association of 
blood and friendship over quite a long time. 

On yesterday, General MacArthur, if I am not mistaken 
you said that your successor, General Ridgway, was as of the 
time you received the order relieving you from your duties, 
some three or four hundred miles away. 

General MacArthur. At that time General Ridgway was at 
the front. He was superintending personally the projected 
attack upon the enemy center at Chorwon. 

Upon receipt of the message I directed the Chief of Staff 
to phone him at once that he was in command, and I turned 
over to the Chief of Staff the functions of my command until 
General Ridgway could come over. 

Senator Cain. General MacArthur, you felt it was inappro- 
priate to address a message to the Japanese people or to your 
troops. But I am only a layman. I accept your version of its 
inappropriateness. It seems in terms of logic to me that if you 
receive an order which was to take effect on receipt of that 
order by you, that as of the minute you read that order you no 
longer were in a position, even though you might have strongly 
desired, as you did, to address any remarks except of an in- 
formal character to people over whom you no longer had the 
power of command. Is that correct, sir? 

General MacArthur. I would not have thought of doing it 
without obtaining the permission of General Ridgway. 

Senator Cain. General MacArthur— 

General MacArthur. I left Japan, Senator, just as rapidly 
as I could. I left within four days. 

Senator Cain. In our effort, sir, to get at the truth of all 
these considerations, we ask questions which might be con- 
strued to be prying, but they are only offered to help us. 
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I do know that the Secretary of the Army was a guest of 
yours—at least he was in your command post shortly be- 
fore you were relieved. May I ask if the Secretary of the 
Army gave you reason to believe that within the course of 
the next few hours you were to be relieved of all your 
commands? 

General MacArthur. I do not think Secretary Pace knew 
anything about it. Every impression I had was that it was as 
great a surprise to him as it was to me. 

Senator Cain. I have but several more questions, with your 
continued indulgence, General, which I appreciate very 
much. 

General MacArthur. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cain. A great many of us are uninformed on many 
subjects and, therefore, in our business we say things that 
are not always predicated on facts, 

One of my colleagues not very long ago offered a state- 
ment, I take for granted, in good faith, which I hold to be 
incorrect. I would like to offer it now to you in order 
that should you care so to do you would make any comment 
to it so it coincides with each other in the record. 

This gentleman said under date of April 11—which re- 
minds me, sir—what was the date when you addressed the 
Joint Session of the Congress? 

General MacArthur. I think it was the 18th, Senator. 

Senator Cain. If it was the 18th, this comment was made a 
week before, and you would have had an opportunity to 
speak for yourself. 

The comment is as follows: 

“Even if we are suffering, as the Senator says, 90 per 
cent of the casualties in Korea, it is still a limited engage- 
ment, and we are in a far better position in Korea to 
meet the added force of Red China—with the Allied 
powers who are with us there—than we would be in if 
we had to continue with what we are doing in Korea, 
and at the same time commit the monumental folly, 
which MacArthur has said is necessary, of sending an 
independent additional armed force from this country 
to the mainland of China.” 

General MacArthur. I don’t know who made it, Senator, 
but it has not the slightest foundation of fact, and I repudiate 
it completely. 

Senator Cain. Genera] MacArthur, Morgan Beatty, of the 
National Broadcasting Company, said in a recent hookup 
that on the 26th day of last June, General MacArthur him- 
self made the following statement to Ambassador Dulles, and 
to accredited news reporters: 

“Anybody who commits the land power of the United 
States on the continent of Asia ought to have his head 
examined.” 

May [| inquire if you recall having made such a statement 
to Ambassador Dulles? 

General MacArthur. I don’t know whether I made the state- 
ment, but I confirm absolutely the sentiments involved. 

Senator Cain. This reference to Morgan Beatty, which was 
made by a colleague of mine, who thought that you, General 
MacArthur, had made that statement to Beatty on June 26, 
and at a later date had said something different. 

The Senator to whom I refer went on to say that, with 
reference to the Beatty statement: 

“IT say that I not only agree with that, but I believe 
that any man in a responsible position in our military 
forces who would do that, which would amount to com- 
mitting our land forces against Red China on the main- 
land of China, not only ought to have his physical head 
examined, but ought to have his official head cut off.” 
May I inquire if, in your opinion, there is any legitimate 

reference to any attitude of yours, or any kind, character 
or description, in that comment made on the llth day of 
April, on the Floor of the United States Senate? 

General MacArthur. None whatsoever; and the other com- 

ments—all I can say as to them—“Amen.” 
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Senator Cain. One last reference, sir, to a well-intentioned 
comment from a colleague of mine, which I personally hold 
to be not in accordance with the facts, and I seek now to haye 
the American people get the General’s best views, in his own 
words, so they can make up their own minds. 

This Senator went on to say this: 

“I am endeavoring to answer the Senator’s question, 

“I may refer to General MacArthur’s lack of co-ordina- 
tion of command. I do not pose,” said this Senator friend 
of mine, “as a military expert. I gained only the rank of 
second lieutenant in World War I, and I managed to 
hold on to it for the duration; but I learned enough to 
know that any time a general loses contact with his forces, 
or any time he permits them to become hopelessly split, 
without liaison, and without intelligence, in an area where 
he does not know where the enemy is, or what the enemy 
is going to do, and acts on any such basis, he is liable to 
have the terrible thing happen to him that happened to 
magnificent MacArthur.” 

General MacArthur. Senator, that is a lot of poppycock, 

Senator Cain. I thank you, General. 

General MacArthur. I would agree that any general that 
did that should suffer the result; but that is just about the 
complete antithesis of the campaign in Korea. 

Senator Cain. Well, General MacArthur, these comments 
were made a week before you came home to say anything on 
the subject, and I think, and I will agree, that many a man 
can unintentionally make vast mistakes, when he has not 
bothered to raise a question concerning facts, with those 
whom we have a right to presume know what they are talk 
ing about. 

General MacArthur. Senator, it is pretty easy to make com- 
ments on things that are 10,000 miles away, and about peo 
ple who haven't the slightest information of what is going on 

Senator Cain. I thank the General. 

General MacArthur. It is more difficult to make mistakes 
of that sort, about things that are closer to us; but, over there, 
I wasn’t even aware that these comments had been made, 
until you read them. 

Senator Cain. I thought you were entitled to know what 
was being said by different sources in America. 

I have before me two brief questions which have been 
submitted by a friend of mine. He has asked me to ask them 
just as he has written them. 

General MacArthur, would you care to give us informatio 
on any Government employes involved in the Sorge spy 
case? 

General MacArthur. I know little about the so-called Sorge 
spy case. It was a study that was made by my Intelligence 
Service, and forwarded direct to the Central Intelligence 
Agency here. 

I would not be able to give you any information whats 
ever about it. I have not even read the reports, much les 
authenticated them. 

Senator Cain. If the Committee is interested in determining 
the facts in that case, the report to which you made refer 
ence is presumably in the custody of the Central Intelligence 
Agency? 

General MacArthur. If you want to know about the Sorge 
spy case, get it from General Willoughby. He is the Chie 
of Intelligence, G-2, of the Far East Forces. The entire cat 
was worked up under his control. He knows intimately 
every detail. I am sure he would be delighted to give you thé 
full facts. 

Senator Russell. I had not heard of that case. Would yo 
mind making a brief statement as to what it is? 

Senator Cain. No, sir. I am not here to probe into the back 
ground of questions, other than my own, sir. 

Senator Russell. I was not undertaking to do so; but 
thought it might be of interest to the Committee, if you 
the General would care to make a brief statement on it. 

Senator Cain. I was going to say, that I take it for grante! 
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that the Senator who had me ask the question would, as well 

gs any other Senators who are interested, write for the in- 
formation and have it made available to them, individually, 
through General Willoughby. 

General MacArthur. General Willoughby has the complete 
file, all documented. I have never had time to read it, myself, 
but he is just full of it. 

Senator Cain. The second question this Senator asked me 
to offer to you, sir, is this: 

General MacArthur, would you care to comment on the 
influence which Service, Lattimore, Vincent and other State 
Department advisers had in shaping our disastrous policies 
in Asia? 

General MacArthur. I would have no comment on that 
matter. 

Senator Cain. General MacArthur, may I express my deep 
appreciation for the fullness of your answers, and for your 
indulgence in taking the time to answer them. 

Senator Green. Would the Senator yield now for one ques- 
tion that I thought might fit in here? 

Senator Cain. If I am permitted to do so, sir. 

Senator Green. You asked General MacArthur as to the 
United States being the agent of the United Nations. 

Senator Cain. I did, at one point in my interrogation. 

Senator Green. And his answer was that the United Nations 
appointed the United States its agent, and you thereupon 
drew the deduction that your colleagues of the Senate had no 
right to refer to discussion in the United Nations about Korean 
matters, because they had been turned over to the United 
States; and I would like to ask the General whether the 
United Nations was thereby prevented from giving instruc- 
tions or directions as to the actions in Korea? Could not the 
United Nations give— 

General MacArthur. What their relationship might be, and 
what influence they might have with the Washington authori- 
ties is something that I have no knowledge of, Governor. 
Senator Green. But, so far as you know, had not the United 
Nations given instructions to its agent, the United States? 
General MacArthur. As far as the military operations are 
concerned, it was my understanding that the United Nations 
had turned over full and complete authority to direct the mili- 
tary campaign to our military authorities. 

Senator Green. But my question is: Couldn’t it modify 
those instructions, if it saw fit to, at a later date? 

General MacArthur. I couldn’t tell you that. I assume so. 
Senator Green. Well, we can’t take for granted then that 
it is a possible credit to it. 

Senator Cain: Senator Green, would you permit me to say, 
because I raised the question— 

Senator Green. I am just trying to clear this matter up. I 
am interested in finding out what the facts are. 

Senator Cain. Well, my purpose in raising the question was 
to determine where we could look for military decisions in 
Korea. 

We know that no military decisions outside of the basic 
authority has ever, at least to my knowledge, been made by 
the United Nations since June or July of 1950. 

On the basis of what the General has given as his best 
opinion, on the basis of what Mr. Gross, our official delegate 
of the Sanctions Committee in the United Nations has said, 
I think it is a fair statement of reasonable fact. I will stand 
to be corrected, that we must look to those witnesses who 









are coming up here in the next few days for advice on deci- 
sions and how they are to be reached with reference to Korea. 
General MacArthur. It was my understanding that the mili- 
tary operations in Korea were being handled completely and 
absolutely by our Joint Chiefs of Staff under the controls that 
exist of the American Government over them. 
All of my military orders and directives emanated from the 


Joint Chiefs of Staff and no other source. 


Senator Cain. Yes, sir. I think the date was the 11th of 


April, 1951, when our Chief Executive, in a radio message to 
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the people of the United States and to those of the world 

who listened to it, told all his listeners what was going to be 

done in Korea on the sole authority and responsibility of 
decisions reached by the executive branch of our Govern- 
ment. 

Senator Green. It is very true that such has been the case 
and is the case now. The question is whether the United 
Nations couldn’t modify the instructions given its agent. 

Senator Cain. Well, I would be all for that, sir. I would 
only hope they would make some decisions. 

Senator Russell. Are you through, Senator Cain? 

Senator Cain. I am indeed, and I thank you, sir. 

Senator Russell. Senator Gillette. 

Senator Gillette. General MacArthur, I was very much in- 
terested listening to the colloquy that you just had with Sena- 
tor Cain in which, if I understood it correctly, you made the 
statement that you did not question in the slightest degree 
the right of the President to recall you, the President as Com- 
mander in Chief. 

General MacArthur. That is entirely correct, Senator. 

Senator Gillette. Also you stated, I believe, that you were _ 
not consciously aware of any insubordination or any failure to 
carry out orders that would justify such an action. 

General MacArthur. Completely. 

Senator Gillette. And you further stated, if I understood 
you correctly, that the decision would be made at the bar of 
public opinion. 

General MacArthur. The ultimate decision, I think so. 

Senator Gillette. Before I comment further on that, may 
I say, General, that this is not a question of personalities so 
far as this body here is concerned. ‘ 

The American people, as you know, are tremendously con- 
cerned, tremendously confused, tremendously exercised, tre- 
mendously wrought up and tremendously worried over a 
situation that we find ourselves involved in, a situation where 
many of them felt we should not have been involved in Ko- 
rea, but we are involved. 

They are questioning why there was a reversal of American 
arms and who is responsible, you will recall, as a culmination 
of a number of events which has left our people con- 
fused, bewildered and agitated. As I understand the pur- 
pose of this group, it is to try to develop a basis of fact 
that we can, through the proper channels, make avail- 
able to the American people so that they can make the 
decision to which you refer. 

Then, sir, when you said a little while ago, and also yester- 
day—well, this statement was made a little while ago: 

“I have been here two days and heard no proposal 
to end the war from anyone here other than the proposal 
that was made and embodied in the four basic proposals 
that we had been discussing.” 

You made that statement? 

General MacArthur. Correct. 

Senator Gillette. You were not laboring under the delusion 
that the purpose of this group is to present a program or 
policy or that it has any such authority to do it, are you? 

General MacArthur. Senator, I don’t take unto myself to 
interpret anything that such a distinguished body as this 
does. 

Senator Gillette. When I say, General— 

General MacArthur. You determine what you do yourself. 

Senator Gillette. When I say our purpose—as one member, 
and a very junior member and, in fact, the most junior mem- 
ber—as I understand it, is to try to develop a factual picture 
for presentation to the public, and that that is our function, 
you are not prepared to disagree with that? 

General MacArthur. Not at all. 

Senator Gillette. Now, in that connection, General, you 
stated yesterday, and again today, “I appear today not as a 
voluntary witness at all.” 

For fear that might be misconstrued to your disadvantage, 
and be construed as that your appearance here was a com- 
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pulsory appearance, you did not intend that construction, 
did you, when you made that statement? 

General MacArthur. No, Senator. What I meant, not being 
a voluntary witness, that I had not suggested to the Com- 
mittee that I be permitted to appear to give my precon- 
ceived ideas. 

Senator Gilette. I was sure that was it. 

General. MacArthur. I was invited with the greatest cour- 
tesy and consideration by the Chairman, and I accepted 
my appearance here with a sense of the greatest distinc- 
tion. 

Senator Gillette. I was sure that was the meaning you in- 
tended to convey. 

General MacArthur. I regarded it as an honor to be per- 
mitted to do it. 

Senator Gillette. I did not want the record to carry the 
implication that you were here by compulsion; you merely 
wished to convey that you had not initiated the action by 
request to come and appear here. 

General MacArthur. Exactly, Senator. 

Senator Gillette. Now, there are a couple of questions I 
want to ask you and, believe me, General, I do not want to 
add to the burden of the long strain of the hours that you 
have been subjected to interrogation here, but there are 
two or three matters that, I believe, should be clarified, at 
least for my own thinking. 

On page 26 of the hearing yesterday, you used this lan- 
guage: “Even the reports which were normally made by me to 
the United Nations were subject to censorship by our State 
and Defense departments.” 

You did not mean to convey, General, that they did any- 
thing improper in censoring or changing your reports? 

General MacArthur. I did not attribute any such sinister 
purpose to them, Senator. I merely tell you the facts, that 
I was directed to make reports bimonthly, and it was directed 
that those reports should be submitted to the State and De- 
fense departments for such suggested changes as they desired 
to make. 

Senator Gillette. Yes. You made your reports to them? 

General MacArthur. A number of those reports; I made the 
reports, yes. 

Senator Gillette. And not to the United Nations? 

General MacArthur. I made the reports; they were to go 
to the United Nations ultimately, but they were submitted 
to the Defense and State departments; numbers of the sug- 
gestions they made of change, I accepted. There was the 
case that I spoke of in which they made suggestions of the 
introduction of what I thought was political slanting, and I 
objected, and the State Department, as I understand it, took 
the matter up with the Defense Department. They objected 
to my attitude in the thing. The Defense Department sup- 
ported my attitude, and said that they desired that the in- 
tegrity of my military reports should be maintained. 

Senator Gillette. Should be preserved? 

General MacArthur. Should be preserved. 

Senator Gillette. The Security Council resolution of the 
United Nations, July 7, among other things, states as follows: 
They recommend that all members providing military forces 
and other assistance pursuant to aforesaid Security Council 
resolution make such forces and other assistance available to 
a unified command under the United States; request the 
United States to designate the commander of such forces; 
authorize the unified commander at his discretion to use the 
United Nations flag; and request the United States to pro- 
vide the Security Council with reports on the course of action 
taken under the unified command. 

That very explicity provides that the reports to the United 
Nations must be made by the United States and not by the 
commander in the field. Is that not true? 

General MacArthur. I was directed, Senator, to make bi- 
monthly reports. I made them in that way. 

Senator Gillette. The only thing that I wish— 
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General MacArthur. These reports that went to the United 
Nations were over my signature, my reports. 

Senator Gillette. The only point that I have in mind, Gep. 
eral, is the criticism, if you intended it as criticism, that yoy, 
reports had been doctored or changed, when the pro- 
vision under which we are acting requires that the United 
States make the reports to the United Nations and not 
any commander in the field, or the commander of the 
unified forces. 

General MacArthur. The United States Government, of 
course. 

Senator Gillette. Makes the report. 

General MacArthur. They could have made any report that 
it desired. 

Senator Gillette. And they could base them on your reports, 

General MacArthur. But directed me to compose the reports, 

Senator Gillette. They could base it on your report to them, 
They could delete any of it, or they could make any additions, 

General MacArthur. They couldn’t over my signature, 
though, sir. 

Senator Gillette. Oh, no. 

General MacArthur. And the reports that were submitted 
to the United Nations were over my signature. 

Senator Gillette. They were actually made over your signa- 
ture? 

General MacArthur. The United States in the fulfillment 
of this resolution or directive directed me to make these re. 
ports. That was the responsibility that was reposed upon me. 

Now, the reports that I made had to be submitted to these 
two departments. They could have submitted my reports with 
any comments that they did not agree with this part, or did 
not agree with that part. They could have done anything they 
wanted. But the thing that I objected to was that they would 
submit a report over my name which I did not agree to. 

Senator Gillette. I think— 

General MacArthur. I accepted most of their recommend 
tions. 

Senator Gillette. I think you are wholly justified in that 
position. 

General MacArthur. But when it reached a stage where 
it was violative of my conscientious belief as to the integrity 
of what I said, I insisted that it should be done otherwise. 

Now there was no question that the United States could 
make any reports they wished, and on any report I made 
they could have made_any comment. They could have said, 
“This is a foolish report” or “We don’t believe in this, that 
or the other thing.” But the method that they used was to 
change the report over my signature. Now when I could 
agree to that, there was no objection, and I did in a majority 
of the cases. But when it became a question on which I did 
not agree, as I understand it, the State Department protested 
that to the Defense Department, and the Defense Depatt- 
ment supported me—that as long as the reports, as I had 
been charged with making those reports, that the integrity 
of the report should be preserved. 

Senator Gillette. I am in full agreement with that state 
ment, and I think it is a very fair one. 

Now I want to refer to this so-called compilation of reports 
and notes and various other sources that purports to be the 
substance of statements made at the Wake Island conference 
on Oct. 15, 1950. And in the letter of submittal to us—to ou 
honorable presiding officer here— 

Senator Russell. I received it as a servant of the Committee, 
so you are correct in stating “to us.” 

Senator Gillette. I also insist I am correct when saying ou 
honorable presiding officer. I insist on that. 

In this letter of submittal the statement was made, “Five 
copies of this report were forwarded to General MacArthu 
on the 19th of October and a receipt for them signed by Ger- 
eral MacArthur's aides on October 28.” 

If I understood you, General, yesterday, you said in effect, 
if not in words, that you had never read this purported compi 
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ation and knew very little about it, excepting the facts that 
had been called to your attention here. Is that correct? 

General MacArthur. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Gillette. Again I am compelled to advert to news- 
paper reports, which you dislike and which I dislike. But I 
read with some interest yesterday morning what purported 
to be a comment made by your aide, General Whitney, with 
reference to this matter. 

He was quoted as saying that these copies had been re- 
ceived but they were probably consigned to the wastebasket; 
that they were not interested in Tokyo in matters of this 
kind. 

You were also quoted in the same article as saying they 
would have as little interest as the report on the battle of 
Bunker Hill. 

Would you care to comment on that 

General MacArthur. Senator, the comment that the report 
had little bearing, and its comparison to the report on Bunker 
Hill was with reference to the release of the report here, 
which had taken place in the last 72 hours. It had no refer- 
ence to the receipt of this report in Tokyo. I did not need 
to read the report; I was present at the conference. I knew 
completely what had occurred there. 

What happened to the five reports that reached my head- 
quarters, I don’t know. I suppose they went into the normal 
files. 

Senator Gillette. You know nothing about that? 

General MacArthur. I am quite sure that if they were re- 
ceipted for by a member of my staff that they went into the 
normal files, 

Senator Gillette. And a reputed report of the conversation 
and a conference between the President of the United States 
and you and other high officials would have no interest to 
you at all? 

General MacArthur. I didn’t say that, Senator. 

Senator Gillette. Well, it had so little interest— 

General MacArthur. I said I need not read it in érder to be 
fully acquainted with what had occurred. 

Senator Gillette. And you don’t know what became of it? 
General MacArthur. I am sure they must be in the files 
in Tokyo now. 

Senator Gillette. But you did not read it at that time? 
General MacArthur. I did not, sir. Moreover, I want to 
repeat that the report, as I understood it, was merely the 
compilation of the recollections of certain of the partici- 
pants at the conference. I was informed by Mr. Ross, who 
was the publicity man of the White House at that time, 
that there would be no stenographic reports taken of the 
conference. 

When the conference was concluded there was a com- 
munique made, which was submitted to the President, 
and he approved it and I initialed it, after reading it, 
which purported to give out what had occurred at the 
conference. 

Now I have understood in the last 72 hours that there was 
some surreptitious eavesdroppoing, stenographic eavesdrop- 
ping, taken of that conference. I don’t know who ordered it, 
and J don’t know anything about it. But when I received the 
reports in Tokyo, I was under the impression that was merely 
the notes that may have been taken and the recollections 
of those who were engaged in the conference. My own 
recollection was all I needed in the matter. 

Senator Gillette. Well, the fact that you evinced no interest 
in it at that time when this compilation was received was 
not in any way based on the knowledge that you since said 
you learned in the last 72 hours. 
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General MacArthur. Not in the slightest. 

Senator Gillette. Not in the slightest? 

General MacArthur. No. 

Senator Gillette. Now, General MacArthur— 

General MacArthur. You have quoted General Whitney— 
Senator Gillette. I quoted what the newspaper said. 





General MacArthur. What was in the paper, yes. 

General Whitney has asked me to state, Senator, that he 
said nothing whatsoever about any wastebasket. He said dis- 
tinctly, as he recalls, that these reports had gone to our files 
in the normal administrative process. 

Senator Gillette. I thank you. Now I want to— 

General MacArthur. Now the comment was made about 
Bunker Hill and the release of this report, supposed to be 
top secret, six months after it occurred, when the issues were 
no longer in the slightest degree involved in the great ques- 
tions that are being decided here. That is what caused the 
comment that they were about as antiquated as a report 
would have been upon the battle of Bunker Hill. 

Why that report was released at this time, why it was 
kept secret for six months, why it was suddenly sprung, are 
matters for your judgment, not mine. 

Senator Gillette. Well, they are matters that we hope to 
inquire into, on which we can base our judgment. 

General MacArthur. Right, Senator. 

Senator Gillette. I want to ask you about a matter that I 
teel personally is the crux of this whole discussion. 

In your very outstanding speech made to the Joint Session 
of Congress you stated that our victory—speaking of the time 
that we had progressed to the highest point in North Korea— 
I am quoting now: “Our victory was complete and our ob- 
jectives within reach when Red China intervened with nu- 
merically superior ground forces. This created a new war and 
an entirely new situation, a situation not contemplated when 
our forces were committed against the North Korean invaders, 
a situation which called for new decisions in the diplomatic 
sphere to permit the realistic adjustment ,of military strategy. 
Such decisions have not been forthcoming.” 

Is that correct? 

General MacArthur. That is what I would say. There has 
been no change in the normal basic resolution which the 
United Nations passed which gave as our mission the liber- 
ation, unification of all Korea. The United Nations has not 
acted to change that mission which was dictated entirely 
when the North Korean was the only enemy. Since a new 
country, a new great military force, was thrown in against 
us, there has been no change in the basic diplomatic political 
decisions that have reached the command in the Far East. 
Those I have constantly asked for. 

The tactical control of the troops has been modified by our 
Joint Chiefs of Staff by the limitation that the basic concept 
that the commander in chief should exercise was the security 
of his forces and the realization that our main objective there 
was the protection of Japan. 

Senator Gillette. I believe I made the note yesterday when 
you made the statement with reference to this—that your im- 
plementation of the policy, as you then understood it in your 
capacity as the commander of the military arm was threefold: 
1, security of our forces; 2, security of Japan; 3, suppression 
of aggression in Korea. 

General MacArthur. That is correct. 

Senator Gillette. That was the mission. And so far as you 
have been advised in enunciation of policy to you as com- 
mander of the military arm, a policy for implementation, 
there has been no change? 

General MacArthur. That is correct. 

Senator Gillette. Up to the time of your recall from com- 
mand. 

Now, you referred to these four propositions. I am not going 
to take the time to read them, they are in the record a num- 
ber of times, but I am quoting again from your speech: 

“While no man in his right mind would advocate 
sending our ground forces into continental China, and 

such was never given a thought, the new situation did 

urgently demand a drastic revision of strategic planning 

if our political aim was to defeat this new enemy as we 

had defeated the old. Apart from this military need, as 

I saw it, to neutralize the sanctuary, protection given to 
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the enemy north of the Yalu, I felt that military necessity 

in the conduct of the war.” 
made these four things, and then these four propositions were 
enunciated, and again I quote: 

“It is my understanding that from a military stand- 
point the above views have been fully shared in the past 
by practically every military leader concerned with the 
Korean campaign including our Joint Chiefs of Staff.” 
General MacArthur. Correct. 

Senator Gillette. Now, in referring to these yesterday, you 
referred to a memorandum and read from a memorandum that 
I understood had emanated from the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
you setting forth in almost identical language these four ob- 
jectives; is that correct? 

General MacArthur. The study from which I read was the 
report of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the Secretary of Defense, 
a copy of which was furnished me for my information. 

Senator Gillette. And what did you understand it to be? 

General MacArthur. I understood it to be the recommenda- 
tions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Gillette. It has never been effectuated by any order. 

General MacArthur. No, sir. 

Senator Gillette. Up to the time of your recall. 

General MacArthur. No, sir. 

Senator Gillette. In your speech though to the Congress you 
said: 

“This represented my decision.” 

Now was it your decision that you made available to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff or was it a memorandum from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff of their policy that they made available to you? 

General MacArthur. I recommended to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff about 10 days before they made their recommendations 
to the Secretary of Defense which embodied all these views. 
Later the Joint Chiefs of Staff made this recommendation 
to the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Gillette. Using your language substantially. 

General MacArthur. I wouldn’t say using my language. 

Senator Gillette. Substantially? 

General MacArthur. But substantially the same idea em- 
bodied those. 

Senator Gillette. Well, then, it is your contention now, as 
you stated in this speech to the Congress, that: 

“I felt that military necessity in the conduct of war made 
necessary these four things,” and that you set them out, you 
as your policy, you, an implementing commander, but you 
set them out as your policy and made them available to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

General MacArthur. Not the slightest, Senator. You com- 
pletely misinterpret the facts. 

Senator Gillette. Oh, I hope I do. 

General MacArthur. I made certain recommendations to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Joint Chiefs of Staff made a 
study and embodied that study in their recommendations 
to the Secretary of Defense. 

They furnished me a copy of their recommendations to 
the Secretary of Defense which were those that I read to 
you. What I said in my speech to the Congress was the pre- 
sentation of my own ideas, and I said that those ideas were 
practically identical with those of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
on January 12 when they made this recommendation to the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Gillette. Of course you did not say that in your 
speech to the Congress, fixing the date. You said, and I 
quote: 
“From a military standpoint these views have been 

fully shared in the past by practically every military 

leader including Joint Chiefs of Staff.” 

General MacArthur. That is correct. 

Senator Gillette. You did not connect it with these memo- 
randa that you received on the 12th of January, that is 
correct, isn’t it? 

General MacArthur. I certainly had reference to it when 
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I wrote the speech, that and other conferences that I hag 
and other recommendations and studies that were made. 

Senator Gillette. Well, General— 

General MacArthur. I didn’t go into the categorical details 
of giving them January 12th. I did under the questioning of 
the Committee here. 

Senator Gillette. I think it has been sufficiently covered anq 
I am going to ask you four questions as rapidly as I can be. 
cause they are general in their nature and so that the comment 
can be in the record. 

In your speech before the joint meeting of Congress, April 
19th, you said: 

“War’s very object is victory, not prolonged indecis. 
sion. In war there is no substitute for victory.” 

I should like you to clarify precisely what you mean by 
victory in the conflict now being waged in Korea, and my 
question therefore has three parts: 

A. By victory do you mean the defeat of the Chinese Com. 
munist armies wherever they may be in Korea, in Manchuria, 
in China proper, or by victory do you mean what we meant 
in 1945 by victory over Japan and Germany, the total defeat 
of Chinese Communist power, military and political through- 
out East Asia? 

General MacArthur. I think I have answered that a num. 
ber of times, Senator, but I will do so again. 

The objective that I referred to by victory was to force the 
Chinese Communist armies to cease their depredations and 
attacks in North Korea. 

Senator Gillette. Yes, I understood that you had— 

General MacArthur. It had no reference to anything- 

Senator Gillette. You stated that several times. 

General MacArthur. —else except the application of such 
force as was necessary to stop that bloody conflict in Korea 
by the Chinese Communist forces being required to ceas 
their attacks and depredations. 

Senator Gillette. I think you have stated several times, « 
you have just alluded to, that your thought was that by th 
pressures exerted, as you suggested, the Reds might be in 
duced to cease their pressure in North Korea. 

It was something comparable, was it not—not in the way 
it was handled, but something comparable in its purpose to 
the diversionary attack that was made on Washington in the 
Civil War by Early in order to relieve the pressure on Rich- 
mond. Was that in a general way your purpose? 

General MacArthur. I would not make any comparison 
with General Early’s-attack in the Shenandoah Valley on 
Washington during the Civil War. 

Senator Gillette. But it was diversionary. 

General MacArthur. I repeat, Senator, that everything | 
have recommended and said and done is for the purpose of 
liberating Korea, stopping that savage conflict there, and 
forcing the Red Chinese from continuing their depredatiom. 

There is no further purpose that I have in mind or that the 
United Nations have in mind, or as they have announced 3 
being in mind, or that the United States has put forward any 
concepts that might be read into that statement; that we 
have any desire to invade China or destroy China or to de 
stroy the Communist armies, as they exist in China, as long # 
they stay within the proper proprieties of their own borders, 
is not correct. 

Senator Gillette. Now, my next question is: You have said 
the Chinese Communists’, and I quote, “interests are # 
present parallel to those of the Soviet.” 

Do you believe it would be in the interests of the Unitel 
States to try to turn Communist China against Soviet Russi! 
rather than to encourage their forming a solid front against w 

General MacArthur. I have frequently stated that I woull 
welcome and aid and assist, as far as was in my powél 
anything that would break up any Communist combine thi! 
threatened democratic countries. 

Senator Gillette. In the event that the steps you propo® 
against China did not lead to victory, but to prolonged war 
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fare between us and Communist China, would you say 
that such a war would tend to cement Russia and China ir- 
revocably together or to separate them and lead to hostilities 
between them? 

General MacArthur. I would not attempt to assay what are 
the strategic, political, industrial or commercial concepts, 
actions and plans of the Soviet, and the Communist Red 
Chinese Government. 

Senator Gillette. Right now, my last question is: In your 
April 19 speech you uttered the following truism, “The issues 
are global and so interlocked that to consider the problem of 
one sector oblivious to those of another is but to court dis- 
aster for the whole.” 

In the light of that truism, would you favor going ahead 
on our own in China, even if that brought about the loss of 
all support from our Atlantic Allies, even if that led to the 
breakup of the Atlantic Alliance, defending our eastern 
shores; even if that meant the loss of the right we now have 
to use the territory of those Allies in Europe, North Africa, 
and the Mediterranean for air and sea bases for our strategic 
air force and naval forces? 

General MacArthur. Senator, the plan that I propose, I 
believe, would be followed by the great majority of the 
United Nations—perhaps by all of them. 

I believe that we would not be isolated; I believe all they 
need was the leadership, which was necessary, and which we 
supplied in the beginning. I believe that everything that 
you picture there, the reverse would be accomplished by 
the plan that I propose. 




















Senator Gillette. I certainly pray that that is true, and I 
want to thank you— 

General MacArthur. That would be my hope and my ex- 
pectation. 

Senator Gillette. I want to thank you as one member of this 
Committee for being so considerate, so generous, and so 
frank, and apologize for taking your time. 

May I say in closing that I referred a moment ago to the 
vast interest of the American people in what we are trying to 
do here in bringing the facts to them, and, as proof of what 
Ihave referred to, may I say that last Thursday I had in my 
own office 5,000 letters of inquiry relative to the MacArthur 
recall. 

I answered in mimeographed form that we were going to 
try to develop the facts here. 

Yesterday I received 12, today I received four; so they are 
anxiously awaiting the results of the work we are trying to do. 

Senator Russell. My attention was diverted momentarily 
and I did not exactly catch the full purport of your statement 
with respect to the untimeliness of the release of the Wake 
Island report. 

I must assume full responsibility for that. I requested the 
Department, after I read a newspaper article in the New 
York Times, to supply me with that full report. I thought 
that, inasmuch as it had been injected into this controversy, 
it was the duty of this Committee to secure that report. I, 
therefore, requested it after I had read the article in the 
New York Times. 

It wasn’t requested with any idea of embarrassing anyone 
or influencing the Committee, but in my hope of getting all 
the facts in this case and to enable us to arrive at a de- 
cision based on the facts and on the truth. 

General MacArthur. My reference wasn’t made to the re- 
lease by the Committee, your actions—it was the previous 
telease made. 

Senator Russell. There was a news story on it. I don’t know 
how that occurred. 

General MacArthur. That is what my comment was ad- 
dressed to. 

Senator Russell. Senator Stennis. 

General MacArthur. The fairness and the splendid way in 
which you handled this discussion—I am glad to take this pub- 
lic opportunity to acknowledge with gratitude. 
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Senator Russell. Thank you. My only objective is to be fair 
and get all the facts. 

Senator Stennis. General MacArthur, reverting for a mo- 
ment back to the first thing that you mentioned here with 
reference to your recommendations to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
was the economic blockade of China— 

General MacArthur. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. Do you consider that very important and 
very vital then and now? 

General MacArthur. I do indeed, Senator. The lack of in- 
dustrial capacity of China makes her peculiarly dependent 
upon the imports that she receives. 

Senator Stennis. I don’t mean to repeat now the subject 
matter, but do you understand that the objection to putting 
in this blockade came primarily from England? If that is a 
fair question—you read a list of items yesterday or today that 
you considered very vital and they were all sent in by Eng- 
land, as I understood. 

Now, did you understand that the principal objector to this 
blockade was England? 

General MacArthur. I really couldn’t tell you, Senator. 
The list that I read this morning of those things didn’t come 
entirely from England. They came from various countries. 

Senator Stennis. The major part of them were from Eng- 
land, were they not? 

General MacArthur. I really couldn't tell you that. 

Senator Stennis. Well, anyway, on the sixteenth day of 
January— 

General MacArthur. The only point I made was they all 
came through Hong Kong, which of course is an English 
colony. ‘ 

Senator Stennis. On the sixteenth day of January, 
Senate Resolution No. 37 was introduced in the Senate, 
has not been acted on yet. It is very brief and I will 
read it: 

“Resolved, that it is the sense of the Senate that the 
United Nations should immediately take such measures 
against Communist China under Chapter 7 of the 
Charter of the United Nations as will be necessary 
to maintain or restore international peace and security, 
including the application by members of the United 
Nations of measures for complete interruption of eco- 
nomic relations and of rail, sea, air, postal, telegraphic, 
radio, and other means of communication, the sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations, and operations by 
air, sea, or land forces of members of the United 
Nations.” 

Now, your testimony here really coincides with and 
approves that resolution, doesn’t it? 

General MacArthur. Yes, sir. I think that would have been 
a very wise resolution. 

Senator Stennis. Now, General, with reference to this com- 
mand, you say the United States had complete author- 
ity to give all military orders in the name of the United 
Nations, but at the same tim¢ Uiat didn’t apply to military 
questions that might also involve political considerations, 
did it? 

In other words, our Government, as you understood, 
was conferring all the time with the United Nations on 
these matters. 

General MacArthur. That is correct. I was referring to the 
military operations. 

Senator Stennis. Now, I will ask that question— 

General MacArthur. In order to clarify any misconception 
that may have arisen, I think it is a very wise thing. You have 
got to have a centralized control of military operations. Di- 
vided controls means disaster. 

Senator Stennis. But for the failure of these four points 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff handed to you in January, based 
upon your recommendations at least in great part, the failure 
of those to be carried out now, what was England’s position 
on that, if you know? 
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the enemy north of the Yalu, I felt that military necessity 

in the conduct of the war.” 
made these four things, and then these four propositions were 
enunciated, and again I quote: 

“It is my understanding that from a military stand- 
point the above views have been fully shared in the past 
by practically every military leader concerned with the 
Korean campaign including our Joint Chiefs of Staff.” 
General MacArthur. Correct. 

Senator Gillette. Now, in referring to these yesterday, you 
referred to a memorandum and read from a memorandum that 
I understood had emanated from the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
you setting forth in almost identical language these four ob- 
jectives; is that correct? 

General MacArthur. The study from which I read was the 
report of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the Secretary of Defense, 
a copy of which was furnished me for my information. 

Senator Gillette. And what did you understand it to be? 

General MacArthur. I understood it to be the reeommenda- 
tions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Gillette. It has never been effectuated by any order. 

General MacArthur. No, sir. 

Senator Gillette. Up to the time of your recall. 

General MacArthur. No, sir. 

Senator Gillette. In your speech though to the Congress you 
said: 

“This represented my decision.” 

Now was it your decision that you made available to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff or was it a memorandum from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff of their policy that they made available to you? 

General MacArthur. I recommended to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff about 10 days before they made their recommendations 
to the Secretary of Defense which embodied all these views. 
Later the Joint Chiefs of .Staff made this recommendation 
to the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Gillette. Using your language substantially. 

General MacArthur. I wouldn’t say using my language. 

Senator Gillette. Substantially? 

General MacArthur. But substantially the same idea em- 
bodied those. 

Senator Gillette. Well, then, it is your contention now, as 
you stated in this speech to the Congress, that: 

“I felt that military necessity in the conduct of war made 
necessary these four things,” and that you set them out, you 
as your policy, you, an implementing commander, but you 
set them out as your policy and made them available to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

General MacArthur. Not the slightest, Senator. You com- 
pletely misinterpret the facts. 

Senator Gillette. Oh, I hope I do. 

General MacArthur. I made certain recommendations to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Joint Chiefs of Staff made a 
study and embodied that study in their recommendations 
to the Secretary of Defense. 

They furnished me a copy of their recommendations to 
the Secretary of Defense which were those that I read to 
you. What I said in my speech to the Congress was the pre- 
sentation of my own ideas, and I said that those ideas were 
practically identical with those of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
on January 12 when they made this recommendation to the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Gillette. Of course you did not say that in your 
speech to the Congress, fixing the date. You said, and I 
quote: 
“From a military standpoint these views have been 

fully shared in the past by practically every military 

leader including Joint Chiefs of Staff.” 

General MacArthur. That is correct. 

Senator Gillette. You did not connect it with these memo- 
randa that you received on the 12th of January, that is 
correct, isn’t it? 

General MacArthur. I certainly had reference to it when 
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I wrote the speech, that and other conferences that | had 
and other recommendations and studies that were made, 

Senator Gillette. Well, General— 

General MacArthur. I didn’t go into the categorical detaik 
of giving them January 12th. I did under the questioning of 
the Committee here. 

Senator Gillette. I think it has been sufficiently covered anj 
I am going to ask you four questions as rapidly as I can he. 
cause they are general in their nature and-so that the comment 
can be in the record. 

In your speech before the joint meeting of Congress, April 
19th, you said: 

“War's very object is victory, not prolonged indecis. 
sion. In war there is no substitute for victory.” 

I should like you to clarify precisely what you mean ly 
victory in the conflict now being waged in Korea, and my 
question therefore has three parts: 

A. By victory do you mean the defeat of the Chinese Com. 
munist armies wherever they may be in Korea, in Manchuria, 
in China proper, or by victory do you mean what we meant 
in 1945 by victory over Japan and Germany, the total defeat 
of Chinese Communist power, military and political through. 
out East Asia? 

General MacArthur. I think I have answered that a num. 
ber of times, Senator, but I will do so again. 

The objective that I referred to by victory was to force the 
Chinese Communist armies to cease their depredations and 
attacks in North Korea. 

Senator Gillette. Yes, I understood that you had— 

General MacArthur. It had no reference to anything— 

Senator Gillette. You stated that several times. 

General MacArthur. —else except the application of such 
force as was necessary to stop that bloody conflict in Korea 
by the Chinese Communist forces being required to cease 
their attacks and depredations. 

Senator Gillette. I think you have stated several times, x 
you have just alluded to, that your thought was that by th 
pressures exerted, as you suggested, the Reds might be in 
duced to cease their pressure in North Korea. 

It was something comparable, was it not—not in the way 
it was handled, but something comparable in its purpose to 
the diversionary attack that was made on Washington in the 
Civil War by Early in order to relieve the pressure on Rich- 
mond. Was that in a general way your purpose? 

General MacArthur. I would not make any comparison 
with General Early’s. attack in the Shenandoah Valley on 
Washington during the Civil War. 

Senator Gillette. But it was diversionary. 

General MacArthur. I repeat, Senator, that everything I 
have recommended and said and done is for the purpose of 
liberating Korea, stopping that savage conflict there, and 
forcing the Red Chinese from continuing their depredation. 

There is no further purpose that I have in mind or that the 
United Nations have in mind, or as they have announced a 
being in mind, or that the United States has put forward any 
concepts that might be read into that statement; that we 
have any desire to invade China or destroy China or to de 
stroy the Communist armies, as they exist in China, as long « 
they stay within the proper proprieties of their own border, 
is not correct. 

Senator Gillette. Now, my next question is: You have said 
the Chinese Communists’, and I quote, “interests are a 
present parallel to those of the Soviet.” 

Do you believe it would be in the interests of the United 
States to try to turn Communist China against Soviet Russi 
rather than to encourage their forming a solid front against uw’ 

General MacArthur. I have frequently stated that I woull 
welcome and aid and assist, as far as was in my powel, 
anything that would break up any Communist combine that 
threatened democratic countries. 

Senator Gillette. In the event that the steps you propos 
against China did not lead to victory, but to prolonged war 
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fare between us and Communist China, would you say 
that such a war would tend to cement Russia and China ir- 
revocably together or to separate them and lead to hostilities 
between them? 

General MacArthur. I would not attempt to assay what are 
the strategic, political, industrial or commercial concepts, 
actions and plans of the Soviet, and the Communist Red 
Chinese Government. 

Senator Gillette. Right now, my last question is: In your 
April 19 speech you uttered the following truism, “The issues 
are global and so interlocked that to consider the problem of 
one sector oblivious to those of another is but to court dis- 
aster for the whole.” 

In the light of that truism, would you favor going ahead 
on our own in China, even if that brought about the loss of 
all support from our Atlantic Allies, even if that led to the 
breakup of the Atlantic Alliance, defending our eastern 
shores; even if that meant the loss of the right we now have 
to use the territory of those Allies in Europe, North Africa, 
and the Mediterranean for air and sea bases for our strategic 
air force and naval forces? 

General MacArthur. Senator, the plan that I propose, I 
believe, would be followed by the great majority of the 
United Nations—perhaps by all of them. 

I believe that we would not be isolated; I believe all they 
need was the leadership, which was necessary, and which we 
supplied in the beginning. I believe that everything that 
you picture there, the reverse would be accomplished by 
the plan that I propose. 

Senator Gillette. I certainly pray that that is true, and I 
want to thank you— 

General MacArthur. That would be my hope and my ex- 
pectation. 

Senator Gillette. I want to thank you as one member of this 
Committee for being so considerate, so generous, and so 
frank, and apologize for taking your time. 

May I say in closing that I referred a moment ago to the 
vast interest of the American people in what we are trying to 
do here in bringing the facts to them, and, as proof of what 
I have referred to, may I say that last Thursday I had in my 
own office 5,000 letters of inquiry relative to the MacArthur 
recall. 
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I answered in mimeographed form that we were going to 
try to develop the facts here. 

Yesterday I received 12, today I received four; so they are 
anxiously awaiting the results of the work we are trying to do. 

Senator Russell. My attention was diverted momentarily 
and I did not exactly catch the full purport of your statement 
with respect to the untimeliness of the release of the Wake 
Island report. 

I must assume full responsibility for that. I requested the 
Department, after I read a newspaper article in the New 
York Times, to supply me with that full report. I thought 
that, inasmuch as it had been injected into this controversy, 
it was the duty of this Committee to secure that report, I, 
therefore, requested it after I had read the article in the 
New York Times. 

It wasn’t requested with any idea of embarrassing anyone 
or influencing the Committee, but in my hope of getting all 
the facts in this case and to enable us to arrive at a de- 
cision based on the facts and on the truth. 

General MacArthur. My reference wasn’t made to the re- 
lease by the Committee, your actions—it was the previous 
release made. 

Senator Russell. There was a news story on it. I don’t know 
how that occurred. 

General MacArthur. That is what my comment was ad- 
dressed to. 

Senator Russell. Senator Stennis. 

General MacArthur. The fairness and the splendid way in 
which you handled this discussion—I am glad to take this pub- 
lic opportunity to acknowledge with gratitude. 
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Senator Russell. Thank you. My only objective is to be fair 
and get all the facts. 

Senator Stennis. General MacArthur, reverting for a mo- 
ment back to the first thing that you mentioned here with 
reference to your recommendations to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
was the economic blockade of China— 

General MacArthur. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. Do you consider that very important and 
very vital then and now? 

General MacArthur. I do indeed, Senator. The lack of in- 
dustrial capacity of China makes her peculiarly dependent 
upon the imports that she receives. 

Senator Stennis. I don’t mean to repeat now the subject 
matter, but do you understand that the objection to putting 
in this blockade came primarily from England? If that is a 
fair question—you read a list of items yesterday or today that 
you considered very vital and they were all sent in by Eng- 
land, as I understood. 

Now, did you understand that the principal objector to this 
blockade was England? 

General MacArthur. I really couldn’t tell you, Senator. 
The list that I read this morning of those things didn’t come 
entirely from England. They came from various countries. 

Senator Stennis. The major part of them were from Eng- 
land, were they not? 

General MacArthur. I really couldn’t tell you that. 

Senator Stennis. Well, anyway, on the sixteenth day of 
January— 

General MacArthur. The only point I made was they all 
came through Hong Kong, which of course is an English 
colony. 

Senator Stennis. On the sixteenth’ day of January, 
Senate Resolution No. 37 was introduced in the Senate, 
has not been acted on yet. It is very brief and I will 
read it: 

“Resolved, that it is the sense of the Senate that the 
United Nations should immediately take such measures 
against Communist China under Chapter 7 of the 
Charter of the United Nations as will be necessary 
to maintain or restore international peace and security, 
including the application by members of the United 
Nations of measures for complete interruption of eco- 
nomic relations and of rail, sea, air, postal, telegraphic, 
radio, and other means of communication, the sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations, and operations by 
air, sea, or land forces of members of the United 
Nations.” 

Now, your testimony here really coincides with and 
approves that resolution, doesn’t it? 

General MacArthur. Yes, sir. I think that would have been 
a very wise resolution. 

Senator Stennis. Now, General, with reference to this com- 
mand, you say the United States had complete author- 
ity to give all military orders in the name of the United 
Nations, but at the same tim¢ tat didn’t apply to military 
questions that might also involve political considerations, 
did it? 

In other words, our Government, as you understood, 
was conferring all the time with the United Nations on 
these matters. 

General MacArthur. That is correct. I was referring to the 
military operations. 

Senator Stennis. Now, I will ask that question— 

General MacArthur. In order to clarify any misconception 
that may have arisen, I think it is a very wise thing. You have 
got to have a centralized control of military operations. Di- 
vided controls means disaster. 

Senator Stennis. But for the failure of these four points 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff handed to you in January, based 
upon your recommendations at least in great part, the failure 
of those to be carried out now, what was England’s position 
on that, if you know? 
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General MacArthur. As the press reported, she was gen- 
erally in opposition. 

Senator Stennis. Generally in opposition to the ultimatum 
to China? 

General MacArthur. That is correct—so reported in the 
press. 

Senator Stennis. I have never heard that—you say accord- 
ing to the press reports—I have never heard that there was 
any other contention about it, have you? 

General MacArthur. I don’t recall. 

Senator Stennis. Anything to refute those press reports? 

General MacArthur. There were other nations reported in 
the press that were opposed to it in addition to England. 

Senator Stennis. Now, I will try to be brief here. It seems 
to me that we are just facing a decision here between extend- 
ing our military forces in Korea along your lines or along 
some affirmative lines and pulling out of Korea. That is a 
choice between those two. 

Isn’t that what it will lead to right away—either extend 
affirmatively the military forces, according to your plan or 
some plan, or just withdraw from Korea? 

General MacArthur. You could evacuate Korea, or you 
could continue the indecisive campaign, or you could pursue 
it to.a victorious conclusion, which was the proposal I made. 

Senator Stennis. But, if we pull out of Korea, that more or 
less abandons the United Nations and almost causes the col- 
lapse of it; is that your idea? 

General MacArthur. It would be the complete abandon- 
ment of the moral status of those nations that had gone in 
there. It would mean probably the annihilation of Korea, and 
the Korean nation. 

{t would mean that the entire Far East would conclude 
that they had been abandoned to Communist aggression. 

Senator Stennis. That would be an abandonment of the 
United Nations, in the East, anyway, in the Pacific. 

General MacArthur. That would be my interpretation, be- 
yond any question. 

Senator Stennis. Now, without wanting to repeat at all, but 
one thing that concerned me that you have said—your opinion 
is that China is already using all the force and throwing all 
in on us that she can now. 

Would you elaborate on that some? 

General MacArthur. I believe that China is maintaining the 
maximum of military force of which she is capable in the 
progressing of the Korean campaign. 

Senator Stennis. That she couldn’t maintain a foreign army 
to any futher extent than she is now? Did I get the idea 
correctly? 

General MacArthur. I believe she is pretty well committed 
in the Korean campaign as it exists at the present time. I 
believe that practically the maximum effort that she is mili- 
tarily capable of is being exerted in Korea at the present time. 

Senator Stennis. With little left at home then for further 
strength? 

General MacArthur. She has other commitments, of course. 
She has the commitments of her own defense; she is committed 
to some extent on her borders in other areas. 

I don’t mean to say every soldier China has is there. I 
believe that under the commitments and responsibilities that 
she has she is putting the maximum of force that she is cap- 
able of into the Korean campaign. 

It is her major military objective at the present time as 
I see it. 

Senator Stennis. General, you have certainly changed my 
mind some as to the ability of the United States to maintain 
a naval and air war effectively and bring China to terms 
perhaps in that way. 

Now, you don’t recommend the landing of any ground 
troops on the mainland of China, and you do recommend, 
though, the support of Chiang, and you say that you would 
give him the proper support to keep him on the Chinese 
mainland. What did you mean by that? Wouldn't that 
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involve landing troops there of our own if he got in 
trouble? 

General MacArthur. I didn’t say, Senator, that we should 
maintain the Republic of China’s forces on the mainland I 
said that the utilization of those forces should be left to 
the decision of the Chinese Commander in Chief, and jn his 
decisions we should give him such support as we were 
capable of without the involvement of ground forces of our 
own on the Chinese mainland. 

I went on to say that the commission that we appointed 
down there had made complete recommendations ag ty 
what was necessary in the way of supply and technic 
assistance to make his forces on Formosa, to put them iy 
battle trim. 

Senator Stennis. Senator Hickenlooper suggests that, while 
we are on this point, your statement here the other day tha 
it would relieve the pressure on Korea for the troops o 
Formosa to be now utilized, he observed and wants me ty 
ask if it wouldn’t also relieve, help with the situation 
in Indo-China with the French fighting the Communists 
there. 

General MacArthur. To open or to threaten—even to threat. 
en to open another front would relieve the pressures on al] 
existing fronts. It would require the concentration of Chinese 
troops in a different area from which they can be concep. 
trated now. It would tend to divide and disintegrate the 
potential military force that Red China possesses. 

Senator Stennis. General MacArthur, this morning | uw. 
derstood you to say that you believe we can defend—yoy 
were talking about the United States—believe that we ca 
defend every place from Communism—you are meaning 
world-wide—anything else is defeatism; if we cannot meet and 
defeat him, we court our own destruction. 

That is the memorandum I made. 

Can we defend every place, world-wide, from Communisn 
with no better co-operation than we are getting now from th 
other free nations? 

General MacArthur. My concept of course, Senator, wa 
that we are opposing Communism. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

General MacArthur, That we shall assist wherever we can 
in that opposition. I did not mean to convey that the United 
States should defend every mile of the world that was threat- 
ened by attack or might be attacked, but that we should a- 
sist those that would resist it to the maximum of our capacity 
without destroying ourselves. 

Senator Stennis. Well, yes, I emphasize this present lack of 
co-operation. We are faced here with a terrible budget and 
we have a limitation of man power, as you know, and we have 
got to make decisions some way here as to how far we can go. 

In other words, I have said we must draw a line somewhere 
in the Pacific. I wouldn’t begin to say where we draw it, 
but, unless we get better co-operation, I do not believe we 
can go on a world-wide concept. 

General MacArthur. I don’t believe that you can reduc 
the problem of resisting Communist aggression by the simpk 
process of drawing lines on the map and saying, “You shat! 
go beyond this line.” 

I believe where the aggression shows its face, we should 
attempt to meet it. I believe that it has very definitely show 
its face in Korea. That is where the main fighting is going 
on, and that therefore we should meet it there. 

Senator Stennis. But there is also involved in this— 

General MacArthur. If it should spring up in some othe 
area, the military possibilities of that area would determi 
what we could do in the way of assistance, and always, # 
answer the spirit of your question, we must rely largely upd 
the determination and purpose of that sector which is threat 
ened to do its utmost to resist. In Korea, the South Koreati 
have gone to the maximum on that. 

Senator Stennis. And at the same time, though, how far * 
can go is also going to be determined by the co-operation Wt 
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from other major free nations, and it has not been forth- 
coming this time to your expectation or your desires, I am 


a MacArthur. I would hope that they would do more 
than they have, especially in Korea. 
Senator Stennis. Well, they will just have to do more if 
the United Nations is going to be a success, will they not? 
General MacArthur. If the United Nations was a success, 
I believe that is one of the components that-would produce 
that success. 

I think, as I said this morning, that one of the great 
weaknesses that are developing in that organization is the 
failure of the members to carry out what I regard as their 
full responsibilities in action which they have taken as a 
group. ; 

Senator Stennis. Well, now, General MacArthur, did Rus- 
sia, just putting it briefly, do you think that Russia inspired 
this attack by North Korea on South Korea? Do you think that 
it was primarily inspired by Russia, by China or just who? 

General MacArthur. I couldn’t tell you that, Senator. 

Senator Stennis. J think your ideas would be very 
helpful. 

General MacArthur. But I am very definitely convinced 
that all three were in the general conspiracy to make that 
attack in North Korea. 

It could not have been launched by the North Koreans 
without the supplies which were furnished them by the Soviet. 
It could not have been kept up without the actual national 
assistance by the Chinese Red Army. 





I am quite sure that there must have been some type of 
agreement between those three before the attack was launched, 
and I believe it was conceived months before it was actually 
launched. It takes time to organize such an army as that 
North Korean Army was. 

It should not be discounted. I have either fought with or 
against practically the soldiers of all countries in the world, 
and professionally, without reference to the savagery and the 
brutality practiced by the North Koreans or their ideologies, 
professionally they were worthy of the highest admiration. 
They were an excellent force. 

Senator Stennis. General MacArthur, I certainly thank you 








for the fine enlightenment you have given me during these 
hearings. It is very helpful indeed. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russell. Senator Long. 

Senator Long. General MacArthur, permit me also to ex- 
press my admiration for the record you have made, for you as 
an individual and also as a witness. You have been a mag- 
nificent witness here and extremely helpful to us. 

General MacArthur. Thank you, Senator. I remember a day 
in this very room when I saw your brother. I was the Chief 
of Staff. That is the last time I saw him. 

Senator Long. I believe that was my father, sir. 

General MacArthur. Your father. I didn’t realize you were 
quite that young. 

Senator Long. General, you have indicated that if Russia 
intends to attack us, that in your judgment one of the main 
items would be their ultimate chance for success which as you 
described would be based largely on the relativity of forces; 
in other words, that they do not want to start a war unless 
they could win it. 

General MacArthur. That is correct. 

Senator Long. And that is why you do not believe that 
Russia would come in in the event that we carry out the 
recommendations that you have made. 

General MacArthur. That is correct. 

Senator Long. Now, following that thought, would it not 
tend to delay war or to persuade Russia that we should not 
have war if we arm this nation and made it as strong militarily 
as we could within the limits of our ability to maintain such an 
establishment? 

General MacArthur. I am wholeheartedly for preparedness 
by this nation in the present condition of world affairs. 
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Senator Long. Now, you have not attempted to pass on 
how many troops we should have, but you do believe that we 
should attempt, as I take it, to maintain a defense establish- 
ment that could win a war against Russia if we had to fight 
one against Russia? 

General MacArthur. That would be adequate, yes, sir. 

Senator Long. And to maintain one less than that or less 
than sufficient to win a war against Russia, if she attacked us, 
would be only to invite attack. I believe that you would prob- 
ably agree with that. 

General MacArthur. I think the silliest thing in all warfare 
is to build up an armed force that can’t win. 

Senator Long. Sort of like trying to maintain a— 

General MacArthur. You throw the money away and all 
you will do is to take the loser’s end. 

Senator Long. At one time we had a great football team 
at my State University, and it cost a lot of money to keep it 
up, but the football team more than paid its expenses because 
it won games and the crowds came out. 

A little while later on we had a losing football team. It did 
not cost as much to maintain the football team but it cost the 
University a lot of money to keep it up because the crowds 
would not come out to see it. 

General MacArthur. I understand you are going to have 
a good one this year too. 

Senator Long. I hope we do have a good one. 

Nevertheless there is not much point in maintaining an 
army that can’t defend you, is there? 

General MacArthur. That is correct. That is the one thing 
you have got to have—a champion. 

Senator Long. You have indicated that in your opinion it 
is a good idea to stop Communist aggression wherever it 
breaks out or at least to resist it, not to simply let it go with- 
out resistance. 

General MacArthur. Correct. 

Senator Long. Our experience has shown that wherever 
the Communists knew they were not having or going to have 
resistance, they invariably went, has it not? 

General MacArthur. That is correct. 

Senator Long. Therefore, for us to simply say— 

General MacArthur. They exploited the weak points. 

Senator Long. That is right. For us to say that we would 
not defend, and to make clear to the Soviets that we would 
not defend certain points bordering their nation, is merely to 
invite them to take those places. 

General MacArthur. That would be my opinion. 

Senator Long. Now, when you suggest that we should meet 
this aggression, judging from historical precedents, we might 
have avoided World War II if we pursued that policy. 

For example, when the Italians started on the road to 
aggression by moving into Ethiopia, a mere squadron of 
American fighting ships could have prevented that at the 
time, could they not? In other words, their supplies would 
never have gotten to Somaliland or the Eritrea, and so the 
Italian armies could not have advanced into Ethiopia, and 
the war would not have been on. 

Here is the question I have in mind at the present time: 
Where aggression breaks out in the future, we could assume 
that the United Nations would have a Red member on the 
Security Council, and veto that action. 

What would your recommendation be, for example, if the 
Russians should move into—well, let us say if any nation, 
any Communist nation, should attack its neighbor, and that 
the Russian member of the Security Council would veto the 
action, what would you suggest that we do in that eventu- 
ality? 

General MacArthur. I have always personally felt, Senator, 
that the veto power, as exercised in the United Nations, was 
a very grave mistake. I do not see how it is going to con- 
tinue to function unless some remedial action along that line 
were taken. 

Senator Long. Of course, we have found one way— 
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Senator Lodge. Could I hear that last word? The veto 
power was a very what? 

General MacArthur. Unless some remedial action is taken. 

Senator Lodge. The veto power was what? 

Senator Wiley. As exercised. 

Senator Byrd. A grave mistake. 

Senator Lodge. A great mistake. 

General MacArthur. The Senator was asking what would 
happen, what, in my opinion, should be done if Russia vetoed 
any action taken by the United Nations to resist aggression, 
and my reply was that I had never thought that it was a wise 
measure to have the veto power vested as it is in the United 
Nations. 

Senator Lodge. Thank you. 

Senator Long. Of course we have found one way to at least 
get around part of that problem, by associating ourselves, 
and allying ourselves with nations that we would like to help 
defend, as we did with the North Atlantic Pact. 

Would you be in favor of a similar arrangement with regard 
to Japan, when Japan becomes an independent nation, and 
we remove our occupying forces? 

General MacArthur. Senator, I am going to ask you to ex- 
cuse me from answering that question. 

I have been working with Senator Dulles on that, and I 
believe it would be unwise, at this time, to discuss it, even 
before this group. 

You will have a complete chance, when it comes up, 
to do it. 

Senator Long. I value your discretion there, and will leave 
that to you, sir. 

General MacArthur. I had an engagement this morning at 
11:30 to discuss that matter with him, and that is why I was 
so anxious to finish yesterday; and, I hope to get to it to- 
morrow. 

Senator Long. If you believe it unwise, I will concur with 
you in that, sir. 

General, I have been impressed by what you have said 
about the casualties that we have been suffering in Korea. I 
know how it must affect you when you send your men in, to 
see what is happening, and what has happened to our boys 
over there. 

I completely understand your feeling that way, having 
been in the Navy myself and operating a ship evacuating 
wounded off a beachhead, where we simply hauled them out, 
500 or 600 at a time; and I know something of that feeling, 
myself. 

That is a feeling that an officer has, when he sees his men, 
in great numbers, that have been badly shot up. 

However, the point has been made here that we are drain- 
ing ourselves in Korea; we are losing men; and it is costing 
us a lot of money. 

Now, there is one fact that I would like your guess on. 

Do you believe that we could have armed this nation, or 
be arming this nation as rapidly as we are, today, in all 
respects, if we were not actually forced to fight an aggression, 
as we have been made to do? 

In other words, when I was in the Congress, in the previous 
year there was a terrific drive for economy, and I was one 
who felt that we ought to try to economize as much as we 
can, even on the Defense Establishment, and we had it down 
to about a 12-billion-dollar budget. 

Since the aggression in Korea, and because of the fight 
that you were having to make there, the people have realized 
the necessity of a large Defense Establishment, and they 
have been willing to see their Congress making large appro- 
priations. I believe our Defense budget must be four times 
as much as it was before, tremendously expanding our serv- 
ices. 

Some of us had the impression that it is almost impossible, 
unless your men are actually fighting, to get the American peo- 
ple to keep an Army, Navy and Air Force that could beat a 
nation like Soviet Russia. 
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I know that you have been confronted with that problem, 
having been Chief of Staff on one occasion, and trying to get 
appropriations from the Congress to have a sufficient Defense 
Establishment to try to protect this nation. 

What is your judgment on that question? 

General MacArthur. I believe that this country should 
throw itself into the maximum posture of defense that our 
economy can sustain. 

Senator Long. Do you believe that we could have possibly 
armed this nation to the degree that we have, and are am. 
ing it, if the Communist aggression had not broken out , 
year ago? 

General MacArthur. That I would not be able to answe 
except on the general concept that, as the danger to your 
security increases, the vividness of the public in response ty 
preparedness increases. 

Senator Long. In other words, the public does not like tp 
pay taxes, but somewhere along the line we have to make 
them realize the dangers that they are facing. 

One of our native sons, Gen. Claire Chennault, is a sub. 
ject of much pride in Louisiana. Have you ever had much 
chance to discuss the China situation with him? 

General MacArthur. I know him well. 

Senator Long. I assume that you have, on occasion, dis. 
cussed the general Chinese situation with him? 

General MacArthur. I haven’t seen him for nearly a year- 

Senator Long. It might interest you to know that— 

General MacArthur. But, I have known him for many, 
many years. 

Senator Long. It might interest you to know that General 
Chennault has made recommendations to many members 
of this Committee substantially in line with what you ke 
lieve should be done under the present circumstinces. 

I do not say that they are in all respects the same, but 
they do, in many ways, correspond to your recommendation, 

General MacArthur. I think that most professional soldien 
would agree with them. 

Senator Long. Now, General Chennault, of course, tooka 
volunteer group of Americans, at a time when this nation was 
not at war, and made a substantial contribution to the de. 
fense of the Chinese, against Japanese aggression. 

Do you believe that there are possibilities for pursuing 
that line with regard to enabling the Chinese Nationalists to 
give the Chinese Communists more difficulty? 

General MacArthur. You mean by the voluntary efforts of 
individual Americans? 

Senator Long. Yes. 

General MacArthur. I do not believe that such a contribu. 
tion would suffice to be of any special importance. 

Senator Long. Now, it occurred to me that if this nation 
did not want to maintain a naval blockade, that possibly we 
might consider the possibility or prospect of doing some 
thing like we did for Britain during World War II, befor 
this nation got into the war. 

You may recall that we gave Britain 50 destroyers. 

Now, if this nation gave 50 old destroyers to the Chines, 
and if we could let them have about three or four offices 
and eight or 10 enlisted men with each destroyer, to show 
them how to operate them, do you think there might b 
any prospect of the Chinese Nationalists’ maintaining # 
effective blockade? 

They have declared one previously, have they not? 

General MacArthur. I do not believe that the Chines 
Nationalists, and their naval forces, in any reasonabk 
period of time, could maintain an efficient blockade of th 
Chinese coast, especially if it was opposed by any of th 
really great nations of the world. 

Senator Long. You spoke a short time ago, I believe it wa 
yesterday afternoon, of the fact that your release cot 
cerning, discussing ending the bloodshed in Korea will 
the enemy general in the field was partially a psychological 
measure, a part of psychological warfare. 
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Now, if this nation should adopt the policy that you rec- 
ommend, particularly with regard to bombing China, I as- 


' Problem, 


: Bel Sa sume that you would probably favor seeing that the Chinese 
jnew why we were doing that, and that they were well ap- 
raised of it, possibly by dropping leaflets over China, over 

ry shoulg their cities first? 

that ou General MacArthur. Correct. I think that the weapons of 
psychological warfare can be used with great potentialities. It 

e possibly gas been, in the past; in the war in the Southwest Pacific we 


ysed it very successfully. 





— Senator Long. Now, I hate to labor this point because it 
has been discussed several times before, but in my own mind, 
O answer the anwer is not exactly clear. sees 
rt ‘as Suppose we assisted Chiang Kai-shek and he felt that he 
sponse th could make a landing of substantial size, successfully, on the 
Chinese mainland; and if it did appear that there was some 
ot like ty prospect of success in that, do you think that it would be a 
to make good idea, under those circumstances, to permit the use of 
our landing craft, with our personnel, to put them ashore? 
is a sub. | General MacArthur. I believe that we should render every 
ad much (possible assistance to him that is within our power, if he at- 
tempts such a strategy. 
Senator Long. Now, if you are going to use our landing 
sion, dis. craft, you might as well give him the benefit of our naval 
bombardment, had you not? In other words, if we are going 
a year- §touse our own landing craft, it would seem reasonable, just 
ait to protect the lives of our own folks who are operating 
1r many, gthem, we ought to give them the benefit of our naval 
"’ Bbombardment— 
Gener] § General MacArthur. Correct. 
membes Senator Long. —particularly if opposed by forces you could 
you be jg bombard. 
ces, General MacArthur. That would be inherent in the use of 
me, but the Navy. 
rdations Senator Long. Of course, if the Chinese Communists knew 
soldies § that, they would have to keep even more forces against 
the sea, would they not? 
- took a General MacArthur. They would. 
tion wa § Senator Long. That would tie more of them down. 
the de. You stated that you believed China was making her full 
military effort against us at the present time; and I had 
sursuing ff the impression that she should be able to arise an Army 
valists to @ ™unning to several millions of men. 
I understand that she has maybe 300,000 or 400,000 men 





forts of in, at the present time—I don’t know exactly the number. 
I had the impression that possibly she might have thrown 
another million or 2 million men in; and I also was informed 
ontribu- that there were about 400,000 men in Manchuria, along 
the line of the Yalu River. 
; nation ff Do you really feel that she cannot make a much greater 
ibly we §efort, or contribution, in terms of throwing at least more men 
; some fat us than she is putting in there? 


befor § General MacArthur. I think the whole center of gravity 
of the Chinese military effort has moved up toward the 
) northeast. 
‘hines, ff There is a certain limitation as to the actual number of 
offices § Men that can be used at one time on a limited battle front, but 
o show § she can supply the reinforcing waves and echelons to leapfrog 
ght be § over her attacking troops. She undoubtedly has a large con- 
ing a ™ centration in Southern Manchuria, along the Yalu. 
Senator Long. What we could do to her economically with 
a blockade would be a far greater injury than merely killing 
‘hinew the men that we are killing and wounding at the present 
onabk time, in China. 
of th General MacArthur. There is no weapon of war, in my 
of th opinion, that is quite as efficacious as a blockade. 
If you put on a blockade, and it is successful, you are apt 
it wai to kill them by the millions. Every other weapon has a certain 
conf degree of limitation. A rifle kills a single man; a machine gun 
wit kills them by the score; heavy artillery and bombs kill them 
logicd™ by the thousands; the atomic bomb may destroy them by the 
hundred thousands; but, when you put your blockade on them 
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and prevent them from getting food, and the ordinary proc- 
esses that keep life in modern civilization, you threaten the 
life of the entire group. 

A blockade threatens destruction by the millions. That 
is why it is so effective. That is why the control of the seas, 
and the control of the air over the seas, are still a matter of 
the greatest potential in modern strategy. 

It is those two things that the Chinese are utterly lacking 
in. They have practically no navy—I am talking about Red 
China now—and a very small air force. 

She is therefore vulnerable to the processes of blockade, 
and the disruptive effect on communications and transporta- 
tion that exist in our air supremacy. 

Senator Long. General, I will state frankly that I believe 
that the answer to this question would undoubtedly have to 
be stricken by the censors for security reasons, and particu- 
larly, well, more for political reasons than for security reasons, 
actually, but I wanted to know something about it because 
it has puzzled me so. 

The censored edition of the Wake Island notes does not 
have the statement that is in the uncensored report. The 
uncensored report mentions a remark made by someone, and 
agreed to by you, I believe, to the effect that the U.N. 
troops generally were not very good, and not very useful and 
it would serve— 

General MacArthur. The United Nations troops? 

Senator Long. United Nations troops, not the U. S. troops, 
but there seemed to be the impression that they gave a good 
United Nations color to it, but the troops were not very 
effective, and there didn’t seem to be much use in getting 
many more in. 4 

Now, I had the impression that the troops we have from 
Britain, and all the British Empire, as well as the Turks, 
were very excellent troops; and that the French were very 
excellent troops, is that correct? 

General MacArthur. Any conceptions that may have been 
put out from the Wake Island conference that the United 
Nations troops were not superior is incorrect. 

All the troops that have been fighting on what was my line 
in Korea were of high caliber. The Turks were fine. The 
British, splendid. The French, first class. They were all 
good. The only criticism I would have of them: There are 
not enough of them. 

Senator Long. Now, what is your judgment of the South 
and Central American troops, and at the present time we 
have none in there, but, if we get into a global war, we 
could get some, I feel sure? What do you think of their effi- 
ciency, as a fighting force? 

General MacArthur. Central and South Americans? 

Senator Long. Central and South American—Brazilians, for 
example. 

General MacArthur. | have never commanded troops from 
those countries. I would not be able to tell you; but I am 
quite confident that with proper equipment and proper train- 
ing they would make excellent soldiers. 

In fact, I do not know of any nation in the world, if you give 
them proper training and equipment, that would not behave 
most becomingly, with courage, determination and resolution. 
Such things are not bounded by nationalistic lines at all, they 
are universal. 

Senator Long. Now, if Chiang Kai-shek were able to make 
a landing or carry on extensive guerrilla warfare on the 
Chinese mainland, he could probably use his troops just as 
effectively in that area as he could assisting us in Korea, 
could he not? 

General MacArthur. Yes. 

Senator Long. It occurs to me that the troops could be used 
in either place, but I was curious to know why we do not 
attempt to arm even more of the Koreans. Do you think 
we could make the South Koreans into soldiers of equal 
fighting quality to what the Chinese Nationalists would be, 
if we brought them in? 
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General MacArthur. I think the South Korean, given proper 
training and equipment, is the equal of practically any troops 
in the world. The great trouble is that the big pool of South 
Koreans are not trained. It takes time to train them, and the 
supplies that are necessary are not immediately available. 

Senator Long. General, I would like for you to help me in 
my thinking on this matter of Formosa. 

General MacArthur. One of the— 

Senator Long. Pardon me, go ahead. 

General MacArthur. One of the main components of any 
army, of course, is the leadership, the officer corps. It takes 
time to develop an officer corps. 

You cannot train a competent officer to a higher command 
or general-staff work in a short period of time. To build up an 
army it takes years, tradition, standards, and there is no 
way to substitute for that. It takes time. No, the development 
of an officer corps is far more difficult than the turning out of 
the ordinary rank and file. 

Senator Long. With regard to Formosa, I agree that it is 
in our interest that the Red Chinese do not have it, if for no 
other reason than if they have decided to make themselves 
our enemy, the weaker your enemy is, the better off you are, 
and the less potential danger he is to you. A half million 
troops on Formosa are just that much more of a liability that 
your enemy has to worry about, and you can use it to your 
advantage in the event you had to fight him. 

However, I have not to this date seen the real strategic im- 
portance of Formosa. It is my understanding that Formosa 
is about 400 miles from Japan; that, actually, the main islands 
of Japan are closer to Shanghai than they are to Formosa. 

You stated, and also said, that Formosa is about 100 miles 
from the Philippines. However, the Philippines are almost 
that close to the Chinese mainland, I believe, or about 150 
miles from the Chinese mainland. 

Now, you stated that you believed as long as we had our 
sea and air power in the area of Japan, that you did not 
think Russia could successfully invade Japan with her land 
army, even though we had only token forces there of a 
division. 

How do you believe the Chienese could make great use 
of Formosa in the face of the sea and air power that this 
nation has? 

General MacArthur. He would probably make bases avail- 
able for the Russian submarine fleets and the Russian air 
fleets, and you could put such a concentration of submarine 
power and air power there as would take out our airfields in 
both the Philippines and in Japan. 

You could probably, by the introduction of the Russian 
submarine bases in Formosa, interdict all of the supply lines 
of the Western Pacific, so we couldn’t get the supplies to our 
air fleets, our ground forces or our Navy. 

You have breached our line completely when you take 
Formosa. You can from Formosa—you are right between the 
Philippines and Japan—you can hit each flank, and knock 
each one of them out separately by interdicting the supply 
lines from Pearl or from Guam, which can be done by their 
submarine bases in Formosa. 

You have completely changed the strategic complexion of 
the Pacific. The fact that Red China might not immediately 
have a fleet of submarines or an air fleet, would probably be 
corrected within a reasonable period of time by permitting 
her ally to come down there. They already do, I am sure. 
The Soviet already has access to such air bases as exist on 
continental China. But you could man on Korea air fleets. 

There are 19 air strips there now on Formosa the Japanese 
used when they took the Philippines, and other bases in the 
Southwest Pacific. 

You would render our whole line of defense untenable. It 
would be breached at Formosa. Now, it cannot be breached— 

Senator Long. In World War II— 

Senator Russell. Would you mind developing that? That 
is disturbing a great many people as to why it cannot be 
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breached from continental China, and it is only 909 miles 
away. Would you mind, General, telling us about that? 

General MacArthur. Because the existing fields that woyjg 
be available in continental China are so distributed that we 
could mass a superior air force in our own concentrated 
island littoral chain to overpower them. 

If you should put on Formosa the jet plane that the Russian 
has, its area of operation would be brought so much closer tp 
our bases that our bases in Okinawa and Japan and the 
Philippines would be made untenable. No such condition 
exists from the Chinese mainland. 

Senator Knowland. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we might 
have the staff hring over that map which was produced hep 
the other day. I think it would be helpful to us at this poigg 
when discussing this situation. 

Senator Russell. That will be done. 

Senator Long. General, I want to go into * completely 
different line of questioning, and it may not be within yoy 
range of experience, but I believe it would b helpful to 
the Committee on this—and certainly we can use as much 
help as we can obtain. 

Did you have occasion to observe the developments that 
led to the fall of China to the Chinese Reds? 

General MacArthur. You mean the Japanese campaign? 

Senator Long. The campaign that led to the Communists 
taking over China, and the defeat of the Chinese National. 
ists. 

General MacArthur. I am not familiar enough with the de. 
tails of that campaign to discuss it, Senator. 

Senator Long. Well, the reason I asked that is because you 
made the statement yesterday that in your opinion, at 
an expense well with our means, we could have prevented 
the Chinese Communists from taking China. If we had pr. 
vented that we would not be fighting them now. 

General MacArthur. I believe that at that time the forcesof 
the Generalissimo were stronger than the forces of tk 
Chinese Communists against them. I believe that had w 
furnished a little added assistance to those froces, the 
would have been able to defeat the Chinese Communit 
forces. 

I believe that the great lull that took place there enabled 
the Soviet and others that were assisting the Chinese Con- 
munists to accelerate and accumulate a sufficient balance 
of force which gave them victory. 

Senator Long. Now, we have heard it said many times, and 
I have heard people who said they actually saw motion 
pictures of the Communists entering certain of the major 
cities of China, Peiping, for example—that when they entered, 
they were driving mostly American equipment, American 
supplies, arms supplied by the United States to the Chines 
Nationalists, and that was most of the equipment that the 
Chinese Communists had. Do you know whether or mt 
those statements are true or false? 

General MacArthur. I would not know of my own obser 
tion, Senator. 

Senator Long. All right. 

General MacArthur. At that time that was not in my are 
China reverted to me later on. 

Senator Long. Because much ot the failure of this nation 
to support China, as I understand it—I was not a membe 
of the Senate at that time—but, as I understand it, most d 
the basis for this nation’s failure to support the Chines 
Nationalist Government was a complete disgust with whi 
the Chinese did with what we understood was available 
to them. 

For example, there seems to have been the feeling thi 
after supplying billions of dollars of military aid, that armis 
went into the field, and in some cases even surrendert 
without firing a shot. Do you know anything about a 
such rumors as that, or whether any of those facts we 
true? 

General MacArthur. Nothing at first hand, sir. 
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90 miles | Senator Long. General, I believe that certain members of 
that? this Committee are still very anxious for you to elaborate on 
1at Would | your views about Formosa. Possibly you might want to use 

1 that we the map that has been moved right behind you there. 

\centrated fF General MacArthur. I will try to answer any questions. 
Senator Russell. The question was, General—and I have 
€ Russian heard it discussed around the cloakrooms ever since this 
| Closer to fF matter of importance of Formosa first arose—why is Formosa, 
and the which is only 90 miles from the mainland, so vitally impor- 
Condition tant? Isn’t it as vulnerable to Okinawa and the other islands 
that we hold as they would be from Formosa, and why does 

ve might JF the mere matter of 90 miles make so much difference? 
iced hee ff =] have heard that discussion ever since this question of 
this aint the importance of Formosa arose, and I think a statement 

in the record on that would be very helpful. 

General MacArthur. Because it gives them another bastion, 
mpletey Senator. The continental line there has a certain capacity, 
thin your but when you take it out and put it here where it is imme- 
elpful to diately north of the Philippines, immediately south of Japan, 
as much you give them the additional capacity that goes with that. 
You take—their submarines will go out here and cut these 
ents that ff ines of communication there. You have increased the range 
: by not only the 165 miles but you have this outpost position 
ign? h hich is an entirely different thing when you have got 

ere whic y g } g 
nmunists F this coastal area of defense. 
National. You have already made your amphibious movement in 
here and broken this line of continuity down here. You can 
1 the de. mass here on Formosa, you can probably mass between two 
and three thousand planes in a highly protected position, 
Ause YO B which would increase the capacity by just that much. You 
non, at B could put submarine bases in there on several of their 
revented B harbors which would introduce them right into the middle 














had pre of our line. 

They are now confined to certain places, here, these great 
forces ports. You can’t put those bases, those submarine bases, along 
A. the most of this coastline. There are only various harbors that 

ad ® H xist there. 
ii the This is a natural haven and bastion for both submarines, 
mmutis # naval forces and airplanes, and you place them so close here 
that in order to defend, you will have to triple, quadruple 
_ or otherwise the forces that we have, and we just can’t 
+ sil maintain that much force with a base 10,000 miles away, 
alance# where this fellow has it right here. It is just as vital to 
nes, and qo defense as any bastion would be in the middle of your 
cnaiien line of any sort. 
: a Now the present range of a Russian submarine would not 
cata be much below, except their snorkels, this area here. They 
male _ cut with their present bases, they can’t cut our supply 
“a es. 
Mey You move them down here and put the Soviet in here, you 
pig haven’t moved them just this little distance across there. You 
have moved their whole concentrated potential of attack down 
bale here. You have made it practically impossible, as the second 
World War shows, to resist it. 

That was the Japanese base. It was from here they attacked 
walk Malaya, here they attacked the Philippines, here they moved 
' over towards New Guinea. You put exactly the same thing 
- there and it would make it practically impossible for the 
nea United States to maintain such forces on these islands here 
most ff 2S t0 snuff this out in addition to what we'd have to snuff out 
Chinese 2 the bases that they might possess now. 





It just gives them the master strategic bastion at a-point 
which would increase their striking capacity many, many 
times. 
1g. the Senator Russell. I am unalterably opposed to surrendering 
amis’ F°IMosa under any circumstances. I would even favor the 
nderd US of the veto in the United Nations, as long as we have a 
veto, before I would be a party to surrendering it. But I 
cannot for the life of me, from the standpoint of its strategic 
importance, understand why, with those ports along the 
China mainland just a relatively short distance from 
there, and airplanes based on airfields on the China main- 
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land just back of there, it would make such a tremendous 
difference. 

General MacArthur. Only you have the resources of a great 
nation of 8 million people that will be used in supporting 
that air effort and that naval effort. Formosa is an enormously 
wealthy potential country agriculturally. The force you put 
down there you would not have to move in any supplies at all 
for. They could live off Formosa. 

You have a great population. You have a country there 
that in population is stronger than both Australia and the 
Netherlands put together in that small concentrated area. 
It could be made one of the strongest bastions I know of. All 
of that resource would be available if it fell into the enemy’s 
hands. 

Senator Russell. I suppose one reason for my feeling is 
only because of the fact that you neutralized and by- 
passed Formosa in World War II, though it was in Jap- 
anese hands. 

General MacArthur. You understand that the objective we 
had, Senator, in the World War there was to stop and be able 
to place the blockade on the flow of materials that came 
from the South Pacific, and that we could do it more readily 
and easily from the Philippines than we could from Formosa. 

Moreover, in landing in the Philippines we had a friendly 
population supporting us, where in Formosa it would have 
been a hostile population. 

Moreover, we had certain moral reasons for liberating that 
Christian nation that had been our ally in the Philippines 
rather than go into the hostile community of Formosa. 

We by-passed Formosa because when we took the Philip- 
pines and Okinawa we had already established the bases 
that we could choke off the transportation supply lines which 
supplied Japan. And the minute we put that pressure on, 
Japan collapsed. 

Now, if you put Formosa there, you just reverse it. From 
Formosa they can apply the same sort of pressure on the 
Philippines and the same sort of pressure on Japan, and 
neither the Philippines nor Japan have the resource in navy 
or in air that would meet that tremendous potiential threat 
that the Soviet could launch and maintain in Formosa. And 
we have not got the resource to meet it from America. 

If they don’t have it, if we keep it in friendly hands, they 
don’t have that great potential power. It saves just that 
enormous effort. 

Now, if they have it, with the Philippines with its small 
forces, its minimum of an air force, practically no navy, noth- 
ing but a naval patrol, you have got to place a great percent- 
age of our Navy and air in the Philippines to protect from 
Formosa. 

The potential does not exist from continental China. The 
coast of continental China that borders on the Philippines 
and on Formosa are rocky coastal areas. There are not more 
than two or three landing spots from Shanghai all the way 
down to Hong Kong. There are none of the natural re- 
sources or bases that exist in continental China that exist in 
Formosa. 

Senator Russell, I am glad you made that statement, Gen- 
eral, because I have been— 

General MacArthur. I am sure, Senator, that any estimate 
that has been made to the contrary is not made by profes- 
sional military men. 

Senator Russell. I just wanted to make this statement for 
the record. I have been a member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee since it was created, and that is the first compre- 
hensive statement that has been made to this Committee 
as to the strategic importance of Formosa. 

General MacArthur. I have seen a number of statements 
in current literature about the weakness of Formosa. One was 
made by—none were made by professional military men. All 
were made by men whose ideals were closely linked with the 
Communist cause. There has been an enormous propaganda 
put out about it, which is false. 
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Senator Knowland. Mr. Chairman, at that point on For- 
mosa, may I ask the General if so far as he knows any re- 
sponsible naval commander from Admiral Radford to those 
who have served out in the Far East disagree with the strate- 
gic importance of Formosa? 

General MacArthur. I have known every naval commander 
that has operated in the Pacific for the last 10 years inti- 
mately, and most of those which have operated in the last 30 
years, and there isn’t a single exception to it. And I can add 
that there is not a single exception to a military and Army 
commander, or an air commander, that I know of. 

Senator Knowland. Thank you. 

General MacArthur. I don’t know of anything that would 
be more universal than the concept of the strategic value of 
Formosa. As a matter of fact, the Navy wanted to go into 
Formosa rather than the Philippines, and it was largely a 
moral question that decided that issue. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Senator Russell. If directly on Formosa. 

Senator Morse. I want to say that I agree with Chairman 
Russell that you have given the members of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, I think, the clearest explanation in defense 
of the retention of Formosa that I have ever heard since I 
have been a member of the Committee. 

I certainly think we have to hold Formosa while we are 
in this present crisis, but my questions go to these problems 
because they involve the United Nations’ attitude. 

We know that the Cairo Agreement, entered into by the 
heads of the nations present at that conference, gave For- 
mosa to China, and great Communist propaganda is being 
made over that, of course, now. Is it not a fair question for 
me to ask you, if you agree with me that that was a great 
mistake at Cairo? 

General MacArthur. I think that any decision that was made 
that would involve the possiblity of Formosa falling into 
Red hands would have been a grave mistake. 

Senator Morse. Subsequent events showed that possibility 
became a reality. 

General MacArthur. It did, indeed. 

Senator Morse. It was not given to the Generalissimo to 
become a mandate of the United Nations immediately upon 
his defeat, it was given to China, if I understand the Cairo 
Agreement correctly. 

Senator Knowland. The Republic of China. 

Senator Morse. The Republic of China—whoever in inter- 
national—whatever form of government succeeded him. 

Is it not true that we have this problem in the United Na- 
tions—that some of our allies seem to be of the opinion that 
Formosa ought to be considered a United Nations issue rather 
than a United States issue, because even today we are in 
there on unilateral action, not United Nations action? And, 
therefore, it is alleged to be a subject matter for United Na- 
tions negotiations. Is that not true? 

General MacArthur. That is correct, Senator. The only at- 
titude I believe that the United States should take is that it 
should not fall into Red hands. We have, of course, no im- 
perialistic designs on Formosa, but I believe that our own 
self-preservation demands that the proper steps should be 
taken to see that it does not fall into Red hands. 

There are many solutions of the problem. The United Na- 
tions may come up with such a solution of the problem. 

Senator Morse. Of course, our unilateral action on Formosa 
now is justified by us, and I think rightly so, on the basis of 
the long-existing historic policy of our country that we have 
the right to make such movements in the Pacific as we deem 
necessary to protect our security and interests. 

General MacArthur. That is right. 

Senator Morse. I judge that as far as international law is 
concerned— 

General MacArthur. You are going all the way back, Sen- 
ator, to John Hay. 

Senator Morse. That is the basis for our action there. 
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General MacArthur. Yes. 

Senator Morse. One other question on Formosa. We are 
confronted with the emergency of our generation but durin 
this period we have to think of the problems of generations j5 
come, too. And I suppose eventually because of the Cait 
Agreement, our country in X years ahead—I say X years it 
may be 10, it may be 100—if we come to a system of indee. 
national justice through law, we will then be confronted 
possibly with the Formosa issue before the World Court. We 
will have to take our chances, it seems to me, then. 

I am afraid if it got to the World Court now on just the on 
issue as to whether or not the Cairo Agreement, as a matty 
of international law, might obligate us to give it up—thy 
might be pretty difficult for us to win as a legal proposition 
But I think the American people ought to understand that we 
are in there now on unilateral action because we believe it j 
necessary to protect it from falling into Red hands in opde 
to protect our security and interests. 

General MacArthur. Right. 

Senator Lodge. One question on Formosa, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Russell. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lodge. General, do you think that the development 
of atomic weapons, with the result that they can hit q 
much larger area, would in any way diminish the value of 
Formosa? 

General MacArthur. I think that the entire strategic con. 
cepts of the world will unquestionably from a military stand. 
point be subject to modification as the atomic weapon ip. 
creases in range, in caliber and power. At the present time] 
would say that Formosa is indispensable. 

What might happen 50 years from now if war is not out. 
lawed and we go on in the perfectly astounding rate of 
developing scientific processes of annihilation, you may 
change the entire basis of all strategy. When you get guided 
missiles, when you can look ahead to the various uses ¢ 
atomic warfare, perhaps other methods of warfare thi 
would even be more annihilating, I do not think that ya 
can make any aphorisms that cover immortal time. 

I will say that within our generation I am sure there i 
no development that will change the strategic value d 
Formosa. 

Senator Lodge. Thank you very much. 

Senator Smith. Mr. Chairman, I have been asked by one 
of my colleagues to ask some questions on Formosa. 

Senator Russell. I apparently made a mistake in getting 
into this. 

Senator Smith. This is entirely apart from these other con 
siderations in regard to Formosa. Is it not a considerabk 
psychological value, the participation of the Chinese National- 
ists there and the Nationalist forces in the present conflict s 
a means of refuting the Communist propaganda that this isa 
white man’s war against the Asiatics? 

We haven’t touched on the “white man’s war” question 
at all; and I am interested in your thought on that post 

General MacArthur. I believe, if Formosa should fall into 
Red hands, that the entire morale of our friends in tk 
Far East would disappear. I believe it would be regarded 4 
the complete scuttling of our assistance in the Westen 
Pacific. 

Senator Smith. Do you think they are under attack nowi 
Korea because of this “white man’s war” propaganda? Ow 

purposes there is to release the Koreans from this othtr 
menace but there is a lot of talk about the “white man’s wa’ 
there; and Russia, of course, has been playing that prop: 
ganda to a fare-thee-well. 

General MacArthur. We have on our side, Senator, lots d 
people that are not white. 

Senator Smith. That is true. 

General MacArthur. We have Filipinos, we have Thailaol 
troops, we have a good many others of various colors 
nationalities. 

Senator Russell. South Koreans. 
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General MacArthur. I had heard no serious concepts of 
and racial difficulties based upon a difference of color ‘in 






We are the Far East. The “yellow peril,” which was so discussed at 
ut during the turn of the century, seems to me to have been receding 
rations tp IF very markedly as time goes on. : 
he Cain | The very fact that our own nation and most of the mod- 


years, it em nations of the world stand for the independence of 
Of inter. BF native groups, that we stand against any imperialism, any 


fronted exploitation, has completely laid at rest any myth that there 
ourt, We could be a racial war in Asia. 

I count among the best and most devoted friends I have 
t the one men whose skins are brown and yellow and other colors, and, 


@ matte # os far as I have seen in the last few years, there hasn’t been 
up—that ff the slightest taint of patronage or difference based upon 


position, F racial characteristics. 
that we The differences are upon independence, character, ability, 
ieve it js and all those things that differentiate whites among them- 


in order § selves, just as well as whites against the yellows or the 


browns. 
Senator Smith. General, I think that is a very important 





airman? contribution you have made, because I have been asked that 

question a number of times. I have made a great many 
lopment friends in the Far East of dark color or the yellow race, and 
in hit a Py find they can be as good friends to us as anybody else, if 


Value of there is not the idea prevalent that we are trying to superim- 
pose the white man’s culture upon them. You have demon- 
Sic con B crated through your efforts in the Far East that we have 
ry stand: given them co-operation of the highest order. 
pon in- Senator Knowland. I had a short question on this Formosa 
at time | point. There has been some suggestion made, General, that 
perhaps the United Nations by a vote would set up some kind 
not out & of a trusteeship over Formosa. It is, of course, the hope of the 
rate of Bf Government of the Republic of China and the people on the 
ou may § island feel that they are Chinese and Free Chinese. 
t guided Now, having in mind that all of the United Nations together 
uses t! Bf have only put up as troops to fight aggression in Korea ap- 
are tha proximately 30,000 men, compared with what we have put 
hat yea up and what the South Koreans have put up—wouldn'’t it be 
_f aright smart undertaking for the United Nations to go in 
there i against the will of the Republic of China and the people there 
jalue fH to disarm the 500,000 troops who are now on Formosa? 
General MacArthur. I think it would be an impossibility. 
My comment on the United Nations—I tried to bring out the 
by one point that the United Nations lacks as an executive agency 
__ & the instrumentalities to put such decisions into effect. 
getting It has never been more vividly brought out then in Korea. 
If you subtract the United States from the Korean effort, you 
just have pretty nearly zero left. 





her con 


iderabl Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, may I raise a procedural 

‘ation question as to what the Chairman suggests as to plans for 

niflict a completing the examination of General MacArthur in regard 

this is Hf to his testimony? 
Senator Russell. I have ng specific plan, Senator Morse. 

eo: We were proceeding here until we come to an impasse. 

ll ih Senator Morse. The reason I asked is I understood the 


in th Chairman would want to limit the questions at the present 
dale time to Formosa. 
: Senator Russell. I am not trying to limit anyone. I was try- 


Westen & . , ; 
ing to proceed in order because this Formosan question came 

nowin & UP: It was for that reason that I allowed jumping around the 

la? Our table. 

ee the Senator Morse. Now will the Chairman hear me for a mo- 

s ote é 2 P 

1's wat y ment in regard to the problem that I think is presented by my 

prope desires for examination? 


The Chairman will recall that yesterday in about 30 minutes 

lots d of examination I said I thought it was only fair to let other 
| members of the Committee ask some questions before I com- 
pleted my examination. 

I want to say that the testimony of General MacArthur has 
deeply impressed, greatly moved, as well as troubled me be- 
cause I think he has presented a case so specific and clear 
that it is the duty of the members of this Committee to find 
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out in detail from the Joint Chiefs of Staff and other Govern- 
ment officials exactly what they can say in reply. 

Senator Russell. Is there any doubt in your mind that the 
Committee will not undertake to do that? 

Senator Morse. I am not raising any question as to whether 
the Committee is going to undertake it. I am trying to explain 
to the Chairman the problem that I have in regard to my 
own examination. 

I consider that each member of this Senate, on this Com- 
mittee, has a perfect right to use his own best judgment as to 
the course of action he thinks he should follow on this Com- 
mittee to get for himself the facts that he wants, and I have 
questions that I want to ask the General as a basis, a founda- 
tion for certain questions I want to ask the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

I am perfectly aware of the fact that there may be col- 
leagues of mine on the Committee that may not think I 
should ask that many questions, but I intend to do it because 
I think this situation is so critical that unless we can make a 
record here on the part of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and Ad- 
ministration, that would justify not adopting the program that 
the General has offered us in these two days of testimony, 
the American people will have the right to hold us as mem- 
bers of the Armed Services and Foreign Relations Committee 
responsible for what the General has so eloquently described 
as the stalemate in Korea. 

Now, I think I would be most unfair if I did not give some 
estimate of the time that I think it is going to take me to 
complete my examination. 

I have before me some 54 questions. I have never ex- 
amined a witness yet on the basis of .starting out with a 
designated number of questions without discovering that his 
testimony in turn raises many other questions that you must 
necessarily ask him if you are going to have a complete exami- 
nation. 

I want you to know, before I put the question to you as 
to what your pleasure is, what the General’s pleasure is in 
regard to completing his examination. I assume that there 
are other members of this Committee that still have ques- 
tions that they want to ask the General. 

He has been on the stand all day. He was on the stand 
all day yesterday. I think we ought to discuss with him for 
a few minutes what his pleasure is. 

I do think, Mr. Chairman, that you ought to complete 
the examination of the General before you call in other 
witnesses. I think we ought to complete his testimony in 
chief. 

We have got it before us so that we feel we have laid all 
the foundation we want to lay as far as examining the Gen- 
eral is concerned, before we start examining the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

T think that is only fair to the General and fair to the Com- 
mittee. If you want a suggestion from me, it is— 

Senator Russell. I appreciate the Senator’s advice as to the 
length of time he will probably take. Of course with 58 
questions there is no way to estimate how long it will require. 
This has been a long day. 

I have marveled at a man who has claimed to have seen 
as many years as General MacArthur says that he has. He 
undertook to fix definitely the date of his birth along with 
the place of that happening. He has been able to carry on 
here. He has been confronted by a succession of questions. 
He has been like the iron-man football team, I believe, of 
Brown University many years ago. 

General MacArthur. That was Brown. 

Senator Russell. Yes. He has stayed right in there with each 
one until the questioner has exhausted his questions or else 
passed them over until another time. I am perfectly willing to 
leave that to General MacArthur because he has been here 
all day for better than eight hours, almost eight hours of 
questioning. 

Certainly that is as much as should be expected of any wit- 
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ness in one day. I do not know what the General’s views are 
as to whether he would like to carry on this very grueling day 
of questioning or whether he would prefer to come back 
Monday or at some subsequent time, or tomorrow, for that 
matter. 

General MacArthur. If it was possible, Mr. Chairman, I'd 
like to go on now and finish. I am available just as long as 
the Committee wants me. 

Senator Russell. General, would you like to take a five or 
10-minute recess at this period so that we might stretch our 
legs? 

General MacArthur. No, sir. 

Senator Smith. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question that 
was just called to my attention on the telephone? 

Senator Russell. Does it have to do with Formosa? 

Senator Smith. No. It has nothing to do with Formosa, ex- 
cept remotely. 

Senator Russell. I think we should follow an orderly pro- 
cedure, Senator Smith, if you will forgive me. 

Senator Smith. I thought Senator Morse was going to start 
his questioning. 

Senator Russell. Oh, indeed not. 

Senator Smith. Oh, I apologize. I didn’t know. 

Senator Russell. It so happens that I have some four ques- 
tions that I was requested to ask the General. I shall do so. 
I do not think it will take me but just a moment. 

General, when were you last on the mainland of China, not 
the mainland of Asia but of China? 

General MacArthur. The mainland of China? 

Senator Russell. Yes, sir. 

General MacArthur. As I recall now, it was in 1937. 

Senator Russell. Do you have firsthand sources of informa- 
tion on the mainland of China that were transmitted to 
you through Intelligence, of enemy military activities or 
plans? 

General MacArthur. I think I have access to practically all 
the intelligence that is available on that subject. I did 
when I was in command. 

Senator Russell. I was asked to ask you, General, to give 
an estimate of the financial cost of the supplies and logisti- 
cal support which you propose for Chiang Kai-shek. 

General MacArthur. What was that question? 

Senator Russell. The financial cost of the supplies and logis- 
tical support which you suggest be given the Republic of 
China, the Chinese Nationalists? 

General MacArthur. I have forgotten the exact figures, Sen- 
ator. They were included in that report that I referred to 
previously made by the commission of General Fox. They 
are available. Verne Mudge can get them for you very 
readily. 

Senator Russell. Now this is the last question I was asked 
to ask. General, there have been newspaper reports that 
there was inadequate liaison between the two United 
Nations armies. I assume that means the Eighth Army and 
the Tenth Corps operating in Korea at the time of the 
Chinese Communist attack. Do you care to comment on 
that? 

General MacArthur. That is completely false. 

Senator Russell. There was adequate liaison? 

General MacArthur. Absolutely. Complete co-ordination 
under my own immediate command. 

Senator Russell. Now here is a question that I desire to 
ask on my own because I want to get this thing clear in-my 
mind as well as for the record. In your very compelling pres- 
entation of your views as to the proper policy in China, I do 
not think that you have anywhere stated just what the policy 
should be if the plans succeed and the Chinese Communists 
withdrew to the line of the Yalu River, but crossed the river 
and stayed there in force with our people perhaps in force 
on the other bank or still in Korea? 

General MacArthur. If the Chinese Communists withdrew 
from their depredation in North Korea, the disposition of 
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their forces within their own territories in my opinion should 
be left entirely to them. 

There would undoubtedly in the treaty of peace be some 
stipulation for the protection of North Korea, some agreement 
that the nationality and sovereignty of Korea should be pre. 
served by the nations signing the treaty of peace; that with 
such an agreement we should attempt to carry with it any in. 
ternal control of China would not be within my own ¢gp, 
templation. 

Senator Russell. General, I have one statement I wish tp 
make and then I would ask your professional opinion on the 
subject matter of that statement. 

You have presented here with compelling eloquence the 
point of view that will appeal to me and will appeal to qj 
the American people. That is that you have an affirmatiy 
policy designed to end the slaughter, as you call it, in Kore 
of our sons, to force the Chinese to cease their depred, 
tions and to bring to an end the terrible destruction thy 
is in progress in Korea, and you state that you have ng 
heard at any time of any other proposition offering any 
affirmative hope of bringing this contest to a successfyl 
conclusion. 

Now from the time that our forces first entered Korea, | 
realize, as you have so well stated, it was a calculated rig, 
as to whether or not Red China, and indeed the Soviet, would 
come into the struggle. 

Some of my colleagues might recall that as far back a 
August or September of last year I discussed at the luncheon 
table the terrible dream I had of hordes of Chinese inter. 
vening in that war. 

I have been desperately concerned about fighting a land 
war of any kind, whether limited or unlimited, with th 
power that has an inexhaustible number of men that ar 
available to Red China, and I felt that to hazard the inte. 
vention of the Soviet into this war with their airplanes, ther 
man power, their submarines might compel us to have ow 
armed forces in Korea almost as hostages to the Soviet « 
make it unable for us to supply them, and it so happens thi 
they are the only trained and battle-tried soldiers that ar 
available for the defense of this country if war should bres 
out in any quarter of the globe. 

Now what is wrong with a policy or what would have been 
wrong with a policy that had been adopted as soon as it was 
evident that Red China was intervening in mass, which would 
have directed the evacuation of our land forces from Korea 
and laying siege to Red China by sea and by air until they 
did withdraw from their predatory attacks upon Korea? 

That appealed to me tremendously even before the event, 
and as I see this matter being drawn out as it is, with all the 
anguish and suffering attendant thereto, it appeals to m 
more as a rank amateur in the strategy of war. 

It seems to me that that conforms to every proposition thit 
you have made. It prevents the accordion-like movements » 
and down Korea by land forces. It is calculated in my mini 
to force the Chinese back of the Yalu River. It will certainly 
stop the slaughter of our men on the ground. 

It does not involve the abandonment of our moral oblige 
tion to the Korean people. It does remove the battle from thé 
own doorsteps and from their own homes. 

You have spoken here of the effect of a naval blockate 
and why that was such a magnificent means of waging wa, 
and which has proven successful through all of history; i 
deed, England, for years, stood off Napoleon, with thi 
weapon alone, and existed; and I have been advised, + 
though I am no expert on the subject, that China has tk 
sketchiest and most tenuous communications, only a coup 
of railroads running across the country, over great rivet 
mountain gorges. 

It would seem to me that if a limited bombardment, sud 
as you suggested, could be successful, that we could have li 
extending the bombardment, and withdrawing the grout 
forces, arrived at every objective that you have announce 
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without the necessity of losing the lives of infantrymen 


on should 
fighting in Korea. 


> be some | I, as one who has had no experience whatever in the 
4greemen handling of troops, have spent some little time in studying 
ld be pre. [the history of military operations, and of waging war, and I 
that wit, [would like to have you point out the defect in that plan. 
it any ip. General MacArthur. The great difficulty in accepting that 
OWn ¢op. Mformula, Senator, for Korea itself, is that you would aban- 
don Korea to the enemy. 
I wish tp It would result probably in the destruction of the Ko- 
on on the frean people. The ruthlessness of the enemy, if we withdrew 


our protection from South Korea, would probably result in 
1ence the [thousands, perhaps even millions, of those people being 
eal to all ff exterminated. 
ffirmatiye It would be the collapse, it seems to me, of the moral 
in Korea §f obligation we took to protect Korea. 
depred. # It seems to me that the psychological effect of with- 
‘tion that [drawing from Korea would collapse the confidence, not only 
have not fof the Far East, in our strength to carry out an obligation 
ring any which we have announced, but throughout the world. 
successful I am sure that if we should withdraw from Korea, that it 
would be regarded in the Communist world not only as the 
Korea, | greatest victory of modern time, but would invite them to 
lated risk aggression everywhere. 
et, would I believe that we committed ourselves on that thing when 
we went in in June. I believe that we cannot turn back. I 
"back a [Phelieve, in the words, I think it was, of David Lloyd George, 
luncheon when the British were faced with just that same ques- 
se inter [tion of whether they would withdraw from the Continent, 

and one of the great speeches was made in the Commons 
g a land by Lloyd George, when he said, “You must go on or you 
with the ff will go under.” 
that ae fF I believe that is what faces us in Korea. If we don’t go on, 
he inte- 1 believe we will go under. 








nes, thei Senator Russell. You place it then on political consider- 

have ou § ations rather than military grounds? 

Soviet a General MacArthur. I believe also—place it on what, sir? 

pens tha Senator Russell. Place it on political considerations rather 

that ar # than purely military grounds. 

ld break ff = General MacArthur. I would go higher than the term 
“political consideration.” I would say they were moral. 

ier been # Senator Russell. Moral? 

as it was 


General MacArthur. And spiritual considerations. I would 
*h would ay they were the very essence of what we did when we 
m Korea & entered Korea. I would say that they are the very essence 
ntil they Hof what we are trying to do all over the world; I would say 


eat : that it was the very essence of the concept of the United 
le evelll, H Nations. 
h all the 


I do not believe that we should withdraw now. I believe 
S tom Hwe have gone too far. I believe the million Koreans that 
j have died, one way or another, should not be sacrificed to 
tion that I halfway effort. 

nents I believe we should try the plan that I have. If we do 


ny mull # apply that plan, the attack on our troops, I am convinced 
certaily the day we announced the ultimatum, if you wish to use 
that term, to Communist China, the day we announce that, 
| obligt BF that the attack of their ground troops will slack off. 
om thet I believe it will have the effect of their retrograding their 
effort. It would be a wise, strategic concept on their part 
lockads If under those conditions to tend to draw back rather than try 
ng Wa ® to exploit forward. 


Ory; I I believe that the mere pronouneement of what we were 
th % going to do will go a long ways towards effectuating the 
sed, # BF end of the ground fighting in Korea. 
has th If we are going to apply these military sanctions to China, 
coup I don’t believe that we decrease the risk of the extension of 
TVS the combat by withdrawing our ground troops from Korea. 
I believe it would increase the risks of that. I believe 
that if we apply the full effect of our naval and air potential 
that we should not accompany it by what would amount to 
the inhibition of not applying the force of the ground troops 
that we have now deployed in Korea. 
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I don’t see that there would be any real advantage in the 
withdrawing of our troops under those conditions. I believe, 
on the contrary, it would materially compromise the results 
if we withdrew the pressure and the threat of our ground 
forces, and tried to do it solely by blockade, and air 
attack. 

I believe that for success in modern war, you have got 
to use to the full capacity the potential of all three of 
the forces; that is what I believe must have been antic- 
ipated by the Congress in its very wise decision of uni- 
fication. 

I believe that you violate that, I believe that you swing in 
reverse almost to the present inhibitions that we place upon 
the sea and air arm, if we place inhibitions of withdrawal 
upon our grounds forces. 

Senator Russell. I appreciate your criticism. I had listened 
with a great deal of interest to your testimony and I tried to 
catch every word of it. 

Your argument as to the effectiveness of a naval block- 
ade, your argument and your belief that any announcement 
of the plan to bomb would probably cause the Chinese to 
withdraw, and, over all, your very eloquent statments of 
sadness over the loss of our men there; I listened to all of 
that. 

I tied that with your statement that China had no air, and 
that I knew that Russia, if they intervened, would be fighting 
on our own terms, because your statement that they had no 
navy there, and, so far as air is concerned, you convinced me 
we could supply ours better than they could theirs. 

I could not, of course, comment on your statement with re- 
spect to the fact that it would cost more lives, Korean 
lives, but I thought, perhaps, some of that grew out of the 
inflamed minds of those who have been stirred by the sav- 
agery of the battle that you described, and, if there was no 
land fighting on Korea, it might result in the saving of Korean 
lives. 

I propose that, along with it, we drop leaflets with bombs, 
wherever they fell, and where they did not bomb, in order 
that they might know that attacks would cease upon their 
ceasing their depredations against Korea. 

I cannot see that it involves any breach of a moral obliga- 
tion if we—that is, before the world—announce that those at- 
tacks would continue until Korea was evacuated. 

It could result, as you state, in the loss of the lives of mil- 
lions of Koreans, if the Chinese decided to exterminate the 
Korean people. 

General MacArthur. I believe the presence of the troops 
there, Senator, is the anvil which enables the air and the 
Navy to make such conclusive blows; without the anvil they 
would be almost hitting into loose air. 

Senator Russell. Very well. Senator Connally, did you have 
any questions? 

Senator Connally. No, I have no questions. 

Senator Russell. Senator Bridges? 

Senator Bridges. No questions. 

Senator Russell. Senator Wiley? 

Senator Wiley. I have just a few questions, General, if you 
please. I believe I only asked a few in the beginning. I won't 
trespass upon your time very much. 

I have listened now for two days and the first issue, I 
think, was very quickly resolved when you said there was no 
question about the constitutional power of the President to 
recall you. 

The next issue, as I see it, that is more or less an issue be- 
tween you and the President, is whether or not in the opinion 
of the American people there were justifiable grounds. 

I have listened to the evidence so far and there appears to 
have been no justifiable grounds. What the evidence will de- 
velop hereafter I do not know; but I am going to ask you 
again what I asked you in the beginning, whether there have 
been any grounds of any kind assigned other than that which 
appeared in the letter that was in the directive or whatever 
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that was that came to you after your wife had gotten the in- 
formaion over the radio. 

General MacArthur. I have no other information, sir. 

Senator Wiley. No other reasons. Now, the third issue, it 
seems to me, as I have listened here, is whether or not the 
program or campaign—whatever you want to say—that you 
have advised, the Joint Chiefs of Staff apparently agreed with 
—whether in the opinion of the American people that should 
have been followed. 

Apparently it wasn’t. Now in rebuttal it seems to me it is 
claimed that there are other reasons arising out of our connec- 
tion with the other nations, the chief reason being a fear 
that, if your program were carried out, it would precipitate 
Russia into the battle. 

Now, I think your answer has been quite clear on that. In 
your judgment there is no more reason to believe that would 
precipitate Russia into the battle than—in other words, she 
will choose her own time irrespective of what we do. 

Do I understand that to be your conclusion? 

General MacArthur. That is correct. That estimate is specu- 
lative, of course. 

Senator Wiley. Yes. In other words, if Russia comes in— 
well, let me say there is prevalent the notion that Russia 
has a treaty with China which obligates her in case of an 
attack, obligates Russia to come to the assistance of China. 
Have you any information on that subject? 

General MacArthur. None, sir. 

Senator Wiley. Then, General, the general concept that we 
had on this whole global picture was that Russia was using 
her stooges wherever she could to wear us down. 

Thus, she used the North Koreans, and, when they didn’t 
do the job, she shoved in China, and when they couldn’t do 
the job—as we hope—that she may not come in then, she 
may start in her drive toward Iran. That brings me up to 
these questions now. 

How far does the theater commander take the over-all 
global strategy into account in meeting his responsibility? 

General MacArthur. The responsibility for the over-all 
global strategy, of course, is fixed by the highest authorities 
in Washington. The theater commander has the responsi- 
bility not only of implementing such action as takes place in 
his theater, but of co-ordinating his activities with those of the 
adjacent theater commanders. 

Senator Wiley. And I get from your former testimony that 
you feel you have complied with every directive or order 
that has come from your superiors and have not disobeyed 
in letter or in spirit any such directive or order; is that 
right? 

General MacArthur. Not to the slightest. I have to the best 
of my ability implemented every order or directive that I 
have ever received. 

Senator Wiley. Since international Communism is world- 
wide—as you are so well informed on—and organized into, 
I think you called it, a global conspiracy, can the Far East- 
ern Commander escape assessing the capabilities of all 
Communist powers that can be interjected into the theater 
of his responsibility? 

General MacArthur. That is his responsibility. 

Senator Wiley. That is. Now, you remember that Chiang 
has announced that he will return to the mainland by the 
end of this year. Is there any chance that the Nationalists 
could or might initiate a campaign which might ultimately 
rescue China from the hold of Communism? 

General MacArthur. I wouldn’t attempt to answer that 
question, Senator. There is always a possibility—I should 
say that the probability of the Generalissimo’s forces, as a 
whole, returning to the mainland by the end of this year 
would be quite limited. 

Senator Wiley. Would be what? 

General MacArthur. Would be quite limited—the possibility 
would be quite limited. 

He might well infiltrate; he might well do a great many 
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things; but I do not believe he will be supplied, his troops 
trained by that time, to make such an effort. 

Senator Wiley. If Britain forbade further imports inp) 
China through Hong Kong of war materials, would not the 
same objectives be achieved as those sought by the blog. 
ade? 

General MacArthur. That would be a part of a blockade, j 
would close the main entrance. Of course there are othe 
ports, the traffic from Singapore up to Tientsin to Tsingtao 
but that is probably the main point where the influx of my. 
terials takes place. 

Senator Wiley. I think the most serious question, and | 
suppose that is simply speculative, the answer would be, an 
which is the one that, coupled with the tie that we have wit, 
our associates in the United Nations—I suppose the mog 
speculative question is, if we were to follow your plan, woulj 
Russia come into the war? And right there is where there js, 
great division of opinion, and it is that fear that we might do 
something that would bring her into the war that | think my 
have caused the Chiefs of Staff to hesitate to put into open. 
tion your recommendations, and which they agreed with jp 
January. 

Have you any thought on that? 

General MacArthur. I feel sure, Senator, that if Russia 
should intervene because of any incidents in Korea, it would 
only be a matter of time before she would have struck some 
place, anyway. 

I do not believe that, in itself, as I have said so frequently, 
would be a cause for intervention by Russia. 

Senator Wiley. That is all. 

Senator Russell. Senator Byrd? 

Senator Byrd. No questions. 

Senator Russell. Senator Smith? 

Senator Smith. One question. 

My office called me a few moments ago and said som 
press members were there who quoted your statement thi 
morning that you favored the United States going on to wa 
with Communist China alone, even if the United Nation 
people wouldn’t go along with us. 

I thought that was such an outrageous statement that! 
would ask you to repeat just what you did say about our «- 
tion in case the United Nations didn’t go along with the kind 
of action you had advocated in your. report. 

General MacArthur. I believe, if the United States takes 
the action that I have advocated, that it will be supported by 
the United Nations. 

Senator Smith. Well, it would be proper to deny, would 
it not, any statement that suggests you advocate the United 
States would go along and take on Communist China ina 
war by itself? 

You didn’t make any statement, as I recall, of that kind. 

The record will show exactly what you did say. 

General MacArthur. I don’t recall exactly, Senator, but! 
believe that the United Nations would follow. If they did not, 
I still would advocate the action by the United States. 

Senator Smith. To save our boys in Korea, the same thes 
you have had all along. 

General MacArthur. Exactly. 

Senator Smith. But not take on a full-scale war on the mait- 
land of China. 

General MacArthur. I have never advocated the use of oir 
troops on the mainland of China. 

Senator Smith. I just wanted to get that clarified for you 
benefit because that report is going around. 


(At 7:00 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned to recot 
vene at 10:30 o'clock a.m., Saturday, May 5, 1951.) 


[This concludes the full text of the sessions of Thursday, Ma y 
8, and Friday, May 4. The remainder of the proceedings, it} 
cluding the session of Saturday, May 5, will be covered in!’ 


subsequent issue. ] 
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CIVILIAN STUPIDITY 


ayn 


HE ISSUE POSED by the abrupt dismissal of General 

MacArthur in the midst of a critical offensive being 
lau. ached by the enemy is not an issue of military ver- 
sus civilian supremacy. It is an issue of military effec- 
tiveness versus civilian stupidity. 

The issue concerns the lives of hundreds of thousands 
of our troops in Korea—and the blood of 63,000 of 
our youth. 

The issue concerns the prospect of a general war 
brought on because the aggressor has been encouraged 
in so many words to believe that, under the aegis of the 
U.N., this country has lost the right to defend its troops 
with maximum force, that we must kow-tow to nations 
which trade in war supplies with the enemy, and that 
we must seek their permission before we can really re- 
sist aggression. The war in Korea apparently isn’t a 
military war—it evidently is a “political” war. And yet 
it is mostly American blood being shed every day. 


The U.N. is divided. It can delay military de- 
cisions. It has members who do not agree with our poli- 
cies and who are actually committing treason in sup- 
plying bullets to the enemy. 

The American people want, of course, to retain mem- 
bership in the U.N. as long as it is an organization of 
free governments, honest governments, loyal govern- 
ments, willing to share with us the sacrifices necessary 
to assure peace. 

It nevertheless took 10 months before our representa- 
tives in the U.N. were instructed, as they were last 
week, to ask for a resolution to ban trading with the 
enemy. It is admitted now that 120,000 tons of rubber 
have gone to the Communists through British trade since 
the Korean war began—four times what was shipped 
in 1949 through British sources. Besides rubber, oil—so 
important in industry and in mechanized war—steel, 
aluminum, electrical equipment, copper wire, and other 
strategic materials have been shipped to the Commu- 
nists, much of it through Hong Kong, a British port. 

Why has it taken the President and the Secretary of 
State all these months to prod the conscience of Great 
Britain? This neglect is civilian stupidity not only in 
our Department of State, which has failed to protest in 
the name of American youth being killed on the battle- 
field, but civilian stupidity in the Labor Government 
in Great Britain, too. 

There are more examples. General MacArthur asked 
for reinforcements in Korea. The U.N. gave him hardly 
any. Our Department of State has stood by and allowed 
other nations to default on their professions of com- 
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radeship and on their vote to brand Red China an 
aggressor. 

What shall we say, moreover, of the civilian strategy) 
of a President of the United States which permits oup) 
ground troops to be chewed up while the enemy supply 4 
lines in Manchuria are free from our attack? This is in. | 
terference with military tactics. It is civilian stupidity) 

Also, it comes out in the Senate testimony that our 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, within 90 days before the dismis 
sal of MacArthur, had sent him their own explicit ap 
proval of the military plan he espouses—to use they) 
Chinese Nationalist troops, to impose a naval and eco ® 
nomic blockade against the common enemy, and to ® 
permit air reconnaissance over Manchuria and China, 


We cannot, of course, match China’s mam 
power. But we can use our scientific weapons—ourm 
planes and bombs, our Air Force and our Navy, toy 
exert their power in strategic bombing, the very essences. 
of modern warfare. 1 

To permit a “war of attrition” in which Americaff 
lives are decimated over months and months of inde: 
cisive fighting in Korea is the very essence of civilian 
stupidity. 

The President’s quip, moreover, that only MacArthi ri 
persuaded him at the Wake Island conference that R d 
China wouldn’t intervene in Korea is the worst revelau) 
tion of all. He ignores all the other intelligence availa 
able to him from our Central Intelligence Agency and) 
from the secret services of all the other friendly gove§ 
ernments of the world, which said the same thing at 
that time. 

Also, does Mr. Truman mean that if he had been adel 
vised positively that Red China would intervene, hey 
would have hauled down the flag and sent our troops# 
rushing back to Pusan to be evacuated from Korea 
Wesn’t it better to go ahead as MacArthur did and) 
break up the Red offensive at its incipient point a d 
thus enable us to remain in Korea? 

Mr. Truman can’t have it both ways—he can’t as# 
sume that MacArthur’s estimate alone is responsible 
for what has happened since in Korea, and then givé 
orders that keep the hands of our troops tied behind 
their backs when the Red Chinese come toward us i 
hordes. 

Such comments as have come from the White Hous 
show plainly that the issue is not military versus civil- 
ian supremacy at all. The issue is military effectivenes 
versus civilian stupidity. The American people wi 
deal with this issue when they learn all the facts. 
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AN ELEVATOR CONVERSATION YOU'LL NEVER HEAR 


— between elevator research engineers. In ma- 
chine room and elevator. As they follow through 
on new electronic developments. To give you 
the fastest possible floor-to-floor travel, with 
practically no feeling of car motion. 
Never-ending Otis research—carried on in 
laboratories and experimental test towers that 
simulate every elevator condition —concerns it- 
self with every phase of your elevator ride. From 
buttons that you tovch instead of push; to con- 
trol systems that provide greatly iicnoals serv- 
ice —u ith fe wer cars! 
What has Otis research produced or devel- 
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oped? The first safe elevator, 1853. Electric ele- 
vators, 1889. Escalators, 1900. Gearless traction 
machines, 1904. Automatic leveling, 1915. Sig- 
nal Control and Collective Control, 1924 Peak 
Period Control, 1937. Autotronic elevatoring 
and electronic touch buttons, 1948. To name a 
few you may recognize 

Add Otis elevator research to Otis elevator 
planning, engineering, manufacturing, construc- 
tion and service and you have the reasons why 
the Ous trade-mark is the symbol of the world’s 
finest elevators and escalators. Otis Elevator 


Company, 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 








Fe looked tomorrow straight in the eye 


SoMetIMEs I wish that Tom Jefferson were here to talk 
things over. | think he’d know what is on my mind. 


Tom lived in a time of trouble, just as we do. He knew war 
and the threat of war, and that unquiet sense of a nameless 
dread in the air. He knew what it means to go to bed at 
night never knowing if the things you care about will still 
be there in the morning. 


And yet, if I read my book right, nobody ever saw Tom 
worried. Nobody saw him scared. Nobody saw Tom 
anything but cheerful about the w ay things were going 
to turn out, 


I think of those uneasy years when Tom and other men of 
the Colonies were wrestling with an appalling decision: 
whether the people of this country were.ready to stand 

on their own feet. We know now how right their answer 
was—but what made Tom so sure, back then? 


I think of Tom as our first Secretary of State, easy 
and confident that his new little republic 

could hold its own in the world. How 

did he know, back then? 
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House, facing problems day and night that could mean disaster 
for a young country, and never doubting the outcome at all. 


I think I know why Tom was sure. 


Tom had a feeling about the people of this country. He felt 
that God put good stuff in them, and that freedom brought 

it out. He never doubted for a minute that in the plain, 
everyday, self-respecting, unbossed men and women of 
America these would always be strength enough, and wisdom 
enough, and courage enough to handle any thing f Fate 

might deal out. 


And Tom meant me. And he meant you. 


That’s why, sometimes, I wish that Thomas Jefferson might 
come striding back today, with his big farmer’s shoulders 
and those mild grey eyes of his—back to the America that 
was once just an idea in his head, and to the people he believed 
in though they hadn’t yet been born. 


I'd like Tom to see that he wasn’t wrong. 
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And I think of Tom in the White oa—- Y— 





